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PREFACE. 


This  little  work  (arranged  for  facility  of  reference 
as  a Dictionary)  contains  the  recipes  for  the  cure 
of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  long  success- 
fully employed,  in  an  extensive  practice,  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  chief  labour  of  the  Editor, 
has  consisted,  in  an’anging  and  selecting  those 
that  ajipeared  to  be  the  most  certain,  to  be  service- 
able to  the  Farmers  of  his  country.  To  them  the 
work  is  dedicated ; and  a long  experience  of  the 
kindness  of  those  great  cultivators  assures  him, 
that  they  will  extend  to  it  much  more  than  a suf- 
ficient patronage  for  any  little  degree  of  usefulnesss, 
it  may  be  found  capable  of  rendering. 
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FARMERS’ 

MEDICAL  DICTIONARY, 

&c.  &c. 


A. 

ABSCESS.  The  treatment  of  an  ordinary 
abscess  is  very  simple : as  a general  rule,  the 
matter  should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered. Let  a broad-shouldered  lancet  be 
used,  and  let  the  opening  be  made  sufficiently 
large ; and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence, 
let  it  be  ac  the  lowest  part  of  the  tumour,  in 
order  that  the  cavity  may  be  completely  and 
constantly  drained.  The  general  practitioner 
has  some  scruple  about  making  an  artificial 
opening,  often  for  good  reasons.  His  patients 
dread  the  lancet  more  than  a tedious  cure ; 
while  the  skin  is  thinner,  and  consequently  the 
natural  outlet  is  sooner  formed.  But  in  the 
horse,  and  the  dog,  and  still  more  in  the  ox, 
the  skin  is  thick,  its  removal  proportionally 
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slow,  and  the  natural  process  is  both  tedious 
and  painful.  It  is,  therefore,  better  both  for 
the  animal  and  his  owners,  to  have  an  artificial 
outlet  made  for  the  matter  as  soon  as  the 
abscess  is  brought  to  a head,  either  naturally, 
or  by  the  application  of  a bran  j)oultice.  Little 
more  is  necessary  than  to  keep  the  j)art  clean  ; 
trim  the  hair  from  the  edges  of  the  orifice,  and 
inject  into  the  wound  a little  tincture  of  myrrli 
and  aloes.  Let  no  pretender  stuff  tlie  cavity 
with  a candle,  or  tent  of  tow,  or  rowels,  or  any 
thing  else.  All  these  interfere  with  nature’s 
operations,  prevent  the  esca])e  of  the  matter, 
produce  fistula,  and  other  evils,  often  far  more 
sei’ious  than  the  original  abscess.  If  the  cavity 
do  not  fill  up  so  readily  as  might  be  expected, 
allow  the  animal  a little  more  nourishing  food 
than  that  recommended  for  invalids  ; and  inject 
once,  or  even  twice  a-day,  a little  of  the  follow  ing 
mild  caustic  wash, — half-ounce  of  blue  stone, 
dissolved  in  half-pint  of  water. — Farmers’  En- 
cyclopaedia. 

ABSORBENTS.  In  veterinary  medicine, 
those  drugs  are  termed  absorbents  that  are 
given  internally  for  the  pur])ose  of  neutralising 
any  acid  formed  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in 
consequence  of  im])aircd  digestion.  Prepared 
chalk  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  Those 
medicines  arc  likewise  tenned  absorbents  which 
are  applied  externallj’^  for  absorbing  moisture. 
Armenian  bole,  calamine,  flour,  8cc.,  are  em- 
])loycd  in  this  way.  They  arc  sometimes  dusted 
])etwecn  folds  of  the  skin  when  galled,  and  raw 
from  friction,  blisters,  or  grease.  They  arc 
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likewise  useful  in  canker  of  the  horse’s  foot,  foul 
in  the  foot  of  cattle,  foot-rot  in  sheep,  and  sores 
between  the  toes  of  dogs;  and  they  are  bene- 
ficial in  some  forms  of  mange,  and  in  staying 
bleeding. — Farmer^  Encyclopcedia. 

ACIDS — Are  most  commonly  composed  of 
some  one  or  tw'o  simple  substances  combined 
with  oxygen,  but  there  are  acids  which  do  not 
contain  oxygen : for  instance,  the  muriatic 
acid  is  composed  entirely  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine.  Vegetable  acids  abound  in  most 
plants : thus,  the  acetic  acid  [vinegar)  is  found 
in  the  chick  pea,  in  the  elder  berry,  in  the  date, 
palm-tree,  and  in  numerous  others. 

Benzoic  Acid. — This  acid  is  found  in  benzoin, 
balsam  of  Tolu,  storax,  &c. ; and  in  marjoram, 
clary,  chick  pea.  Tonkin  bean,  &c. 

Citric  Acid  has  been  found  in  oranges  and 
lemons,  cranberries,  the  hip,  the  onion,  &c. 

Gallic  Acid  abounds  in  the  barks  of  many 
plants,  as  the  elm,  oak,  chestnut,  common 
ash,  &c. 

Malic  Acid  is  the  only  acid  existing  in  the 
apple,  barberry,  plum,  sloe,  elder,  service,  &c. 
It  is  found  with  the  citric  acid  in  the  gooseberry, 
currant,  cherry,  strawberry,  raspberry,  &c.  ; 
combined  with  lime  it  is  found  with  the  house- 
leek,  wake  robin,  &c. ; and  with  potash  and 
lime  in  rue,  garden  purslane,  spinach,  lilac, 
mignionette,  &c. 

Muriatic  Acid,  or  Spirit  of  Salts,  is  com- 
posed of  chlorine,  36  parts,  and  hydrogen,  1 
part ; it  is  used  as  a caustic  wash. 

Nitric  Acid,  or  Aqua-fortis,  is  used  as  a 
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caustic  wash  ; it  is  composed  of  nitrogen,  l*/5 
parts,  and  oxygen,  5 ’00  parts. 

The  Oxalic  Acid  is  found  combined  witli 
potash  in  the  Oxalis  acetosella,  or  ^vood  sorrel 
(whence  its  name),  and  many  other  ])lants ; 
united  with  lime,  it  is  detected  in  the  root  of 
the  rhubarb,  in  parsley,  fennel,  squills,  &c. 

The  Prussic,  or  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  exists  in 
laurel  leaves,  peach  blossoms,  bitter  almonds, 
flowers  of  the  sloe,  leaves  of  the  bay-leaved 
willow,  &c. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  is  sometimes 
used  as  a caustic  wash  for  sores  ; it  is  composed 
of  sulphur,  100  parts,  and  oxygen  150  parts. 

Tartaric  Acid  is  commonly  procured  from 
tartar,  or  tartrate  of  ]iotash,  (whence  its  name). 
It  has  been  detected  in  many  plfints,  such  as  in 
grapes,  bilberries,  the  Scotch  fir,  couch  grass, 
dandelion,  &c. 

The  composition  of  the  principal  of  these 
acids  is  very  similar,  as  will  be  readily  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — Johnson’s  Farmers’ 


Encyclopedia. 

Hvdiotfcn. 

Carbon, 

Oxvgcn. 

Acetic  acid 

' 6-35 

46-83 

46-82 

Oxalic  acid 

0-2M 

33-222 

66-534 

Tartaric  acid 

3-951 

36-167 

59-882 

Citric  acid 

3-800 

41-369 

51-831 

Henzoic  acid 

5-16 

74-41 

20.43 

Gallic  acid 

5-00 

56-64 

38-36 

^.GYPTIACUM,  OR 

yEGYPTACUM— 

Is  commonly  used  for  canker,  or  \dcers  in  the 
mouths  of  animals.  It  is  pre})ared  as  follows — 
Powdered  verdigris,  half  an  ounce ; honey,  two 
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ounces ; vinegar,  eight  ounces.  Boil  slowly  in 
an  earthen  pipkin  for  ten  minutes. 

AGE  OF  ANIMALS.  The  age  of  animals 
is  ascertainable  by  various  modes : that  of  a 
horse  may  be  ascertained  by  his  mouth,  and 
the  examination  of  his  teeth,  till  he  is  seven 
years  old,  after  which  the  usual  marks  com- 
monly wear  out.  The  teeth  are  usually  forty 
in  all ; of  which  twenty-four  are  double  teeth, 
and,  from  their  office,  denominated  grinders, 
four  tushes,  or  corner  teeth,  and  twelve  fore- 
teeth. 

The  first,  or  foal-teeth,  which  generally  begin 
to  show  themselves  a month  or  two  after  foaling, 
are  twelve  in  number,  six  above  and  six  below, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  teeth 
that  come  afterwards,  by  their  smallness  and 
whiteness,  having  some  resemblance  to  the  in- 
cisors, or  fore-teeth  of  man. 

When  the  colt  is  about  two  years  and  a half 
old,  he  commonly  sheds  the  four  middlemost 
of  his  foal-teeth,  two  above  and  two  below ; 
but  sometimes  none  are  cast  till  near  three 
years  old.  The  new  teeth  are  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  foal-teeth,  being  much  stronger, 
and  always  twice  their  size,  and  are  called  the 
nip})ers  or  gatherers,  being  those  by  which 
horses  nip  off  the  grass  when  they  are  feeding 
in  the  pastures,  and  by  which,  in  the  house, 
they  gather  their  hay  from  the  rack.  When 
horses  have  got  these  four  teeth  complete,  they 
are  reckoned  to  be  three  vears  old. 

When  they  are  about  three  and  a half,  or  m 
the  spring  before  they  are  four  years  old,  they 
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cast  four  more  of  their  foal-teeth,  two  in  the 
upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  one  on  each 
side  the  nippers,  or  middle  teeth  ; so  that  when 
you  look  into  a horse’s  mouth,  and  see  the  two 
middle  teeth  full-grown,  and  none  of  the  foal- 
teeth,  except  the  common  teeth  remaining,  you 
may  conclude  he  is  four  that  year,  about  April 
or  May.  Some,  indeed,  are  later  colts,  but  that 
makes  little  alteration  in  the  mouth. 

The  tushes  appear  near  the  same  time  with 
the  four  last-mentioned  teeth,  sometimes  sooner 
than  these,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  a horse 
is  full  four  years  old ; they  are  curved  like  the 
tushes  of  other  animals,  only  in  a young  horse 
they  have  a sharp  edge  all  round  the  top 
and  on  both  sides,  the  inner  part  being  some- 
what grooved  and  flattened,  so  as  to  incline  to 
a hollow. 

When  a horse’s  tushes  do  not  appear  for 
some  time  after  the  foal- teeth  are  cast,  and  the 
new  ones  come  in  their  room,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  the  foal-teeth  having  been  pulled  out 
before  their  time,  by  the  breeders  or  dealers  in 
horses,  to  make  a colt  of  three  years  old  appear 
like  one  of  four,  that  he  may  be  the  more  sale- 
able ; for  when  any  one  of  the  foal-teeth  have 
been  pulled  o\it,  the  others  soon  come  in  their 
places ; but  the  tushes  having  none  that  ])re- 
cede  them,  can  never  make  their  appearance 
till  their  proper  time,  which  is  when  a horse  is 
full  four,  or  coming  four ; and  therefore  one  of 
the  surest  marks  to  know  a four-year  old  horse 
is  by  his  tushes,  which  are  then  very  small,  and 
sharp  on  the  top  and  edges. 
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At  the  time  when  a horse  comes  five,  or 
rather  in  the  spring  before  he  is  five,  the  corner 
teeth  begin  to  appear,  and  at  first  but  just 
equal  with  the  gums,  being  filled  with  flesh  in 
the  middle.  The  tushes  are  also  by  this  time 
grown  to  a more  distinct  size,  though  not  very 
large:  they  likeAvise  continue  rough  and  sharp 
on  the  top  and  edges.  But  the  corner  teeth 
are  now  most  to  be  remarked;  they  differ  from 
the  middle  teeth  in  being  more  fleshy  on  the 
inside,  and  the  gums  generally  look  rawish  upon 
their  first  shooting  out,  whereas  the  others  do 
not  appear  discoloured.  The  middle  teeth 
an’ive  at  their  full  growth  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  but  the  corner  teeth  grow  less  fast,  and 
are  seldom  much  above  the  gums  till  a horse  is 
full  five  ; they  differ  also  from  the  other  fore- 
teeth in  this,  that  they  somewhat  resemble  a shelf; 
and  thence  are  called  the  shell-teeth,  because 
they  environ  the  flesh  in  the  middle  half-way 
round ; and  as  they  grow^,  the  flesh  within  dis- 
appears, leaving  a distinct  hollowness  and  open- 
ness on  the  inside.  When  a horse  is  full  five,  the 
teeth  are  generally  about  the  thickness  of  a crown- 
piece  above  the  gums.  From  five  to  five  and  a 
half  they  will  grow  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
high,  or  more ; and  when  a horse  is  fidl  six, 
they  will  be  near  half  an  inch,  and  in  some 
large  horses  a full  half-inch' above  the  gums. 

The  corner  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fall  out 
before  those  in  the  under,  so  that  the  upper 
corner  teeth  are  seen  before  those  below ; on 
the  contrary,  the  tushes  in  the  under  gums  come 
out  before  those  in  the  upper. 
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When  a horse  is  full  six  years  old,  the  hol- 
lowness on  the  inside  begins  visibly  to  fill  up, 
and  that  which  was  at  first  fleshy  grows  into  a 
brownish  spot,  not  unlike  the  eye  of  a dried 
garden-bean,  and  continues  so  till  he  is  seven  ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  teeth  are 
gradually  more  filled  up,  an  d the  marks  or  spots  be- 
come fainter,  and  of  a lighter  colour.  At  eight,  the 
mark  in  most  horses  is  quite  worn  out,  though 
some  retain  the  vestiges  of  it  a longer  time ; 
and  those  who  have  not  had  a good  deal  of  ex- 
perience may  sometimes  be  deceived  by  taking 
a horse  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  for  one  of  eight. 
It  is  at  this  time  only,  when  a horse  is  past 
mark,  that  one  can  easily  err  in  knowing  his 
ao’e ; such  practices  are  used  to  make  a very 
young  horse  or  colt  appear  older  than  he  really 
is,  by  pulling  out  the  foal-teeth  before  their 
time,  which  may  be  discovered  by  feeling  along 
the  edges  where  the  tushes  grow,  for  they  may 
be  felt  in  the  gums  before  the  corner  teeth  are 
put  forth ; whereas,  if  the  corner  teeth  come  in 
some  months  before  the  tushes  rise  in  the  gums, 
we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the  foal-teeth 
have  been  pulled  out  at  three  years  old. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  tricks  that 
are  used  to  make  a false  mark  in  a horse’s  mouth, 
by  hollowing  the  tooth  with  a graver,  and 
burning  a mark  with  a small  hot  iron ; because 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  true  marks 
will  easily  discover  the  cheat  by  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  teeth,  by  the  roundness  and 
bluntness  of  the  tushes,  by  the  colour  of  the 
false  mark,  which  is  generally  blacker,  and 
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more  impressed  than  the  true  mark,  and  by 
other  circumstances  which  denote  his  advanced 
age. 

After  the  horse  has  passed  his  seventh  year, 
and  sometimes  at  six,  nothing  certain  can 
be  known  by  the  mouth.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  some  horses  have  but  in- 
different mouths  when  they  are  young,  and  soon 
lose  their  mark ; others  have  their  mouths  good 
for  a long  time,  their  teeth  being  white,  ev(^, 
and  regular,  till  they  are  sixteen  years  old  and 
upwards,  together  with  many  other  marks  of 
freshness  and  vigour ; but  when  a horse  comes 
to  be  very  old,  it  may  be  discovered  by  several 
indications,  the  constant  attendants  of  age; 
such  as  his  gums  wearing  away  insensibly, 
leaving  his  teeth  long  and  naked  at  their  roots; 
the  teeth  also  growing  yellow,  and  sometimes 
brownish.  The  bars  of  the  mouth,  which  in  a 
young  horse  are  always  fleshy,  and  form  so 
many  distinct  ridges,  are  in  an  old  horse,  lean, 
dry,  and  smooth,  with  little  or  no  rising.  The 
eye-pits  in  a young  horse  are  generally  filled  up 
with  flesh,  look  plump  and  smooth ; whereas, 
in  an  old  one,  they  are  sunk  and  hollow,  and 
make  him  look  ghastly.  There  are  also  other 
marks  Avhich  discover  a horse  to  be  verv  old. 
as  grey  horses  turning  white,  and  many  of  them 
being  all  over  flea-bitten,  except  their  joints. 
This,  however,  happens  sometimes  later,  and 
sometimes  sooner,  according  to  the  variety  of 
colour  and  constitution.  Black  horses  are  apt 
to  grow  grey  over  their  eye-brows,  and  very 
often  over  a great  part  of  their  faces ; and  all 
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horses,  when  very  old,  sink  more  or  less  in  their 
backs. 

Age  of  Neat  Cattle.  The  age  of  cows^  oxen, 
and  bulls  is  known  by  the  teeth  and  horns.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  years,  they  shed  their 
first  fore-teeth,  which  are  replaced  by  others, 
larger,  but  not  so  white ; and  before  five  years 
all  the  incisive  teeth  are  renewed.  These  teeth 
are  at  first  equal,  long,  and  pretty  w hite ; but 
as  the  animals  advance  in  years,  they  wear 
down,  become  unequal  and  black.  These 
animals  likew  ise  shed  their  horns  at  the  end  of 
three  years ; and  they  are  replaced  by  other 
horns,  which,  like  the  second  teeth,  continue. 
The  manner  of  the  grow  th  of  these  horns  is 
not  uniform,  nor  the  shooting  of  them  equal. 
The  first  year,  that  is  the  fourth  year  of  the 
animal’s  age,  two  small  pointed  horns  make 
their  appearance,  neatly  formed,  smooth,  and 
towards  the  head  terminated  by  a kind  of  but- 
ton. The  following  year  this  button  moves 
from  the  head,  being  impelled  by  a horny  cylin- 
der, which,  lengthening  in  the  same  manner,  is 
also  terminated  by  another  button,  and  so  on  ; 
for  the  horns  continue  growing  as  long  as  the 
animal  lives.  These  buttons  become  annular 
joints  or  rings,  which  are  easily  distinguished 
in  the  horn,  and  by  w’hich  the  age  of  the  crea- 
ture may  be  easily  know  n ; countijig  three 
yeai's  for  the  point  pf  the  horn,  and  one  for 
each  of  the  joints  or  rings. 

Age  of  Sheep.  The  age  of  these  animals  is- 
known  by  their  having,  in  their  second  year, 
two  broad  teeth  ; in  their  third  year,  four  broad 
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teeth ; in  their  fourth  year,  six  broad  teeth ; 
and  in  their  fifth  year,  eight  broad  teeth  before. 
After  which,  none  can  tell  how  old  a sheep  is 
while  their  teeth  remain,  except  by  their  being 
worn  down. 

About  the  end  of  one  year,  rams,  wethers,  and 
all  young  sheep,  lose  the  two  fore-teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  ; and  they  are  known  to  want  the  in- 
cisive teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  At  eighteen 
months,  the  two  teeth  joining  to  the  former 
also  fall  out ; and  at  three  years,  being  all  re- 
placed, they  are  even,  and  pretty  white.  But 
as  these  animals  advance  in  age,  the  teeth  be- 
come loose,  blunt,  and  afterwards  black.  The 
age  of  the  ram,  and  all  horned  sheep,  may  also 
be  known  by  their  horns,  which  show  them- 
selves in  their  very  first  year,  and  often  at  the 
birth,  and  continue  to  grow  a ring  annually  to 
the  last  period  of  their  lives. — Complete  Farmer, 
Johnson’s  Farmers’  Enajclopcedia. 

ALBUMEN — Is  the  name  given  by  chemists 
to  the  substance,  an  impure  viscid  liquid 
variety  of  which  forms  the  ivhite  of  an  egg. 
This  white  is  composed  chiefly  of  albumen 
mixed  with  some  mucus,  soda,  and  sulphur. 
When  heated  to  165  deg.,  it  coagulates  into  a 
white  solid  mass;  but  when  mixed  with  ten 
times  its  weight  of  water,  it  no  longer  is  coagu- 
lated by  heat.  It  is  composed  of — 


Carbon  . 
Oxygen 
Hydrogen 
Azote  . 


Per  Cen*^^, 
. 52-883 
. 23-872 

•7.K  At\ 


7-540 
. 15-705 


c 2 
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Albumen  (which  is  nearly  identical  in  com- 
position with  the  gluten  of  vegetables)  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  common  of  all  the 
animal  substances.  It  abounds  in  bones, 
muscle,  the  membrane  of  shells,  &c. ; and,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Hatchett,  carti- 
lage, nails,  horns,  hair,  &c.,  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  it. — Farmers*  Encychpcedia. 

ALCOHOL — Is  the  name  first  given  by  the 
alchemists  to  the  liquid  obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  wine,  beer,  and  other  fermented 
spirits ; it  is  met  with  in  commerce,  combined 
with  varying  proportions  of  water,  as  rectified 
spirit,  it  is  transparent,  colourless,  of  a strong, 
agreeable,  penetrating  taste  ; it  does  not  freeze, 
even  by  exposure  to  the  most  intense  cold  : it 
is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  176  deg.  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  in  a vacuum  at  56  deg.  It 
is  composed  of — 

Per  Cent. 

Hydrogen  ....  13-70 

Carbon  ....  51-98 
Oxygen  ....  34-32 
Port  wine  contains  of  Alcohol  about  21-40 

It  is  found  in  varying  proportions  in  various 
fermented  liquids. 


Madeira 

. 19-34 

Sberry 

. 18-25 

Claret 

. 1291 

Red  Champagne  . 

. 11-30 

White  Champagne 

. 12-80 

Burgundy  . 

. 14-53 

Raisin 

. 25-77 

Crape  . ^ 

. 18-11 

Currant 

. 20-55 

Coosebcrry 

. 11-84 

Elder  . 

. 9-87 
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Cyder 

Per  cent. 
. 9-87 

Perry 

. 9-87 

Brown  Stout 

. 6-80 

Ale 

. 8-88 

Brandy 

. 53-39 

Rum 

. 53-08 

Hollands  . 

. 51-60 

The  spirits  distilled  from  different  fermented 
liquors,  says  Davy,  differ  in  their  flavour,  for 
peculiar  odorous  matters  or  oils  rise  in  most 
cases  with  the  alcohol.  The  spirit  from  malt 
usually  has  an  empyreumatic  taste,  like  that  of 
oil  formed  by  the  distillation  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. The  best  brandies  seem  to  owe  their 
flavour  to  a peculiar  oily  matter,  formed 
probably  by  the  action  of  tartaric  acid  upon 
alcohol ; and  rum  derives  its  characteristic  taste 
from  a principle  in  the  sugar-cane.  The  cog- 
niac  brandies  contain  prussic  acid. — Chetn.  Phil, 
135,  Farmers’  Ency. 

ALE.  The  brewing  of  beer  is  an  operation 
of  which  the  young  farmer  may  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive some  information ; most  modern  treatises 
upon  brewing  are  founded  upon  the  little  tract 
of  Child,  who  long  since  told  the  young  begin- 
ner in  the  plain  language  of  the  practical 
brewer  : — “ The  tubs  and  vessels  intended  for 
use,  must  be  carefully  inspected,  and  proved  to 
be  free  from  dirt  or  taint,  as  the  least  defect  of 
that  nature  may  distaste  a whole  brewing. 

“ The  mash-tub  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended to ; and  a wisp  of  clean  hay  or  straw 
put  over  the  end  of  the  vessel  in  the  inside,  to 
prevent  the  malt  running  off  with  the  liquor. 
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The  malt  being  emptied  into  the  mash-tub,  find 
the  water  brought  to  boil,  dash  the  boiling 
water  in  the  copper  with  cold  water  sufficient 
to  stop  the  boiling,  and  leave  it  just  hot  enoiigh 
to  bite  smartly  upon  your  finger : a few  trials 
will  enable  any  person  to  be  exact  upon  this 
head.  Brewers  use  a thermometer  : their  first 
mash  is  iisually  taken  at  180  hot,  and  the 
second  190  hot;  but  as  few  persons  will  have 
opportunity,  or  afford  expense,  to  purchase  a 
brewing  thermometer,  the  foregoing  rule  will 
be  found  sufficientlyinstructive,  by  a little  prac- 
tice, always  remembering  to  draw  off  your 
second  mash  somewhat  hotter  than  the  first. 
The  water  being  thus  properly  brought  to  a 
temper  by  the  addition  of  cold  water,  lade  it 
out  of  your  copper  over  the  malt,  till  it  becomes 
thoroughly  wet,  mashing  it  well,  to  ])revent 
your  malt  clotting ; when  the  water  goes  on  too 
hot,  it  sets  the  malt,  and  closes  the  body  of  it ; 
and  when  that  ha])pens,  it  is  difficult  to  recover 
it,  which  can  only  be  done  by  adding  cold 
water. 

‘‘  By  setting  the  malt  is  to  be  understood, 
its  closing  the  body  of  the  grain,  instead  of 
opening  it  so  as  to  dissolve  in  the  liquor.  Cover 
up  your  mash-tub  close,  to  com])rcss  the  steam, 
and  prevent  the  heat  from  evaporating  : in  small 
quantities  this  should  carefully  be  regarded, 
in  larger  ones  it  does  not  signify  so  much. 

“ Let  your  wort  stand  after  mashing  an  hour 
and  a half  or  two  hours,  then  let  the  liquor  run 
off  into  a vessel  j)re])arcd  to  receive  it ; if  at 
first  it  runs  thick  or  discoloured,  draw  otf  one 
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or  two  pails  full,  and  pour  it  back  again  into 
the  mash-tub  to  refine  again  till  it  runs  clear. 

In  summer  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  a few 
hops  into  the  vessel  which  receives  the  liquor 
out  of  the  mash-tub,  to  prevent  its  turning 
sour,  which  the  heat  of  the  weather  will  some- 
times endanger.  Let  your  second  mash  run 
as  before,  and  let  the  liquor  stand  an  hour  and 
a half,  then  run  it  off ; but  never  let  your  malt 
stand  dry : keep  lading  fresh  liquor  over  it  till 
the  quantity  of  wort  you  wish  to  get  is  ex- 
tracted, always  allowing  for  waste  in  the  boil- 
ing. The  next  consideration  is  boiling  of  the 
wort.  The  first  copper-full  mi^st  be  boiled  an 
hour.  The  hops  are  now  to  be  boiled  in  the 
wort,  but  to  be  carefully  strained  from  the  first 
wort,  in  order  to  be  boiled  again  in  the  second; 
8 lb.  is  the  common  proportion  to  a quarter  of 
malt,  but  in  summer,  the  weather  being  hotter, 
the  quantity  must  be  varied  from  8 lb.  to  12  lb. 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  air.  After  the 
wort  has  boiled  an  hour,  lade  it  out  of  the  cop- 
per and  cool  it,  keeping  it  as  thin  as  ])ossible 
to  cool  it  quicker ; in  summer  it  should  be  quite 
cold  before  it  is  set  to  work ; in  winter  it  should 
be  kept  till  a small  degree  of  warmth  is  percep- 
tible by  the  finger.  When  properly  cooled, 
set  it  to  work  : add  yeast  in  proportion  to  your 
wish  to  bring  it  forward.  If  you  want  it  to 
work  quick,  add  from  one  gallon  to  two ; but 
observe,  porter  should  be  brought  forward 
quicker  than  any  other  liquor  except  Uvo-jx-nny ; 
let  it  work  till  it  comes  to  a good  deep  head. 
Your  liquor  is  now  fit  for  barrelling,  which 
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must  be  done  carefully ; fill  your  barrels  full, 
.and  let  the  yeast  work  out,  adding  fresh  liquor 
to  fill  them  till  they  are  quite  full,  and  have 
done  working;  then  bung  your  barrels,  but 
keej)  a watchful  eye  upon  them  for  some  time, 
lest  the  beer  should  suddenly  ferment  again, 
and  burst  them,  which  is  no  uncommon  acci- 
dent where  due  care  is  not  taken  : heat  of 
summer,  or  sudden  change  of  weather,  will  oc- 
casion the  same  misfortune,  if  your  barrels  are 
not  watched  and  eased  when  they  require  it  by 
drawing  a peg.” 

Mr.  Gray  has  given  the  ])roportions  of  malt 
used  in  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  beer 
as  follows : — 

Table  Ale. — Very  ])ale  malt  12  quarters, 
mashed  at  three  times  with  46,  32,  and  32  bar- 
rels of  water,  boiled  with  ho])S  62  lb.,  set  with 
1 14  lb.  of  yeast,  cleaned  by  the  yeast  head  being 
beat  in  and  left  to  work  out,  jmoduced  100 
barrels,  or  4 four  gallons  of  ale  from  each  gal- 
lon of  malt.  Table  Beer. — Malt  8 bushels, 
hops  8 lb.,  sugar  8 lb.  (burnt),  Spanish  liquorice 
8 oz.,  treacle  10  lb.,  produced  10  barrels;  that 
is  five  times  the  malt. 

Ale. — With  pale  malt  14  quarters,  mashed 
three  times  with  28,  18  barrclls  of  water, 
boiled  with  112  lb.  of  ho])s,  set  with  36  lb.  of‘ 
yeast,  cleaned  with  4 lb.  of  salt,  produced  84 
barrclls,  or  1 gallon  1 j)int  of  ale  from  each 
gallon  of  malt.  Burton  ale  yields  about  8-88. 
Edinburgh  6*20.  Dorchester  5-56  of  alcohol 
• per  cent. 

BraiKjht  Porter.  — Pale  malt  7 quarters. 
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amber  malt  6 quarters,  brown  malt  3 quarters, 
mashed  at  twice,  with  5G  and  48  barrells  of 
water,  boiled  with  1131b.  of  Kentish  hops,  set 
with  80  lb.  of  yeast,  salt  4 lb.,  and  flour  | lb., 
produced  56  lb.  of  porter,  or  3^  gallons  of 
porter  from  each  gallon  of  malt.  A third 
mashing  of  the  same  grain  produced  20  bar- 
rels of  table  beer.  London  porter  yields  about 
4*2  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Bottling  Porter.  — Pale  malt  4 quarters, 
amber  malt  3 quarters,  mashed  at  three  times, 
with  25,  12,  and  12  barrels  of  water,  boiled 
with  100  lb.  of  ordinary  Kentish  hops,  set  with 
52  lb.  of  yeast,  and  salt  2 lb.,  produced  34  bar- 
rels, or  1 ^ gallons  of  porter  from  each  gallon  of 
malt.  Brown  Stout — Yields  about  6*8  per  cent, 
of  alcohol. 

Devonshire  White  Ale. — Pale  ale  wort  25 
gallons,  hops  2 handfidls,  yeast  3 lb.,  groats  6 
or  8 lb. ; when  the  fermentation  is  at  its  height, 
bottle  it  in  strong  stone  half-pint  bottles,  well 
corked,  and  wired — it  efferyesces  when  opened. 
— Gray’s  Suj)plenient  to  Pharm. 

As  many  farmers  will  be  glad  to  assist  their 
poor  labourers  in  the  attempt  to  brew  their  own 
table  beer,  I will  here  insert  a recipe,  pub- 
lished by  the  Labourers’  Friend  Society,  in 
which  only  eleven  gallons  of  water  are  employed, 
and  this  I shall  do  in  their  correspondent’s 
own  words  [Hints  to  Labourers,}).  17)*  He  says, 
“ I would  recommend  all  the  malt  and  hops  to 
be  put  into  the  boiler  together,  with  two-thirds 
of  the  treacle ; but  instead  of  putting  with  it 
eleven  gallons  of  water,  I would  only  put  seven. 
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I then  boil  it  altogether  for  two  hours,  the  time 
specified,  stirring  it  frecpiently  during  its  boiling. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  two  hours  1 then  re- 
move it  in  a bucket  to  the  cooler,  and  strain  it, 
— malt,  hops,  and  liquid, — through  a hair  sieve. 
When  the  liquid  has  all  passed  through  the 
sieve,  I take  the  malt  and  hops  a second  time 
to  the  boiler,  and  with  the  remaining  four  gal- 
lons of  water  and  treacle  I have  a second  boil- 
ing for  half  an  hour ; I then  remove  it  to  the 
cooler  as  before,  and  strain  it  a second  time 
until  all  the  liquid  has  passed  the  sieve  ; the 
wort  then  being  sufficiently  cooled,  I put  into 
it  half-a-pint  of  fresh  barm,  and  stir  it  well 
together.  When  it  is  well  mixed  I cover  the 
cooler  with  an  old  sack,  and  in  about  four 
hours  there  is  a fine  head  to  it ; I then  let  it 
remain  for  six  hours  longer  before  I turn  it, 
first  taking  off  the  head  of  barm ; it  soon  after 
begins  to  work  very  nicely  through  the  head  of 
the  cask,  and  in  six  or  eight  hours  more,  the 
working  is  finislied,  and  you  can  slightly  bung 
it.  1 woidd  recommend  the  cooler  to  be  placed 
under  cover  ns  soon  as  the  barm  is  put  in  and 
stirred,  that  it  may  forward  the  process  of 
working.  I will  now  give  a statement  of  the 
expense  in  making  it,  and  the  after  profits 
thereon,  sincerely  wishing  the  poor  labouring 
man  may  be  enabled  to  brew  his  own  table 
beer,  and  thus  be  kept  from  the  beer-shop. 
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KIRST  EXPENSE. 

t. 

d. 

PRODUCE. 

s. 

d. 

One  pt'Ck  of  the  best 

Seven  gallons  of  beer 

malt 

1 

lOi 

at  Is 

7 

0 

Half  a pound  of  Farn- 

Two  quarts  of  ditto  ditto 

0 

6 

ham  hops 

Three  pounds  of  trea- 

1 

0 

One  quart  af  barm  . . 

0 

8 

cle  

1 

U 

8 

2 

llalf-a-pint  of  barm. . 

0 

2 

Coals  

0 

4 

• 

4 

6 

ALOES — Is  the  inspissated  juice  or  extract 
of  several  varieties  of  aloes.  It  is  largely  im- 
])orted  from  Bombay  and  from  Barbadoes,  and 
formerly  from  the  Island  of  Socotorah,  hence 
the  names  of  the  varieties  of  commerce.  Its 
colour  is  brown,  its  odour  peculiar  and  some- 
what aromatic ; it  consists  of  extractive  and 
resin,  and  is  nearly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  the  solution  as  it  cools  deposits  flakes  of 
resin.  It  is  a warm  stimulating  purgative, 
stimulating  the  larger  intestines,  arid  should  be 
administered  with  caution.  — [Brande  Diet.) 
“ It  is,^^  says  Professor  Youatt,  “the  best,  and 
almost  the  only  purgative  on  which  dependance 
can  be  placed  in  the  treatment  of  the  horse ; 
but  with  cattle  or  sheep  it  is  always  uncertain 
in  its  effect,  and  sometimes  appears  to  be  nearly 
inert.  Six  ounces  have  been  given  without 
'producing  any  appreciable  effect.  The  Barba- 
does aloes  should  be  selected  for  the  horse ; and 
it  is  best  administered  in  a solution  formed  as 
follows ; — two  ounces  of  aloes,  one  ounce  of  gum 
arable,  put  these  into  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  the  mixture  occasionaly  during  the  day, 
then  add  two  ounces  of  tincture  of  ginger.  The 
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dose  is  from  half-a-pint  to  a pint  of  the  solu- 
tion. Tincture  of  aloes/  ^vith  myrrh,  is  thus 
formed — to  eight  ounces  of  powdered  aloes,  and 
one  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh  add  two  quarts  of 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  and  two  quarts  of  water, 
shaking  the  mixture  daily  for  a fortnight.  This 
is  an  excellent  application  for  recent  wounds — 
for  foul  wounds  add  an  equal  part  of  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime. — On  Cattle,  p.  578. 

ALTERATIVES  — Are  those  medicines 
which  operate  without  producing  very  decided 
evacuations.  For  the  sheep,  mix  together  one 
ounce  of  Ethiop’s  mineral,  two  ounces  of  nitre, 
four  ounces  of  sulphur,  give  about  two  drachms 
daily  till  the  animal  is  cured.  For  the  cow  the 
dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  daily. 
For  the  horse  the  dose  is  from  one  ounce  to 
one  ounce  and  a half,  made  into  a ball  with 
soft  soap.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  grease, 
add  to  each  ball  one  drachm  of  finely  powdered 
resin.  In  cases  of  weakness,  two  drachms  of 
gentian  powdered,  and  one  drachm  of  ginger 
powdered. 

AUPERATIVE  BALLS,  see  Balls. 

ASTRINGENT  BALLS,  see  Balls. 

ALUM — Is  a salt  composed  of 

Alumina  ....  10‘76 
I’otassa  . . . . 9‘95 

Sulphuric  acid  . . . 33  74 

\Vater  ....  45-:)5 

Alum  has  a sweet  and  astringent  taste.  It 
dissolves  in  five  times  its  weight  of  water  at  the 
temperature  of  G()°.  It  is  a ])owerful  styptic 
(astringent  applicable  to  stop  bleeding). 
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For  a Horse. — Two  drachms  added  to  a pint 
of  warm  milk  forms  alum  whey,  often  employed 
in  cases  of  excessive  scouring.  It  is,  however, 
more  valuable  as  an  external  application  for 
cracked  heels,  for  grease,  and  for  swelled  legs, 
accompanied  by  exudation  of  moisture  (two 
drachms  dissolved  in  a pint  of  water). 

For  Cattle. — In  scouring  or  in  the  purging 
of  calves : to  the  alum  whey,  add  a drachm  of 
powdered  ginger : if  the  purging  is  excessive, 
add  a scruple  of  opium. 

For  Sheep. — Although  it  is  sometimes  used 
in  cases  of  scouring  for  lambs,  yet  a cordial 
compound  as  follows  is  much  better.  Sheep^s 
cordial: — Prepared  chalk  four  ounces,  pow- 
dered ginger,  two  drachms,  powdered  canella 
bark  eight  drachms,  laudanum  one  ounce,  water 
one  pint;  mix  and  give  two  or  three  tablespoons- 
ful  for  dose  once  or  twice  a day. 

ANIMALS,  THE  DISEASES  OF.  Al- 
though since  the  establishment  of  the  Veterin- 
ary College  very  considerable  advances  have 
been  made  towards  the  more  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  animals,  yet  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  the  general  attention  of  the 
farmers  of  England  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject ; few,  in  fact,  of  these  are  aware  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  horses,  the  cattle,  the 
sheep,  and  the  other  live  stock,  which  now 
tenant  our  islands.  The  calculation  of  Mr. 
McCulloch  makes  the  horses  of  Great  Britain 
amount  to  between  1,400,000  and  1,500,000  ; 
the  cattle  to  5,100,000 ; and  the  sheep  to 
32,000,000. 
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The  amount  of  live  stock  sold  at  Smithfield 
in  the  last  nine  years,  as  given  in  the  subjoined 
table,  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  great  value  ot 
a portion  only  of  the  domestic  animals  ot  our 
country  [Johnson  and  Shaw’s  Farmers’  Almanac, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  216) : — 


Beasts. 

Sheep  ami 
Lambs. 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

1835 

..  172.919 

1,64  7,316 

24,853 

43,134 

1836 

..  158,438 

897.068 

22,981 

34,224 

1837 

..  179,761 

1,540,666 

20,259 

36,325 

1838 

..  183,617 

1,467,574 

15,705 

45,283 

1839 

..  188,535 

1,464.383 

18,576 

51,740 

1840 

..  180.041 

1,521,093 

14,194 

50,314 

1841 

..  175,318 

1,444,597 

16,287 

50,461 

1842 

..  188,157 

1,636,826 

19.296 

39,213 

1843 

..  188,268 

1,854,320 

18,876 

36,320 

And  if  the  public  are,  generally  speaking,  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  value  of  these  nbble 
races  of  domestic  animals,  to  a still  greater 
extent  are  they  unacquainted  with  the  amount 
of  the  annual  mortality  which,  through  neglect, 
or  ill-treatment  of  their  diseases,  or  the  incur- 
able nature  of  them,  so  materially  thins  the 
ranks  of  these  invaluable  tenants  of  the  farmers’ 
lands.  As  information  on  this  head  can  hardly 
be  too  much  diffused,  in  order  to  excite  still 
greater  exertions  towards  the  prevention  of  so 
great  a national  loss,  I wdll  here  collect  toge- 
ther a feW'  facts  from  my  note-book,  bearing  on 
the  question. 

According  to  Mr.  Youatt  [Cattle,  p.  2),  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  lambs  and  sheep  of  our  island 
die  annually  of  disease  ; of  cattle  one-fifteenth 
of  their  number  die  annually  by  inflammatory 
fever  and  milk  fever,  red  water,  boose,  and 
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diarrhoea.  Of  the  great  amount  of  property  thus 
lost  of  which  very  few  persons  are  aware,  he 
gives  the  following  calculation: — “ 160,000 
head  of  cattle  are  sold  in  Smithfield  alone, 
without  including  calves  or  the  dead  market — 
the  carcasses  sent  up  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  If  we  reckon  this  to  be  a tenth  part 
of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  follows  that  1,600,000  cattle  are  sent  to  the 
butcher  every  year,  and,  averaging  the  life  of 
the  ox  or  the  cow  at  five  years,  the  value  of 
British  cattle,  estimated  at  £10  per  head,  will 
be  £80,000,000  sterling.  1,200,000  sheej), 
36,000  pigs,  and  18,000  calves,  are  also  sent  to 
Smithfield  in  the  course  of  a year,  and  if  we 
reckon  these  to  be  one-tenth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, and  allow  only  two  years  as  the  average 
duration  of  the  lives  of  sheep  and  pigs,  and 
value  the  calves  at  £2  10s.  each,  the  pigs  at 
£2,  and  the  sheep  at  £l  10s.,  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  additional  sum  of  nearly  £40,000,000 ; 
so  that  we  may  safely  compute  the  actual  value 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  to  be  nearly 
£120,000,000  sterling.” 

If,  therefore,  one-fifteenth  of  all  the  cattle  of 
England  are  annually  lost  by  disease,  more  than 
£5,000,000  worth  of  cattle  thus  perish  every 
year,  and  with  these  also  die  of  disease  about 
£3,500,000  worth  of  sheep. 

“ No  general  fact  appears  better  established 
in  hippopathology,”  observes  Mr.  Percival  in 
his  excellent  work  on  the  disorders  of  the  horse, 
“ than  that  disease  is  the  penalty  that  nature 
has  attached  to  the  domestication  of  the  horse. 
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So  lon^  as  the  unbroken  colt  remains  at  grass, 
or  in  the  straw  yard,  even  though  he  be  house- 
less and  shelterless,  little  ajjj)rehension  is  en- 
tertained about  his  health  ; no  sooner,  however, 
docs  the  time  arrive  for  his  domestication,  than 
from  the  day,  nay  from  the  very  hour,  when  he 
becomes  stabled,  do  we  begin  to  look  for  his 
^ falling  amiss;’  and  so  prepared  for  this  event 
do  we  feel  in  our  own  mind,  that,  should  the 
animal  escape  all  ailment  during  this  proba- 
tionary stage  of  his  life,  we  are  too  apt  to  regard 
him  as  a fortunate  exception  to  what  seems  to 
be  established  as  the  law  of  nature.” 


Mr.  Percival  has  given  the  follow  ing  table, 
showing  the  ages  at  which  horses  appear  most 
disposed  to  certain  diseases  : — 


Diseases. 

Patients 

under 

5 years 
old. 

In 

their 

lifth 

year. 

Above 
5,  and 
under 
10. 

Above 
10,  and 
under 
20. 

20 

and  up- 
wards. 

Totals. 

Of  the  lungs,  . . 

170 

.'iO 

20 

50 

10 

300 

Of  the  bowels,.. 

10 

20 

40 

70 

20 

160 

Of  the  brain,  .. 

4 

2 

5 

14 

2 

27 

Of  the  eyes,. . . . 

30 

10 

70 

35 

5 

150 

Totals, 

214 

82 

135 

169 

37 

637 

Of  the  6.37  cases  brought  under  medical 
treatment,  134  had  a fatal  termination.  The 
deaths,  therefore,  w ere  at  the  rate  of  21.03  per 
cent.  In  300  pulmonary  cases,  77  died,  or 
25.66  ])cr  cent. 

Of  118  cows  that  died  in  various  grazing 
districts  of  England,  in  the  six  months  from 
May  3,  to  November  3,  1844,  the  cause  of 
death,  as  recorded  by  various  medical  men,  w ho 
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for  a particular  purpose  made  their  returns,  was 


as  follows : — 

Pleuro  Pneumonia  . . .72 

Accidents  . . . .9 

Blackwater  • . . .1 

Colds  or  Inflammation  . . 2 

Constipation  of  the  Bowels  . . 2 

Constipation  of  the  Manifolds  . 2 

Decay  . . . .3 

Diarrhoea  . . . .1 

lioven  . . . .3 

Moose  . . . .1 

Inflammation  (undefined)  . . I 

Inflammation  of  Liver  . . I 

Inflammation  of  Bowels  . . 1 

Loin  fallen  . . . .2 

Milk  Fever  . . . .5 

Poisoned  . . . .1 

Rheumatic  Fever  . . .1 

Water  on  the  Brain  . . . 2 • 

Paralysed  Stomach  . . .2 

Shute  > . , . . .1 

Quinsey  . . . .1 

Cancer  . . . .1 

Doubtful  . . . .3 


Total  . . 118 

Of  the  causes  which  are  productive  of  the 
most  fatal  diseases  of  live  stock,  very  little  is 
known  ; the  most  common  definitions  being 
mere  substitutions  of  unmeaning  words  for  un- 
known phenomena.  That  great  good,  however, 
may  be  effected  in  the  prevention  of  disease  by 
the  more  careful  and  the  more  watchful  treat- 
ment of  live  stock,  is  pretty  certain  ; for  in- 
stance, the  ill  effect  of  rapid  transitions  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  which  domestic  ani- 
mals are  placed,  and  of  ill-treatment,  is  much 
more  considerable  than  some  persons’  arc  wil- 
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ling  to  believe.  The  natural  habits,  too,  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  same  class  of  animals 
differ  very  materially.  In  small,  and  in  tho- 
roughbred horses,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
are  about  40  to  42  in  a minute.  In  the  cart- 
horses of  the  farm,  they  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  3G.  When  they  are  treated  ill,  or  even 
■when  spoken  roughly  to,  their  circulation 
is  increased,  say  ten  pulsations  per  minute. 
The  natural  circidation  of  the  sheep  is  about 
70  per  minute.  The  average  pulse  of  a full- 
grown  ox,  in  a state  of  health,  in  England,  is 
about  40.  This  would  seem  to  increase,  how- 
ever, with  the  temperature  of  the  county  in 
which  he  is  placed.  Dr.  James  Smith  {Jour. 
Agriculture,  vol.  ii.,  j).  92,)  finds  that  in  the 
climate  of  Louisiana,  the  pulse  of  the  ox,  when 
in  its  natural  state,  is  from  68  to  75,  rising  on 
the  slightest  excitement  to  80.  This  may  ex- 
})lain  the  difficulty  they  find  in  that  country  of 
acclimating  the  ox,  an  obstacle  not  found  in 
the  case  of  the  horse,  who  in  the  warm  climate 
of  Louisiana  is  acclimated  with  considerable 
facility. 

That  the  effect  of  cold  is  exceedingly  ]>reju- 
dicial  to  the  fiittening  of  animals,  every  farmer 
is  aware ; Avarmth,  eleauliness,  and  quietude, 
every  owner  of  live  stock,  who  has  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  subject,  readily  allows 
to  be  highly  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
horse  and  the  ox.  To  tlie  ])ig  the  same  remark 
a])plies.  It  is  found  that  the  j)igs  whose  styes 
liave  a southern  declination  thrive  much  better 
than  tho5e  placed  in  a colder  aspect;  they  can 
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hardly  perhaps  be  kept  too  warm  and  too  clean. 
And  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Chit- 
den  and  others  have  proved  that  the  domestic 
sheep  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule : and  thus 
sheltering  of  sheep,  on  an  extensive  scale,  may, 
it  seems,  be  profitably  accomplished. 

The  effect  of  feeding  sheep  with  turnips, 
under  varying  circumstances,  has  been  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  John  Morton  and  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  with  their  usual  scientific  skill.  Five 
lots  of  sheep  were  selected  of  five  each ; each 
sheep  was  allowed  one  pint  of  oats  per  day,  and 
as  many  Swedes  as  they  could  consume.  Lot 
1 was  fed  out  of  doors;  2 in  an  open  shed; 
No.  3 in  an  open  shed,  but  the  sheep  divided 
from  each  other  singly ; 4 in  a close  shed,  in 
the  dark ; No.  5 in  a close  shed,  in  the  dark, 
and  separated  as  lot  3.  The  following  were 
the  results  of  the  experiment,  which  began 
Nov.  18,  1842,  and  terminated  March  9,  1843 
[Ayr  Gaz.,  vol.  i.,  p.  59) : — 

Increase  in  weight 

Lot.  Swedes  eaten.  for  eacli  100  lbs. 

of  roots  eaten. 

1  1,912  lbs 120  lbs. 

2 1,394  „ 2-00  „ 

3 1,238  1-10  „ 

4 886  3-18  „ 

5 886  „ 2-40  „ 

I have  found,’’  says  Mr.  James  Purvis 
{Trans.  High.  Soc.,  p.  399,  Jan.,  1845),  “ alter 
several  years’  experience,  that  the  best  mode  of 
wintering  half-bred  or  Leicester  hogs,  and 
lambing  ewes  on  smooth  ground,  where  the 
climate  is  indifferent,  is  to  have  sheds  with 
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large  yards  attached  to  them.  A shed  of  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  "width, 
having  a back  wall  six  feet  high,  of  drj’  stone 
harled  with  lime,  and  a ])illar  in  front  of  stone 
and  lime,  and  small  trees  laid  across  the  shed 
for  joists  covered  with  branches,  and  thatched 
with  a stack  of  straw,  together  with  a court 
fronting  to  the  south,  of  one  hundred  feet 
square,  fenced  on  the  east  and  west  sides  with 
a dry  stone  dyke  six  feet  high,  and  in  front 
with  a four  feet  wall,  and  all  coped  with  turf, 
will  contain  300  hogs.  A turnip  house  of 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  feet  in  width, 
should  he  constructed  at  one  end  of  the  shed, 
stretching  along  one  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
court,  and  an  apartment  for  the  shej)herd  at  the 
end  of  the  house,  twelve  feet  long  and  fifteen 
feet  in  width.  In  highland  districts  where  food 
and  shelter  in  winter  are  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
the  only  remedy  is  plantation  stalls,  and  the 
sowing  of  whin  and  broom  edges.” 

Facts  like  these  can  hardly  be  too  frequently 
recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  tire  great  and 
enlightened  farmers  of  England ; for  of  many 
sources  of  improvement  to  which  these  direct 
their  attention,  they  alone  can  avail  themselves, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  prevention  of  disease  is 
concerned,  and  the  improvement  of  the  food  of 
live  stock.  It  is  also  in  their  power,  by  the 
encouragement  they  afford  to  the  veterinarian, 
to  do  much  in  the  discovery  of  inq)roved  modes 
of  curing  the  disease  to  winch  domestic  animals 
are  exposed;  and  to  encourage  them  in  this 
noble  effort  let  the  farmers  remember  the  vast 
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progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disorders  of  animals  since  the  days  of 
Leonard  Mascal,  who,  although  perhaps  the 
first  veterinarian  of  his  age  (he  was  the  royal 
farrier  to  James  L),  yet,  in  his  w^ork  called 
“The  Countryman’s  Jewel;  or.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Cattle,”  gravely  recommends,  for  the 
cure  of  the  bloody  flux  in  beasts,  the  following 
treatment:  “Ye  shall  take  but  a frog,  and  cut 
off  his  left  leg,  and  so  put  him  alive  in  the 
beast’s  mouth ; but  then  you  must  have  ready 
a handful  of  salt,  mixed  with  a pint  of  good 
strong  ale,  find  so  soon  as  you  can  after  the 
frog,  give  the  beast  to  drink,  and  make  him 
swallow  all  down  together.” — Farmers’  Mug. 
V.  xi.,  p.  109. 

APOPLEXY  — Is  a complaint  to  which 
over-fed,  fat  horses  are  the  most  commonly 
subject.  It  is  caused  by  a determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain.  The  horse  falls,  and  often 
dies  immediately.  The  only  chance  of  saving 
the  animal  is  by  copious  bleeding.  “ Take  at 
once,”  says  Mr.  Youatt,  “ from  eight  to  ten 
quarts,  and  from  a vein  in  preference  to  an 
artery.  Remove  the  dung  from  the  lower  intes- 
tine with  the  hand,  and  give  a strong  dose  of 
physic.”  This  may  consist  of  the  following 
purging  drench  : — 

Barbadoes  aloes,  1 ounce, 

Epsom  salts,  G ounces. 

Water,  2 pints ; 

mix  these  together  for  use.  Assist  the  opera- 
tion of  those  in  need  by  clysters  of  warm 
water. 
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Apoplexy  or  Staggers  in  Cattle. — Bleed  from 
tour  to  six  quarts,  according  to  size  and 
strength,  and  if  not  relieved  in  two  or  three 
hours,  bleed  again  till  the  beast  is  faint.  The 
following  drench  must  be  given  : — 

Epsom  salts,  1 i lbs. 

Linseed  oil,  1 pint, 

Warm  water,  3 j)int8  ; 

and  repeated  every  six  hours  with  only  half  the 
quantity  of  salts  and  oil,  till  they  are  well  purged; 
after  which  the  following  drench  may  be  given 
twice  a day : — 

Tartar  emetic,  2 scruples. 

Powdered  nitre,  i ounce. 

Gruel,  3 pints  ; — mix  for  use. 

Apoplexy  or  Staggers  in  Sheep. — Bleed  copi- 
ously (about  a quart),  and  afterwards  give  the 
following  drench ; — 

Purging  Drench — 

Epsom  salts,  2 ounces, 

Linseed  oil,  2 ounces, 

NV  arm  gruel  or  water,  4 ounces ; 

to  be  repeated  in  six  hours,  if  the  bowels  arc 
not  well  opened ; afterwards  giv'c  the  following 
fever  drench  once  or  twice  a day : — 

Tartar  emetic,  10  grains. 

Nitre,  2 drachms, 

.Gruel,  2 ounces  ; — mix  for  use. 

Apoplexy  or  Staggers  in  Pigs. — Bleed  and 
aherxtards  open  the  bowels  with  Epsom  salts 
and  sulphur. 

• AZO  PE,  or  NITROGEN. — This  gas  con- 
stitutes /9‘IG  ])er  cent,  of  the  air  we  breathe  ; 
it  is  known  only  in  the  state  of  gas.  Azotic 
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gas  is  invisible  and  elastic,  and  has  no  smell ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  0’969.  Animals  cannot 
breathe  it ; when  they  are  placed  in  a jar  of  it 
they  die  as  rapidly  as  if  immersed  in  water; 
neither  will  it  support  combustion.  It  unites 
with  oxygen  in  various  proportions,  thus — 

Part.  Parts. 

1*75  azote  and  2 oxygen  forms  nitrous  gas. 

1'75  „ 5 „ nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis. 

1’75  „ 4’178  „ nitrous  acid. 

Azote  abounds  in  animal  substances,  for  it 
forms  16’998  per  cent,  of  gelatine;  15’70.')  per 
cent,  of  albumen  (white  of  egg),  Slc.,  and  these 
are  commonly  present  in  all  animal  substances. 
Azote  unites  also  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  forms 
the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia. 

Azote  exists  also  in  gluten ; and  wherever  , 
this  substance  is  present  in  vegetable  matters, 
there,  in  consequence,  azote  is  to  be  found,  but 
otherwise  it  does  not  often  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  vegetable  substances.  And  yet  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  although  azote  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a direct  food  of  plants,  yet  most 
of  those  substances  which  contain  it  are  e.xceed- 
ingly  grateful  to  plants,  such  as  ammonia,  salt- 
petre, animal  matter,  &c. ; and  again,  vegetables 
certainly  emit,  and  probably  inhale,  this  gas. — 
Farmers*  Ency. 

ATMOSPHERE,  THE.  Its  influence  on 
the  health  of  animals.  The  elastic  invisible 
fluid,  which,  to  a considerable  height  surrounds 
our  globe  is  denominated  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  composed  chiefly  of  two  simple  or  undecom- 
posed gases,  viz.,  azote,  or  nitrogen,  79'IG; 
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oxygen  20'82.  It  contains  also  about  1-lOOOth 
of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  aqueous  vapour. 
The  average  proportions  in  which  these  exist  in 
the  atmosphere  are — 

Air, 97'9  per  cent. 

Watery  vapour,  1'  » 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  1'  » 

The  influence  which  the  atmosphere  exerts 
upon  the  health  of  domestic  animals,  is  a ques- 
tion seldom  considered  by  the  farmer,  and  still 
more  rarely  regarded  in  his  practice.  It  is 
hardly  ever,  indeed,  that  the  keeper  of  live 
stock  avails  himself  of  the  facts  which  the  long- 
continued  and  laborious  efforts  of  men  of  science 
have  demonstrated.  Yet  these  great  benefac- 
tors of  the  cultivator  have  shown  very  clearly 
that  the  most  profitable  management  of  all 
animals  cannot  be  attained  without  a due  regard 
to  the  medium  in  which  they  are  placed — that 
in  fact  the  temperature,  the  purity  of  the  air, 
and  even  the  light  in  which  they  are  dwelling, 
must  all  be  carefully  regarded  by  those  who 
would  obtain  from  them  the  maximum  advan- 
tage. A few  facts  in  illustration  of  these  truths, 
therefore,  may  not  be  unserviceable  to  the  far- 
mer. Of  the  advantages  of  pure  air  to  domestic 
animals,  fresh  facts  are  every  year  produced, 
tending  to  show  its  importance  to  their  health. 
It  is  to  this  source  that  is  attributed  by  medical 
men  the  origin  of  the  extensivclyfatal  pulmonary 
complaints  to  which  stall-fed  cows  are  subject. 
In  the  recent  “ Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
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Poor,”  p.  103,  it  is  remarked — “The  spread  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  animals  are  sub- 
ject to  typhus  consumption,  and  the  chief  of 
the  train  of  disorders  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
human,  will,  it  may  be  expected,  more  power- 
fully direct  attention  to  the  common  means  of 
prevention.  The  following  extract  from  a re- 
port on  the  labours  of  the  Board  of  Health  at 
Paris  will  show  the  effect  of  bad  ventilation  on 
cattle  : — ‘ The  epizootic  are,  in  many  respects, 
less  serious  than  the  epidemics ; nevertheless, 
as  they  often  affect  the  animals  which  serv^e  for 
the  nutriment  of  man,  and  that,  apart  from  this 
consideration  they  may  have  grave  consequences 
for  the  public  health,  they  have  constantly  en- 
gaged the  care  of  the  council.  In  1834,  an 
epizootic  was  reported  to  the  administration 
which  prevailed  among  the  cows  of  the  com- 
munes round  Paris,  and  which  caused  a great 
mortality.  The  researches  of  the  council  esta- 
blished that  this  epizootic  was  only  a chronic 
disease,  a true  pulmonary  phthisis,  to  which 
has  been  given  the  name  oi pommeliere^  and  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  cows  had  been 
attacked  which  fill  the  stables  of  the  milkmen 
of  Paris  and  its  environs.  According  to  the 
council,  the  principal  cause  of  the  evil  was  at- 
tributed to  the  vicious  regimen  to  wliich  this 
species  of  animals  is  subjected.  It  is  known 
that  they  pass  a part  of  the  year  in  stables  per- 
fectly closed,  in  which  the  space  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  inmates,  in  which  the 
vitiated  air  renews  itself  with  extreme  difficulty, 
and  in  which  the  heat  is  sometimes  suffocating. 
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It  is  known,  also,  that  they  pass  suddenly  from 
the  food  of  the  stable  to  j)asture,  and  that  in 
this  change  th.ey  go  from  the  hot  and  humid 
atmosphere  of  the  stable  to  a sudden  exposure 
to  the  continual  variations  of  the  external  air. 
This  alternation  of  food  and  of  heat  and  cold 
operates  as  a powerful  cause  of  disease.  But 
as  the  evil  does  not  announce  itself  in  a violent 
manner,  as  its  progress  is  not  very  rapid,  as 
there  is  even  a period  in  the  disease  in  which 
the  animal  is  disposed  to  get  flesh,  the  cow- 
feeder,  who  knows  to  what  point  to  keep  her, 
sells  her  when  she  is  ready  to  calve.  It  is  in  a 
radius  of  thirty  leagues  from  the  capital  that 
cows  of  this  kind  are  purchased  by  the  jobbers, 
who  su])ply  the  milkmen  of  Paris.  With  these 
last  they  still  hold  out  a certain  number  of 
years,  if  they  are  pro])erly  cared  for,  but  in 
general  they  are  kept  in  stables  which  arc  nei- 
ther sufficiently  large  nor  sufficiently  airy,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  same  causes  which 
gave  birth  to  the  malady.  The  phthisis  arrives 
insensibly  at  its  last  stage,  and  carries  off  every 
year  from  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  a great 
number  of  these  cows.’  A similar  discovery 
was  only  lately  made  as  to  the  effect  of  defective 
ventilation  on  the  cavalry  horses  in  some  of  the 
Government  barracks  in  England;  and  it  is 
stated  that  a saving  of  several  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  was  effected  by  an  easy  improvement 
of  the  ventilation  of  tbc  barracks  near  the  metro- 
polis. An  agriculturalist  had  a large  number  of 
sheep  housed  to  feed  them  on  mangel  wurzel, 
but  a great  number  of  them  sickened  and  died, 
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and  he  declared  that  it  was  the  food  which  had 
killed  them.  A veterinary  surgeon,  however, 
who  happened  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  defective  ventilation  pointed  out  the  remedy 
— a better  ventilation  for  the  sheep,  which  w^erq 
overcrowded.  The  defect  was  remedied — the 
sheep  ate  well,  and  throve  upon  the  mangel 
wurzel.” 

The  decided  ill  effect  of  confined  air  is  more 
rapidly  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ani- 
mals ; for  instance,  the  fact  of  the  pernicious 
effect  of  offensive  smells  on  the  small  graminivor- 
ous birds,  and  the  short  duration  of  their  lives  in 
close  rooms,  and  densely  populated  districts  is 
attested  by  the  bird  fanciers  of  London.  ‘‘  It 
is  known,^’  says  Dr.  Arnot,  “ that  a canary  bird, 
suspended  near  the  top  of  a curtained  bedstead 
in  w hich  people  have  slept,  will  generally,  owing 
to  the  impurity  of  the  air,  be  found  dead  in  the 
morning ; and  small  close  rooms  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor  are  sometimes  as  ill  ventilated 
as  the  curtained  bedstead.” — [First  Report  on 
the  Health  of  Large  Towns,  jJ.  61.)  In  respect 
of  cattle,  the  slaughtermen  have  decided  reasons 
for  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  effluvium  of  the 
place  which  causes  them  to  lose  their  appetites. 
— Report  of  Interment  in  Toions,  j).  10. 

The  temperature  and  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  horses  are  kept  is  a question 
equally  seldom  regarded;  or,  if  considered  at 
all,  is  generally  arranged  in  a way  certain  to 
produce  ill  effects.  “ The  temperature  of  the 
stable,”  says  Professor  Youatt,  in  his  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Horse,  “ should,  during  the 
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winter  months,  never  exceed  ten  degrees  above 
that  of  the  external  air,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  should  be  as  similar  to  it  as  possible. 
It  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be, 
that  the  return  to  a hot  stable  is  rpiite  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  change  from  a heated  atmos- 
phere to  a cold  and  biting  air.  Many  a horse, 
that  has  travelled  without  injury  over  a bleak 
country,  has  been  suddenly  seized  with  inflam- 
mation and  fever  when  he  has,  immediately  at 
the  end  of  his  journey,  been  surrounded  with 
heated  and  foul  air.  It  is  the  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  whether  from  heat  to  cold,  or 
from  cold  to  heat,  that  does  the  mischief,  and 
yearly  destroys  a multitude  of  horses.  The 
stable  should  be  as  large,  compared  with  the 
number  of  horses  which  it  is  destined  to  con- 
tain, as  circumstances  will  allow.  A stable  for 
six  horses  should  not  be  less  than  fortv  feet  in 
length,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  wide.  If 
tliere  be  \io  lott  above,  the  inside  of  the  roof 
should  always  be  plastered,  to  prevent  direct 
currents  of  air  and  occasional  droppings  from 
broken  tiles;  and  the  heated  and  foul  air  should 
escape,  and  cool  and  pure  air  be  admitted,  by 
elevation  of  the  central  tiles  ; or  by  large  tubes 
carried  through  the  roof,  with  caps  a little  above 
them  to  prevent  the  beating  in  of  the  rain ; or 
by  gratings  placed  high  up.in  the  walls.  These 
latter  ajicrtures  should  be  as  far  above  the  horses 
as  they  can  conveniently  be  placed,  by  which 
means  all  injurious  draught  will  be  i)reventcd. 
It  there  is  a loft  above  the  stable,  the  ceiling 
should  be  plastered  in  order  to  jirevent  the  foul 
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air  from  penetrating  to  the  hay  above,  and  in- 
juring both  its  taste  and  its  wholesomeness ; 
and  no  openings  should  be  allowed  above  the 
racks,  through  which  the  hay  may  be  thrown 
into  the  rack,  for  they  also  will  permit  the  foul 
air  to  ascend  to  the  provender,  and,  in  the  act 
of  filling  the  rack,  and  w hile  the  horse  is  eagerly 
gazing  u])ward  for  his  food,  many  a grass-seed 
has  fallen  into  his  eye,  and  produced  considerable 
inflammation ; while  at  other  times,  when  the 
careless  groom  has  left  open  the  trap  door,  a stream 
of  cold  air  beats  down  on  the  head  of  the  horse. 
The  stable  with  a loft  over  it  should  never  be 
less  than  tw^elve  feet  high,  and  proper  ventila- 
tion should  be  secured  either  by  tubes  carried 
through  the  loft  to  the  roof,  or  by  gratings 
close  to  the  ceiling.  These  gratings  or  open- 
ings should  be  enlarged  or  contracted  by  means 
of  a covering  or  shutter,  so  that  during  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  the  stable  should  possess 
nearly  the  same  temperature  with  the  open  air, 
and,  in  winter,  a temperature  not  more  than 
ten  degrees  above  that  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. A hot  stable  has,  in  the  mind  of  the 
groom,  been  long  connected  with  a glossy  coat. 
The  latter,  it  is  thought,  cannot  be  attained 
without  the  former.  To  this  we  should  reply 
that,  in  winter,  a thin,  glossy  coat  is  not  desir- 
able. Nature  gives  to  every  animal  a warmer 
clothing  when  the  cold  w'eather  approaches. 
The  horse  acquires  a thicker  and  a lengthened 
coat,  in  order  to  defend  him  from  the  surround- 
ing cold.  Man  puts  on  an  additional  and  a 
warmer  covering,  and  his  comfort  is  increased 
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and  his  health  presented  by  it.  He  who  knows 
anything  of  the  horse,  or  cares  anything  for  his 
enjoyment,  will  not  object  to  a coat  a little 
longer  and  a little  roughened,  when  the  wintry 
wind  blows  bleak.  The  coat,  however,  need 
not  be  so  long  as  to  be  unsightly ; and  warm 
clothing,  even  in  acool  stable,  will,  with  plenty 
of  honest  grooming,  keep  the  hair  sufficiently 
smooth  and  glossy  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidi- 
ous. The  over-heated  air  of  a close  stable  saves 
much  of  this  grooming,  and  therefore  the  idle 
attendant  unscrupulously  sacrifices  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  horse.  Of  nothing  are  we 
more  certain,  than  that  the  majority  of  the 
maladies  of  the  horse,  and  those  of  the  worst 
and  most  fatal  character,  are  directly  or  indirect- 
ly to  be  attributed  to  the  unnatural  heat  of  the 
stable,  and  the  sudden  change  of  the  animal 
from  a high  to  a low,  or  from  a low  to  a high 
temperature.” — {YouatVs  Horse,  p.  346).  The 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  wool  of  sheep  is 
remarkable ; when  they  are  removed  from  a 
w.irm  to  a colder  climate,  the  wool  j)roduced 
becomes  coarser,  until  at  last  it  degenerates  into 
hair.  The  hair  of  other  animals  is  effected  in  a 
similar  way.  Those  which  produce  in  Russia 
and  other  northern  portions  of  the  world  the 
richest  furs,  are  found  in  the  warmer  climates 
with  a thin  and  worthless  covering  of  hair. 

If,  however,  the  horse  is  too  often  subjected 
to  a temperature,  for  the  sake  of  his  coat,  much 
too  elevated,  the  ox  and  the  sheep  are  as  fre- 
([uently  kept  in  a medium  far  too  low  for  their 
most  profitable  increase  in  fatness.  The  cause 
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of  cold  retarding  the  fattening  of  animals  is  well 
explained  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. — Jour.  Roy. 
Ag.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  215.  See  Food. 

Even  light  exerts  a very  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  health  of  animals.  Every  horse- 
dealer  is  aware  how  rapidly  a horse  kept  quietly 
in  a dark  stable  gets  into  condition ; a blind 
horse  generally  carries  a good  coat.  Mr.  Ward, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  remarks  on  this  head 
{Report  on  State  of  Health  in  Large  Towns,  p. 
41) ; — “During  a ])ractice  of  thirty  years  in  a 
densely  pojjulated  neighbourhood,  my  attention 
has  been  rej)eatedly  drawn  to  the  influence  of 
light,  not  only  as  a most  efficient  means  of 
j)reventing  disease,  but  likewise  as  tending 
materiallv  to  render  disease  milder  when  it 
occurs,  and  more  amenable  to  medical  and 
other  treatment.  Dupuytren,  I think,  relates 
the  case  of  a lady  whose  maladies  had  baffled 
the  skill  of  several  eminent  practitioners.  This 
lady  resided  in  a dark  room  (into  which  the  sun 
never  shone)  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of 
Paris.  After  a careful  examination,  Dupuytren 
was  led  to  refer  her  complaints  to  the  absence 
of  light,  and  recommended  her  removal  to  a 
more  cheerful  situation.  This  change  was 
followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results  ; all  her 
complaints  vanished.  Sir  James  Wylie  has 
given  a remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of 
light.  He  states  that  the  cases  of  disease  on 
the  dark  side  of  an  extensive  barrack  at  St. 
Petersburg  have  been  uniformly  for  many  years, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  to  those  on 
the  side  exposed  to  strong  light.  The  experi- 
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menta  of  Dr.  Edwards  arc  conclusive.  He  has 
shown  that  if  tadpoles  are  nourished  with  pro- 
per food,  and  exposed  to  the  constantly  renewed 
contact  of  water  (so  that  the  beneficial  respira- 
tion may  be  maintained),  but  are  entirely  de- 
prived of  light,  their  growth  continues,  but 
their  metamoi'jihosis  into  the  condition  of  air- 
breathing  animals  is  arrested,  and  they  remain 
in  the  form  of  large  tadpoles.  Dr.  Edwards 
also  observes  that  persons  who  live  in  caves 
and  cellars,  or  in  very  dark  and  narrow  streets, 
are  apt  to  produce  deformed  children ; and  that 
men  who  w^ork  in  mines  are  liable  to  diseases 
and  deformity  beyond  what  the  simple  close- 
ness of  the  air  would  be  likely  to  produce.” 

“ My  advice,”  he  adds,  “ to  young  j)eople 
who  are  about  to  marry,  and  can  aflbrd  only 
one  or  two  rooms,  is  to  choose  the  largest  room 
they  can  find,  and  in  which  they  can  obtain 
the  greatest  quantity  of  solar  light ; the  amount 
of  disease  in  light  rooms,  as  compared  w ith 
that  in  dark  rooms,  being  infinitely  less.” 

From  these  slight  notices  of  the  influence  of 
Impure  air,  neglected  tem])erature,  and  of  light 
upon  animals,  the  accomplished  farmer  may 
pcrhai)S  be  led  to  still  further  investigations  in 
a field  of  research  so  important,  yet  so  imper- 
fectly exjflored.  And,  moreover,  he  may  not 
perchance  feel  disinclined  to  conclude  thfit,  as 
he  has  long  and  successfidly  reaped  an  abun- 
dant reward  from  f)aying  the  most  careful  at- 
tention to  the  tempcrat\ire  and  to  the  atmo- 
8j)here  in  which  his  field  crops  are  placed,  so 
it  is  not  unlikely  that,  by  only  similar  care  with 
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regard  to  his  domestic  animals,  an  equally  pro- 
fitable harvest  might  be  gathered. — Farmers^ 
Mag.  vol.  xxii. 


B. 


BACK  SINEWS,  SPRAIN  OF.  — The 
best  treatment  of  this  complaint  is,  first  bleed 
from  the  plate  vein,  by  which  means  the  blood 
is  drawn  from  the  inflamed  part.  Next  local  by 
applications  of  hot  water  to  the  back  of  the  leg, 
frequently  repeated,  and  a dose  of  physic.  At 
the  same  time  use  a bandage ; keeping  it  moist 
with  a lotion  composed  of — 

Sal  ammoniac 4 ounces. 

Powdered  nitre, 4 „ 

Vinegar, 1 quart. 

Water, 4 pints. 

Mix  for  use. 


BALLS — Are  by  far  the  most  common,  and 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  mode  of  adminis- 
tering many  kinds  of  medicine.  Balls  should 
never  weigh  more  than  1 1 or  2 ounces,  and  be 
not  more  than  3 inches  in  length,  and  1 inch 
in  diameter,  otherwise  they  will  pass  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  gullet.  The  balls  most  com- 
monly employed  are  thus  prepared — 

Alterative  Ball. 

Powdered  nitre  3 drachms. 

Sulphur  2 „ 

Black  antimony 2 „ 

Powdered  carraway  seeds  2 „ 

Treacle  or  soft  soap  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 
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Another  Alterative  Ball. 


Tartar  emetic  ^ 

Powdered  ginger  2 

Castile  soap  2 

Powdered  gentian 2 

Treacle  or  soft  soap  sufficient  to  form  a 


draclun. 

»• 

ball! 


Alterative  Tonic  Ball. 


Powdered  nitre  

Sulphur  

Black  antimony 

Barbadoes  aloes 

Powdered  ginger 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 


2 drachms. 


2 

1 

1 

2 


»» 


Astringent  Ball. 

Powdered  opium  

„ ginger  

„ cassia  

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 

Cordial  Ball 


2 

2 


drachm. 

t» 

I* 


Carraway  seeds  powdered  4 ounces. 

Aniseed  powdered  4 „ 

Coriander  seed  powdered  4 ., 

Powdered  ginger 2 „ 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  into  balls ; oz.  for  a dose. 


Cordial  Diuretic  Balls. 


Carraway  seeds  powdered 4 ounces. 

Aniseed  powdered 4 „ 

Coriander  seed  powdered  4 „ 

Powdered  ginger  2 „ 

Yellow  resin  1 „ 

Treacle  or  soft  soap  sufficient  to  form  into  balls  ; IJ  oz.  for 
1 dose. 


Cough  Ball. 


Asafcctida 1 

Camphor  1 

Powdered  squill  ^ 

Castile  soap  2 


Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 
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Diuretic  Balls. 

Castile  soap  4 oances. 

Nitre  2 „ 

Resin 1 „ 

Powdered  aniseed 4 „ 

Oil  of  juniper ^ „ 

Treacle  or  soft  soap  sufficient  to  make  eight  balls. 

Farcy  Ball. 

Blue  vitriol  1 drachm. 

Gentian  powder 2 „ 

Linseed  meal  and  treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 

Fever  Ball. 

Tartar  emetic  1 drachm. 

Nitre 3 „ 

Linseed  meal  and  treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 

Mange  Balls. 

Powdered  black  antimony 2 ounces. 

„ Nitre 2 „ 

„ Resin 1 „ 

„ Gentian 2 „ 

Castile  soap  ' 2 „ 

Treacle  or  soft  soap  sufficient  to  make  eight  balls. 

Mercurial  Ball. 

Calomel 1 drachm. 

Barbadoes  aloes  ........  ....  6 

Powdered  ginger  2 „ 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 

Physic  Ball. 

Barbadoes  aloes  5 to  8 drachms. 

(According  to  size  and  strength  of  horse.) 

Powdered  ginger 2 „ 

Castile  soap 1 „ 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 

Tonic  Ball. 

Blue  vitriol  1 drachm. 

Powdered  cascarilla  bark 2 „ 

„ Gentian 2 „ 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 
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jrorm  Ball. 


Emetic  tartar  

Powdered  ginger  

Sulphur 

Soft  soap  sufficient  to  form  a 


1 drachm. 
1 

^ ounce, 
hall. 


Couyh  Ball  for  Dogs. 

Dover’s  powder 1 drachm. 

Nitre  

Sulphur  3 drachms. 

Teracle  sufficient  to  make  6 or  8 balls. 


Worm  Balls  for  Dogs. 

Calomel 1 to  4 grains. 

Powdered  jalap  . . S i»  20  „ 

Butter  sufficient  to  make  a ball ; to  be  given  fasting. 


Alterative  Balls  for  Dogs. 

Flour  of  sulphur  . . . 12  ounces. 

Powdered  Nitre 2 „ 

Ethiops  mineral 1 h 

Treacle  sufficient  to  make  a mass. 

Give  a piece  the  size  of  a nut  to  a walnut,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  dog. 

Tonic  Balls  for  Dogs. 

Powdered  gentian 2 ounces. 

„ Cinchona  bark 1 „ 

„ Camomile  flowers  . . 1 „ 

„ Ginger i „ 

Treacle  sufficient  to  make  a mass. 

Give  from  ^ to  H drachms  for  a dose. 


Physic  Balls  for  Dogs. 


Garbadoes  Aloes 2 ounces. 

Powdered  Ginger  2 drachms. 

Calomel 2 „ 


Treacle  sufficient  to  make  a mass. 

The  dose,  10  grains  to  1 drachm,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
dog 

BARLEY.  1000  lbs.  of  two-rowed  barley, 
according  to  Professor  J.  F.  .Tobnston,  produce, 
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when  reduced  to  ashes,  the  following  sub- 
stances : — 


Potash, 

Grain. 
..2*78  lbs. 

Straw. 
1*80  lbs. 

Soda, 

..2*90  „ 

0*48 

»» 

Lime, 

...1*06  „ 

5*54 

ft 

Magnesia, 

..1*80  „ 

0*76 

Alumina 

...0*25  „ 

1*46 

Oxide  of  iron,  

0*14 

99 

Oxide  of  Manganese, 

..  — 

0*20 

99 

Silica, 

11*82  „ 

38*56 

f# 

Sulphuric  acid, 

..0*59  „ 

1*18 

99 

Phosphoric  acid,  . . . 

...2*10  „ 

1*60 

99 

Chlorine,  

...0*19  „ 

0*70 

99 

23*49  „ 

52*42 

99 

Traces  of  cubic  petre,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is 
also  commonly  found  in  barley. 

BEE^S  WAX.  Bee’s  wax  is  used  in  the 
composition  of  most  ointments ; but  owing  to 
the  high  price,  yellow  resin  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted. According  to  the  experiments  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  100  parts  are  composed 


of — 

Oxygen, 5*54 

Hydrogen, 12*67 

Carbon, 81*75 


BASILICON.  Black  Basilicon  is  com- 
posed of — 

Bee’s  wax,  8 ounces. 

Yellow  resin,  8 ounces. 

Pitch,  8 ounces. 

Black  resin,  8 ounces. 

Sweet  oil,  20  ounces ; — melt  by  a gentle  heat. 

Yellow  Basilicon  is  composed  of — 

Bee’s  wax,  8 ounces, 

Yellow  resin,  8 ounces. 

Burgundy  pitch,  8 ounces. 

Horse  turpentine,  3 ounces. 

Sweet  oil,  20  ounces  ; — melt  by  a gentle  heat. 
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Ytdlow  Basilicon,  sold  by  druggists,  is  formed 

of : 

Yellow  resin,  8 ounces, 

Bee’s  wax,  8 ounces, 

Olive  oil,  1C  ounces.  jj  i 

Melt  the  resin  and  ^vax  together,  and  add  the 
oil  whilst  hot,  and  strain  through  a sieve. 

BEANS.  1000  parts  of  the  field  bean,  con- 
tain, according  to  Professor  J.  F.  Johnston, 
when  dried  in  the  sun — 

Field  Bean. 


Seetl. 

Straw. 

4-15 

16-56 

8-16 

0-50 

1-65 

6-24 

1-58 

2-09 

0-34 

0-10 

0-07 

0-05 

1-26 

2 20 

0-80 

0-34 

2-92 

2-26 

0-41 

0.80 

21-36  i 31-21 


BEER,  see  Ale. 

BENZOIC  ACID,  see  Acid. 
BLACKING— May  be  made  as  follows  : — 
Bone  black,  1 lb. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  i ounce  mix  them  together,  and  add, 

1 ounce  gum  tragacanth, 

2 ounces  neat’s-foot  oil, 

1 lb.  treacle, 

3 pints  stale  beer,  or  common  vinegar. 

BLACKING — For  Harness: — 

White  wax,  6 ounces, 

Black  resin,  ^ ounce. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  4 ounces liquify  with  gentle 
heat,  and  add — 
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Powdered  indigo  blue,  i ounce, 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  ^ ounce, 

Ivory  black,  ^ lb. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  sufficient  to  form  a paste. 

BLACK  LEG,  see  Black  Quarter. 

BLACK  OILS.  These  are  prepared  as 
follow : — 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  1 pint, 

Rape  oil,  2 pints. 

Mix  them  together  in  a stone  jar,  and  add 
gradually  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  j when 
cool,  add  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  thyme. 

BLACK  QUARTER.  (Quarter  Evil- 
Quarter  111 — Black  Leg — Blood  Striking — The 
Blood  Joint  Felon,  or  Inflammatory  Evil.)  In- 
flammatory fever  is  known  by  various  names  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the 
symptoms  it  betrays  during  its  progress.  It 
occurs  most  commonly  in  young  stock,  espe- 
cially with  those  who  are  thriving  the  best. 
The  symptoms  are — extension  of  neck,  eyes 
red  and  protruding,  breath  hot,  muzzle  dry,  the 
pulse  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  in  a minute,  the 
flanks  heave,  the  animal  moans,  the  appetite  is 
gone.  Death  often  ensues  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  even  less.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  animal  becomes  lame,  hence  the  term  joint 
murrain,  or  quarter  evil.  If  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  loins  and  back  become  very  tender, 
swellings  about  the  shoulder  ensue,  attended 
with  a crackling  noise ; putrefaction  has,  in 
fact,  commenced.  Sometimes  hard  patches  of 
apparently  dead  skin  make  their  appearance, 
this  indicates  that  sloughing  has  began  of  a 
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nature  remarkable  for  its  rapidity : this  is  black 
quarter  rapidly  spreading.  Ulcers  next  appear 
chiefly  about  the  mouth ; a discharge  of  offen- 
sive bloody  matter  from  the  mouth  ensues. 

The  best  treatment,  is  copious  bleeding  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  animal  will  bear  without 
falling ; then  immediately  administer  strong 
purgative  doses,  containing  a pound  and  a half 
of  Epsom  salts,  diluted  in,  say  three  pints  of 
Avarm  gruel,  or  warm  water,  and  add  a pint  of 
linseed  oil ; if  this  does  not  operate  in  six  or 
seven  hours,  give  another  dose  containing  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and,  if  that  does  not 
jjroduce  any  effect,  give  doses  of  half  a pound 
each  every  six  hours.  In  need,  again  bleed 
when  the  animal  has  purged  and  the  pulse  is 
reduced.  Insert  setons  in  the  dewlaps,  and 
give,  two  or  three  times  a- day,  the  following 
sedative  medicine : — 

Digitalis,  i drachm. 

Emetic  Tartar,  1 drachm. 

Camphor,  1 drachm. 

Nitre,  i ounce. 

Gruel,  2 pints. 

The  prevention  of  this  disease  is  for  more 
successful  in  general  than  its  attempted  cure — 
occasional  doses  of  physic,  the  wearing  of  a 
seton,  and  frequent  careful  examinations  by  the 
owner  or  bailiff,  “are  worth,”  says  Mr.  Youatt, 
“the  whole  Veterinary  Pharm.” 

Blood,  Black  Quarter,  or  Inflammatory  Fever 
in  Sheep. — Bleed  from  the  jugular  vein  till  the 
sheep  staggers  or  falls,  and  give  the  following 
drench : — 
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Epsom  salts,  2 ounces. 

Linseed  oil,  2 ounces. 

Gruel,  four  ounces,  or  sufficient  to  dissolve 
the  salts,  and  repeat  every  three  or  four  hours, 
till  the  bowels  are  well  relieved ; then  give  the 
following  fever  drink  twice  a-day : — 

Tartar  emetic,  10  grains. 

Camphor,  20  grains. 

Nitre,  2 drachms. 

Gruel,  a wine  glass  full. 

BLACK  WATER.  “The  disease  commonly 
called  Red  Water,  Brown  Water,  Black  Water, 
Moor  111,  &c.,""  remarks  Mr.  R.  Thomson,  of 
Auchterarder,  “ is  most  prevalent  in  old  foggy 
pastures.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  hill  pastures,  or 
in  new -sown  pastures,  in  which  there  is  abun- 
dance of  clover ; but  it  sometimes  hajjpens  at 
the  stall,  where  the  animal  has  no  other  allow- 
ance than  straw,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  It 
usually  makes  its  appearance  after  a few  days 
of  rain  followed  by  cold  dry  weather.  As  the 
disease  appears  at  times  in  all  situations,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  its  cause,  which  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  ])asture,  or  the  state  of  the  weather, 
or  both  combined.  It  attacks  every  breed  and 
kind  of  cattle.  The  first  symptom  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  something  like  blood  mixed  with 
the  urine.  So.  trifling  is  the  complaint  in  some 
instances,  that  no  inconvenience  seems  to  be 
felt  by  the  animal,  which  eats  and  drinks  as 
usual,  chews  the  cud,  and  is  free  of  the  disease 
in  a few  days.  In  such  cases,  a natural  diarr- 
hoea comes  on,  to  which  the  cure  may  be  attri- 
buted. In  general,  however,  the  disease  is  not 
observed  until  the  animal  refuses  food,  sepa- 
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rates  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  appears  dull 
and  heavy,  and  manifests  great  languor  and 
apathy.  The  ears  droop,  the  urine  is  of 
a reddish  or  brownish  colour,  and,  if  it  be 
a milch  cow,  the  milk  is  often  similarly 
tinged.  The  pulse  ranges  from  GO  to  70  ; 
there  is  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels : 
the  urine  is  discharged  in  moderate  quantity, 
and  apparently  without  pain.  After  copiously 
bleeding,  give  Epsom  salts,  one  pound,  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  repeated  every  six  hours,  in 
half-pound  doses,  until  the  bowels  are  relieved. 
If  relief  is  not  afforded,  the  pulse  begins  to 
sink,  and  if  a little  blood  be  drawn  at  this  time, 
its  surface  assumes  a brownish  colour ; the  eye 
appears  of  a yellowish  brown  tint ; the  urine 
acquires  a darker  hue ; the  animal  refuses  to 
rise  ; the  pulse  sinks  ; the  legs,  tail,  and  horns 
turn  cold ; and  the  animal  dies,  to  all  appear- 
ance perfectly  exhausted,  although  it  has  mani- 
fested no  symptoms  of  acute  pain  during  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

There  are  two  diseases  which  in  their 
symptoms  bear  some  resemblance  to  moor-ill 
in  cattle,  viz.,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  or  urethra,  which  often  happens  at 
calving.  In  this  case,  the  urine,  which  is  dis- 
charged with  pain,  is  mixed  with  blood,  but 
not  so  intimately  so  as  the  coloured  urine  in 
moor-ill,  and  has  generally  more  or  less  mucus 
mixed  >\ith  it.  Inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
in  cattle  is  comparatively  rare.  I have  seen 
only  one  well-marked  case,  which  terminated 
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fatally.  Tlie  animal  experienced  considerable 
pain  upon  pressure  being  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  kidneys.  The  urine  was  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  nearly  as  thick  as  blood ; the  pulse 
90,  and  very  hard.  As  the  disease  advanced, 
the  urine  became  black  and  fetid.  The  animal 
all  along  exhibited  symptoms  of  excruciating 
pain,  until  death  terminated  its  sufferings. 
Post-mortem  examination  disclosed  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  abdo- 
minal cavity  contained  a large  quantity  of  dark- 
coloured  fetid  fluid ; the  fat  surrounding  the 
kidneys,  as  well  as  the  kidneys  themselves,  was 
in  part  gangrenous  ; and  the  fat  generally  exhi- 
bited a yellow  colour,  as  is  usual  in  cases 
where  death  terminates  inflammato.  y diseases.” 
— Trans.  High.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  9. 

Red  Water  in  Sheep — Water-braa^. — Bleed 
freely,  and  give  the  following  drench  : — 

Epsom  salts,  2 ounces, 

Linseed  oil,  1 ounce. 

Warm  water,  4 ounces  ; — mix  for  a dose. 

Half  the  above  for  a lamb.  The  belly  should 
be  well  fomented  with  hot  water. 

BLADDER.  The  diseases  of  the  bladder 
in  horses  or  in  cattle  can  hardly  be  well  treated 
but  by  an  experienced  veterinary  surgeon,  ca- 
pable of  distinguishing  the  symptoms  of  In- 
flammation of  the  Bladder  from  Inflammation 
of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder.  The  best  course 
to  be  adopted  in  inflammation  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  is  very  copious  bleeding,  with  a 
dose  of  opening  physic.  (This  may  be  com- 
posed of  Barbadoes  aloes,  in  powder,  6 to  8 
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drachms  ; powdered  gum  arabic,  1 ounce  ; dis- 
solved in  a pint  of  water.)  If  this  plan  does  not 
give  relief,  a drachm  of  powdered  opium  may 
be  given,  either  in  gruel,  or  in  a ball,  about 
every  two  or  three  hours ; and  the  reduction 
of  the  spasm  may  be  further  promoted  by  ap- 
plying a blister  over  the  affected  part. 

BLEEDING.  This  operation  is  best  per- 
formed by  non-professional  persons  with  a 
fleam,  and  this  instrument  is  perhaps  the  safest 
in  their  hands.  The  jugular  vein  is  commonly 
selected ; the  point  of  the  fleam  is  held  over  the 
vein,  into  which  it  is  struck  by  a smart  blow 
with  a bloodstick.  The  point  chosen  is  about 
two  inches  below  the  place  where  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  jugular  vein  unite  at  the  angle  of 
the  jaw\  The  horse,”  says  Professor  Youatt, 
should  be  blind-folded  on  the  side  on  which 
he  is  to  be  bled,  or  his  head  turned  well  away ; 
the  hair  is  smoothed  along  the  course  of  the 
vein  with  the  moistened  finger,  then  with  the 
third  and  little  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which 
holds  the  fleam,  pressure  is  made  on  the  vein 
sufficient  to  bring  it  fairly  into  view',  but  not 
to  swell  it  too  much,  for  then,  presenting  a 
rounded  surface,  it  would  be  apt  to  roll  or  slip 
under  the  blow.  The  fleam  is  to  be  placed 
in  a direct  line  with  the  course  of  the  vein,  and 
over  the  ])recise  centre  of  the  vein,  as  close  to 
it  as  possible,  but  its  point  not  absolutely 
touching  the  vein.  A sharp  rap  with  the 
bloodstick  or  the  hand,  on  that  part  of  the 
back  of  the  fleam  immediately  over  the  blade, 
will  cut  through  the  vein,  and  the  blood  will 
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flow.”  [The  Horse,  p.  179.)  Receive  the  blood 
into  a vessel  properly  marked,  so  that  the 
quantity  taken  may  be  exactly  known.  When 
a sufficient  quantity  of  blood  is  taken,  bring 
the  edges  of  the  vein  together,  pass  a pin 
through  them,  and  keep  them  together  by  a 
little  tow,  or  a hair  or  two.  In  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  the  edges  of  the  vein  will 
have  united,  and  the  pin  may  be  withdrawn. 
Be  careful  to  wipe  the  edges  of  the  fleam  quite 
dry,  for  a very  small  degree  of  moisture  will 
cause  it  to  rust. 

Sheep — are  generally  bled  from  the  cheek- 
vein,  and  the  shepherd  does  this  without  assist- 
ance, using  a lancet,  and  stopping  the  bleeding 
with  a pin.  The  quantity  of  blood  taken  away 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  reference 
always  being  had  to  the  smallness  in  quantity 
of  the  blood  (in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal)  which  the  sheep  contains.  The  blood 
of  a thin  man  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  his 
weight ; of  a fat  man,  about  one-tenth  ; of  a 
horse,  one-eighteenth  ; of  an  ox,  one-twentieth  ; 
of  a sheep  in  fair  condition,  one-twenty-second. 

Cattle — are  commonly  bled  from  the  jugular 
vein.  The  farmer  may,  for  this  purpose,  use 
the  fleam  rather  than  the  lancet : for  in  non- 
professional hands  it  is  the  safest  instrument. 
It  is  well  to  make  such  an  orifice  as  shall  cause 
the  blood  to  flow  rapidly  ; for  it  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor Youatt  remarks,  more  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  is  drawn,  than  on  the 
quantity  abstracted,  that  the  benefit  of  bleeding 
depends.  The  bleeding,  when  inflammation  is 
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considerable,  should  be  continued  until  the 
pulse  of  the  animal  indicates  that  the  circula- 
tion is  reduced.  The  vein  may  be  stopped,  as 
with  a horse,  by  a pin  and  some  tow. 

BLISTERS.  A Strong  Liquid  Blister  is 
composed  of — 

Cantharides  bruised,  2 ounces, 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine,  8 ounces, 

Oil  of  thyme,  2 drachms. 

Soft  water,  8 ounces. 

Pour  the  water  boiling  hot  on  the  cantharides, 
and  let  it  stand  all  night ; in  the  morning,  add 
the  spirits  of  wine  and  oil  of  thyme  ; let  it 
stand  fourteen  days,  occasionally  shaking. 

Liquid  Sweating  Blister — 

Strong  liquid  blister,  1 ounce. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  3 ounces. 

Spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  1 ounce;— mix. 

To  be  rubbed  on  with  the  hand  every  morning, 
for  twenty  minutes,  in  Ring-Bone,  Splints, 
Bone-Spavin,  &c. 

BLISTER  OINTMENT— Is  made  of— 

Fresh  powdered  Spanish  flies,  2 ounces. 

Lard,  8 ounces. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  2 ounces  ; — mix  for  use. 

BLISTER  FLIES  ( CANTHARIDES ). 
Arc  chiefly  imported  from  Astracan  and 
Sicily.  They  should  be  dry,  and  free  from 
mould  and  dust,  of  a strong  nauseous  odour, 
brilliant  colour,  and  not  mixed  with  other 
beetles,  which  is  frequently  the  case  to  a great 
extent.  Ihey  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time 
in  a dry  place,  and  secured  from  air;  but  thev 
arc  liable,  notwithstanding  their  acrimonv,  to 
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the  attacks  of  small  insects,  which  gradually 
1 educe  them  to  dust,  without,  however,  mate- 
rially affecting  their  activity. 

BLUE  VllRIOL.  Sulphate  of  copper  is 
a salt  used  very  commonly  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice; it  is  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  31.38, 
oxide  of  copper  32.32,  water  36.30. 

This  is  a powerful  tonic,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed in  solutions  successfully  as  a cure  for 
the  Glanders.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  in  its 
action  in  this  respect,  and  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  ginger  and  gentian,  in  doses 
of  two  drachms,  not  more  than  twice  in  the  day. 
Dissolved  in  water,  four  drachms  to  a quart, 
it  forms  a mild  stimulant ; if  two  ounces  are 
employed  with  the  same  proportion  of  water, 
it  makes  a gentle  caustic  for  proud  flesh  or 
fungous  matter.  In  the  state  of  fine  powder  it 
is  successfully  sprinkled  on  the  wound,  in  cases 
of  canker  in  the  foot.  In  fact,  blue  vitriol  is 
the  most  valuable  for  external  applications. 

It  is  used  in  considerable  quantities  as  a 
steep  for  wheat,  to  prevent  bags  or  smut.  The 
following  is  the  best  mode  of  using  it : — “ Dis- 
solve 5 lbs.  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper : 
it  is  worth  about  5d.  per  lb.)  in  5 gallons  of 
boiling  water,  then  add  the  solution  to  30  gal- 
lons of  cold  soft  water.  Place  the  whole  in  a 
tub.  ^ Dip  the  seed  wheat,  in  a basket,  into  the 
solution  for  one  minute.  Drain.  Turn  the 
seed  upon  the  floor.  It  will  be  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,  except  for  the  drill,  for  which  it 
will  be  dry  enough  in  twelve  hours.  This  has 
been  found  an  unfailing  recipe,  after  nine  years’ 
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trial.  No  lime  is  needed.  Neither  the  sacks 
or  the  drill  are  injured  {Per  Mr.  T.  K.  Thedani, 
Little  Braxted,  Essex.”) — Johnson  Shaw’s 

Farmers’  Almanac,  vol.  i.,  p.  358. 

BOG  SPAVIN.  For  this  well-known  dis- 
ease in  horses,  a blister  is  the  only  means  of 
cure.  See  Blister,  Liquid,  Sweating. 

BOLE  ARMENIAN.  The  colour  of  this 
mineral  is  a deep  red,  it  is  a mild  astringent 
which  is  used  in  drenches.  It  comes  from  the 
Island  of  Lemnos,  and  is  composed  of — 


Silica  47 

Alumina  19 

Oxide  of  Iron 5'4 

Carbonate  of  Lime 5-4 

Carlmnate  of  Magnesia 6'2 

Water  17 


BOLTING  FOOD.  This  is  a bad  habit,  too 
readily  acquired  when  horses  feed  together,  out 
of  the  same  manger.  The  remedy  is  to  let  each 
horse  have  a sejiarate  manger,  so  that  the  slow 
feeders  shall  have  the  same  share  as  the  quick. 
If,  however,  the  horse  is  naturally  greedy,  let 
him  have  his  corn  mixed  with  chaff,  let  him  be 
fed  often,  let  the  nose  bag  be  with  him  w hen 
on  a journey,  let  his  teeth  be  examined  and  any 
unevenness  removed,  which  may  hinder  him 
from  properly  grinding  his  food. 

BONE  SPAVIN.  This  very  common  dis- 
ease of  the  hock  joint,  generally  brought  on  by 
over  work,  by  too  great  a pressure  on  the  part, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe,  and  it  is  the 
more  needless  since  Professor  Youatt,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  the  horse,  p.  2G9,  has  already 
done  it  so  well,  and  so  elaborately.  The  remedy 
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is  rest,  or,  at  least,  moderate  work  on  soft  ground 
— thus  coach  horses  lame  with  a spavin,  become 
cured  of  their  lameness  when  put  to  the  plough 
— and  the  bony  deposit,  or  inflammation,  may 
be  removed  by  repeated  blisters.  It  is  only  as 
a dernier  resort  that  the  hot  iron  should  be 
applied. 

BONES.  Ox  bones  (and  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  the  composition  of  the  bones  of 
different  animals)  are  composed  of — 


Cartilage  

Phosphate  of  lime  

Fluate  of  lime  (Derbyshire  spar)  . . 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  

Phosphate  of  Magnesia  

Soda,  with  a little  common  salt  . . 


33-3 

55-35 

3- 


3-85 

205 

2-45 


BOTTS — Are  grubs,  or  caterpillars,  which, 
in  the  spring,  trouble  horses.  They  crawl  out 
of  the  anus,  and  attach  themselves  under  the 
horses  tail,  and  cause  considerable  uneasiness 
or  tickling;  they  are  not,  however,  otherwise 
prejudicial  to  the  animal.  They  are  the  grub 
of  a species  of  gad  fly  ( (Estus  EquiJ,  which  in 
summer  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  knees  and 
sides  of  the  horse.  These  eggs  in  a few  days 
are  hatched,  and  the  horse,  in  licking  himself, 
bursts  them.  A small  worm  escapes,  which, 
swallowed  with  the  animals  food,  fastens  on  to 
the  cuticular  portion  of  the  stomach,  where  it 
adheres  until  the  following  spring.  At  this 
time  it  disengages  itself,  passes  out  with  the 
dung,  hides  itself  in  the  ground,  remains  quiet 
for  a few  weeks,  and  then,  assuming  the  form 
of  a fly,  again  proceeds  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon 
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the  horse,  and  in  this  way  the  species  is  pre- 
served. 

To  kill  these  hots,  various  plans  have  been  pro- 
])osed,  such  as  the  use  of  common  salt  in  the 
horses  food,  or  as  a clyster,  &c. ; but,  when 
once  the  worm  has  attached  itself  to  the  stomach 
of  the  animal,  no  medicine  which  can  be  safely 
administered  will  be  likely  to  remove  them. 

BOWELS,  INFLAMMATION  OF.  In 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  external  and  muscu- 
lar coats  of  the  bowels  of  horses,  bleed  copiously 
Avithout  delay  till  fainting  is  produced,  and  give 
the  following  drench  : — 

Barbadoes  aloes,  4 drachms, 

Powdered  gnm  arabic,  4 drachms, 

Boiling  water,  i pint. 

Stir  till  dissolved,  and  add  one  pint  of  linseed 
oil,  and  rcjteat  the  dose  in  eight  hours. 

The  belly  should  be  stimulated  with  one  of 
the  following  liniments,  or  a liquid  blister  : — 

Liniment. 

Strong  spirits  of  hartshorn,  8 ounces. 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  8 ounces  ; mix  for  use. 

Mtisfard  Liniment. 

Mustard,  a pound. 

Spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  2 ounces. 

Water  sufficient  to  make  it  the  consistence  of 
creiun ; to  be  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand. 

The  following  fever  ball  may  be  given  twice  a- 
day 

Powdered  fox  glove,  ^ drachm, 

Tartar  emetic,  1 dract.ni. 

Nitre,  3 drachms. 

Linseed  meal  and  treacle  or  soft  soap  sufficient 
to  form  a ball. 


BRAIN,  INFLAMMATION  OF. 


For  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowels,  produced  from  an  over  dose  of 
physic,  give  the  following  drench. 

Prepared  chalk,  1 ounce. 

Powdered  bark,  2 dracbtns, 

„ Opium,  1 drachm, 

„ Ginger,  1 drachm. 

Gruel,  3 pints  ; mix. 

For  inflammation  of  the  bowels  of  cattle,  bleed 
freely,  and  give  the  following  drench  : — 

Purging  Drench, 

Epsom  salts,  1 pound. 

Boiling  water,  1 quart ; dissolve  and  add 
Lindseed  oil,  1 pint. 

To  be  repeated  in  six  hours,  till  the  bowels 
are  well  relieved,  assisting  its  operation  by 
clysters  of  warm  gruel. 

For  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  dogs; 
bleed,  afterwards  put  them  into  a warm  bath, 
and  give  the  following  aperient  mixture : — 
Castor  oil,  2 ounces. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  1 ounce ; mix  for  a dose. 

BRAIN,  INFLAMxMATION  OF.  Of  the 
staggers  in  horses  there  are  two  varieties ; the 
one  called  the  sleepy  or  stomach  staggers,  from 
the  dull,  sleepy,  staggering  state  of  the  patient ; 
of  this  kind  of  staggers  the  origin  is  overfeed- 
ing, espeeially  after  long  fasting.  In  the  treat- 
ment, if  it  is  possible,  remove  the  contents 
of  the  overloaded  stomach  by  the  stomach- 
pump,  then  bleed,  and  give  an  opening  ball. 
Mad  staggers  arise  from  inflammation  of  the 
brain ; it  most  usually  occurs  in  hot  weather 
and  in  overworked  fat  horses.  For  this  co^l- 
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plaint  (the  stfiggers  in  horses),  bleed  (accord- 
ing to  the  size,  strength,  and  condition)  to  the 
extent  of  four  to  six  quarts,  and  re}>eat  this  in 
six  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  and  give  the  following  ball : — 
Barl)adoes  aloes,  8 to  10  drachms, 

Tartar  emetic,  1 drachm. 

Calomel,  1 drachm. 

Treacle  sufficient  tu  form  a hall. 

Assist  the  operation  of  the  physic  by  clysters 
of  warm  water  and  linseed  oil. 

t or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  commonly  called 
[threnzy  or  lough,  in  cattle ; — bleed  till  the 
animal  faints  or  drops,  and  rejicat  it  in  six 
hours  if  necessary,  and  give  the  following 
drench ; — 

Purging  Drench. 

Epsom  salts,  1 pound. 

Boiling  water,  1 quart ; dissolve  and  add 
Linseed  oil,  1 pint. 

Mix  for  a dose  and  repeat  every  si.x  hours  till 
tlie  bowels  are  well  relieved.  If  the  disease  does 
not  give  way  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply  a 
blister  over  the  poll  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  in  sheep ; bleed 
freely  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  give  the  fol- 
lowing drink : — 

Purging  Drench. 

Epsom  salts,  2 ounces. 

Boding  water,  4 ounces ; dissolve  and  add 
Linseed  oil,  2 ounces ; mix  for  use. 

BR.\N.  100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  the  bran 


of  wheat  contain — 

Soluble  salts 44'16 

Earthy  phosphates  ) 4f,.5 

Silica ” ().r, 

.Metallic  oxides^  0 25 
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BREATHING,  see  Food. 

BREEDING,  IN  AND  IN.  The  breeding 
from  elose  relations.  ^‘This  plan,”  says  Pro- 
fessor A'ouatt  {Cattle,  p.  525),  “has  many  ad- 
vantages to  a certain  extent.  It  may  be  pur- 
sued until  the  excellent  form  and  quality  of 
the  breed  are  developed  and  established.  It 
was  the  source  whence  sprung  the  cattle  and 
the  sheep  of  Bakewell,  and  the  superior  cattle 
of  Colling ; and  to  it  must  also  be  traced  the 
speedy  degeneracy,  the  absolute  disappearance, 
of  the  new  Leicester  cattle ; and  in  the  hands 
of  many  an  agriculturist,  the  impairment  of 
constitution,  and  decreased  value  of  the  new 
Leicester  sheep,  and  the  short  horned  beasts. 
It  has  therefore  become  a kind  of  principle  with 
the  agriculturist  to  effect  some  change  in  his 
stock  every  second  or  third  year,  and  that 
change  is  most  conveniently  effected  by  intro- 
ducing a new  bull  or  ram.  These  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  sort,  coming 
from  a similar  pasturage  and  climate,  but 
possessing  no  relationship,  or  at  most  a very 
distant  one  to  the  stock  to  which  he  is  intro- 
duced. These  remarks  apply  to  all  descriptions 
of  live  stock. — Farmers'*  Encyclopaedia. 

BREWING,  see  Ale. 

BRITTLENESS  OF  HOOF.  Mix  toge- 
ther three  ounces  of  oil  of  tar  with  six  ounces  of 
common  fish  oil:  rub  this  well  into  the  crust  and 
the  hoof. 

For  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  hoof,  an 
excellent  stopping  is  made  by  mixing  together 
one  pound  of  marine  salt  with  two  pounds  of 
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clay.  This  does  not  dry  in  the  hoof  as  common 
clay  will  in  warm  stables. 

BROKIiiN  KNRRS.  Bathe  the  wounds 
well  with  A arm  water,  so  that  no  grit  remains, 
and  apply  the  following  tincture : — 

(Eiryptiacuin,  i ounce, 

Friars  balsam,  1 ounce. 

Tincture  aloes  and  nij  rrli,  1 ounce ; mix  these  to- 
gether for  use. 

The  knee  of  the  horse  should  be  bandaged. 

BROKEN  A\IND.  Broken  wind  is,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Youatt,  the  rupture  or 
running  together  of  some  of  the  air  cells  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  commonly  caused  by  over  exertion 
when  the  belly  of  the  animal  is  full.  And  this 
exertion,  when  the  belly  by  its  great  fullness 
presses  heavily  upon  tlie  lungs,  need  not  be 
very  considerable.  Horses  in  the  straw-yard, 
and  even  horses  at  grass,  become  broken- 
winded  — facts  well  known  to  farmers.  The 
best  prevention  is,  feeding  the  horse,  at  least 
occasionally,  with  nutritious  food,  and  by  the 
avoidance  of  considerable  exertion  soon  after  he 
is  fed,  and  long  feats  of  any  kind,  for  by  bein^^ 
long  kept  from  food  the  animal  becomes  vorZ 
ciously  hungry,  and  eats  too  largely,  his  belly 
is  distended,  the  lungs  are  too  much  iiressed 
upon,  rupture  of  their  air  vessels  takes  place. 
It  IS  useless  to  attempt  the  cure  of  a broken- 
winded  horse.  This  disorder  may,  however  be 
palliated  considerably  by  attention  to  his  food 
and  water,  and  the  work  he  iicrforms 

BRONCHITIS-Or  inflUmation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Bronchitis,  says  Professor 
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Youatt  {The  Horse,  p.  189),  is  catarrh,  extend- 
ing to  the  entrance  of  the  lungs.  Its  symp- 
toms are,  harder  and  more  rapid  breathing  than 
in  ordinary  cases  of  catarrh,  by  wheezing  and 
by  the  coughing  up  of  mucous  matter.  Bleed 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and 
blister  the  brisket  and  sides  with  bhster  oint- 
ment well  rubbed  in,  and  give  the  following 
ball : — 

Barbadoes  aloes,  2 drachms, 

Tartar  emetic,  1 drachm, 

Nitre,  4 drachms. 

Sulphur,  2 drachms. 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball ; 

And  repeated  till  the  bowels  are  acted  on, 
which  must  be  assisted  by  warm  clysters  fre- 
quently used;  and  the  following  ball  given  twice 
a-day : — 

Tartar  emetic,  1 drachm. 

Powdered  foxglove,  i drachm. 

Camphor,  1 drachm. 

Nitre,  3 drachms, 

Treacle  sufficient  to  make  a ball. 

BRUISES,  see  Kicks. 

BUTTER.  The  colour  of  butter  Is  yellow, 
it  possesses  the  property  of  an  oil,  and  mixes 
re.adily  with  other  oily  bodies  ; it  melts  and  be- 
comes transparent  at  96  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  if 
it  is  kept  in  this  state  for  some  time,  it  assumes 
exactly  the  appearance  of  oil,  loses  its  peculiar 
flavour,  and  some  curds  and  whey  sejiarate 
from  it.  Milk,  in  fact  is  composed  of  cream, 
curd,  and  whey.  The  cream  and  the  milk  are 
merelyunited  mechanically,  and  when,  therefore, 
the  new  milk  is  allowed  to  rest,  the  cream  being 
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the  lightest  of  the  two  rises  gradually  to  the 
top;  the  curd  separates  from  the  milk,  too, 
with  the  assistance  of  a very  slight  degree  of 
acidity.  Butter  may  be  made  by  the  agiPition 
of  either  cream,  or  new  milk ; fresh  cream  is 
not  commonly  used,  because  it  requires  four  • 
times  the  churning  that  stale  cream  does. — 
{Fourcroy,  Ann.  de  Chem.,  tom.  vii.,  p.  169.) 
The  contact  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  production  of  butter  from 
cream,  although  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  usually 
absorbed  in  churning ; according  to  Dr.  Young 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  temperature  during 
the  operation  of  four  degrees.  Butter-milk  is 
merely  milk  deprived  of  its  cream,  in  which  it 
rapidly  becomes  sour,  and  the  curdy  or  cheesy 
part  is  separated  from  the  whey,  or  serum. 
Cream  of  the  specific  gravity  1*0244  was  found 
by  Berzelius  to  contain — 

Butter,  4.5  paHs. 

Cheese, 35 


Curd,  which  is  easily  separated  from  creamed 
milk  by  rennet,  has  many  of  the  properties  of 
coagulated  albumen ; lOo'^parts  contain,  accord- 
ing  to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and 
1 henard — 


Carbon,  . 
Oxygen,  . 
Hydrogen, 
y^zote,  . . . 


59-781  parts. 


11-409 

7-429 

21-381 


r# 


Curd,  adds  Dr.  Tliomson  (System  of  Chem. 
vol.  iv.,  p.  499),  as  is  well  known,  is  used  in 
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making  cheese,  and  the  cheese  is  the  better 
the  more  it  contains  of  cream,  or  of  that  oily 
matter  which  constitutes  cream.  It  is  well 
known  to  cheese-makers,  that  the  goodness  of 
it  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  manner  of 
separating  the  whey  from  the  curd.  If  the 
milk  be  much  heated,  the  coagulum  broken  in 
pieces,  and  the  whey  forcibly  separated,  as  is 
the  practice  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
cheese  is  scarcely  good  for  anything ; but  the 
whey  is  delicious,  especially  the  last  squeezed 
out  whey  ; and  butter  may  be  obtained  I'rom 
it  in  considerable  quantities.  But  if  the  whey 
is  not  too  much  heated  (100  deg.  is  sufficient), 
if  the  coagulum  be  allowed  to  remain  unbroken, 
and  the  whey  be  separated  by  very  slow  and 
gentle  pressure,  the  cheese  is  excellent,  but  the 
whey  is  almost  transparent  and  nearly  colour- 
less.— Jour,  de  Phy.  38 — 417- 

Mr.  J.  Ballantyne  found  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  from  a given  quantity  of 
cream  is  obtained  at  60  deg.,  and  the  best 
quality  at  55  deg.  in  the  churn  just  before  the 
butter  came ; when  the  heat  exceeded  65  deg., 
no  washing  could  detach  the  milk  from  the 
butter  without  the  aid  of  salt ; but  when  a 
quantity  of  salt  was  wrought  well  into  it,  and 
the  mass  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  well  washed,  the  milk  was  separated. 
— Trans.  High.  Soc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  198. 

On  an  average,  four  gallons  of  milk  produces 
a pound  of  butter,  and  a good  cow  should  pro- 
duce six  pounds  of  butter  per  week  in  summer, 
and  three  pounds  in  winter. — Farmers*  Ency. 
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Milk  and  Butter  produced  by  various  Cows,  from  April  to 
June,  17,  1841. — {Jour.  Royal  Ag.  Soc.,  vol.  iv,,  p.  430.) 


Cows. 

Quarts 

milked. 

Qts.  set 
for 

butter. 

**“**®'^  Proportion  of  butter 
duced. 

3 Calloways,  after  i 

first  calf,  / 

4 Kerrys,  after  first  i 

calf,  / 

9 Ayrshire,'  six  i 
years  old / 

l,134i 

1,1154 

1174  lbs  f produced  1 

\ lb.  salt  butter. 

1,769 

1,698 

iQi  /^^qts.  produced  1 

^ ” A lb-  butter. 

4,313J 

3,086 

jwy,  f 104  qts.  produced  1 

' 1 lb.  salt  butter. 

—Johnson  and  Shade's  Fai'mers'  Ahnanac^  vol,  ii.,  p.  47. 

BUITYR  OF  ANTIMONY— Or  chloride 
of  antimony,  being  comjiosed  of  antimony 
54'88,  chlorine  45*12  (Thomson’s  Chem.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  554^.  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful  medicine, 
and,  in  many  cases,  such  as  corns,  wounds  in  the 
feet,  canker,  &c.,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  caustic 
in  our  possession. 


c. 

CALOMEL  — Is  frequently  given  to  horses 
combined  with  aloes.  It  is  a chloride,  com- 
posed, according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of— 

Mercury, 15-25 

Clilorine, 8475. 

CALVES,  DISEASES  OF.  The  common 
diarrhoea  or  scour  in  calves  commonly  arises 
from  irregular  feeding,  or  other  bad  manage- 
ment. The  following  mixture  is  an  excellent 
remedy  : — 

Prepared  chalk,  4 ounces. 

Powdered  canella  bark,  1 ounce, 

Laudanum,  1 ounce, 

Water,  1 pint. 

Mix  these  together,  and  give  two  or  three 


CAPPED  HOCK. 


table  spoonsfull,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
calf,  twice  or  three  times  a-day. 

Costiveness  in  Calves. 

For  this  complaint  dissolve  from  two  to  four 
ounces,  according  to  age,  of  Epsom  salts  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  inject  into  the  sto- 
mach by  means  of  the  stomach  pump,  and,  in 
need,  repeat  in  half  doses  every  four  hours. 

Canker  in  the  Mouth  of  Calves. 

For  this  affection  give  a dose  of  physic 
(Epsom  salts),  and  use  the  following  wash : — 

Wash  for  Canker. 
iVel  aegyptiacum,  1 ounce, 

Friars  balsam,  1 ounce. 

Mix  and  apply  to  the  sores. 

CANKER  IN  THE  MOUTH,  see  Calves. 
CANKER  IN  HORSES  FEET.  After 
well  paring  the  hoof,  and  destroying  the  fungus 
by  means  of  the  butyr  of  antimony,  apply  the 
following  tincture  : — 

Friars  balsam,  1 ounce. 

Tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  i ounce.  Mix  these  together. 

CANKER  OF  THE  EARS  IN  DOGS. 
The  best  application  for  the  canker  in  dogs  ears 
is  an  ointment  made  of — 

Burnt  alum  in  fine  powder,  1 drachm. 

White  vitriol  in  fine  powder,  I drachm. 

Spermaceti  ointment,  4 ounces. 

Rub  them  together  for  use. 

CAPPED  HOCK.  This  is  an  affection  in 
horses  commonly  produced  by  a bruise,  from  a 
blow,  or  a kick.  The  application  of  repeated 
blisters  is  the  only  efficacious  remedy.  This 
should  be  attended  to  in  an  early  state  of  the 
complaint. 
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CAMPHOR — Is  chiefly -obtained  from  the 
laurus  camphora,  or  camphor  laurel  of  Japan. 
It  acts  as  a diaphoretic  and  sedative  combined 
with  antimony. 

CAMPHOR  LINIMENT,  see  Liniment. 

CANTH  ARIDES.  Spanish  flies  come  prin- 
cipally from  Sicily  and  Astracan.  They  are 
extensively  employed  in  the  formation  of  blis- 
ters, for  which  purpose  they  are  excellent, 
powerful,  and  in  effect  active,  yet  never  causing 
a blemish.  Two  ounces  infused  for  several 
days  in  a pint  of  oil  of  turpentine  forms  a liquid 
blister;  .and  this  liquid  blister,  when  mixed 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  common  oil,  forms 
a sweating  oil. 

CARR  A WAY  SEEDS — Are  extensively  used 
in  veterinary  practice,  as  cordials,  and  are,  when 
powdered,  used,  in  conjunction  with  purgatives, 
to  prevent  griping. 

CARROTS — Are  a well  known  root,  ex- 
tensively employed  as  an  article  of  food  ; 10,000 
parts,  as  they  are  carried  from  the  field,  con- 
tain, according  to  Professor  Johnston, — {Lee. 
on  Agr.  Chem.,  p.  322,) 


Potash  . . 

35-83 

Soda 

, , 

9-22 

Lime 

• • 

6-57 

Magnesia 

• • 

3-84 

Alumina 

* , 

0-39 

Oxide  of  iron 

* , 

0-33 

Oxide  of  manganese 

0-60 

Silica 

• • 

1-37 

Sulphuric  acid 

* * 

2-70 

Phosphoric  acid 

* • 

5-14 

Chlorine 

• • 

0-70 

66-19 
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100  parts  contain  of — 


Water 

85-0 

Husk,  or  woody  fibre 

3.0 

Starch,  Gum,  and  Sugar 

10.0 

Gluten,  Albumen,  and  Casuni 

20 

Fatty  matter 

0-4 

Saline  matter 

1-4 

According  to  the  calculations  and  experi- 
ments of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Ilham,  276  lbs.  of 
carrots  are  equal  in  nourishment  to  100  lbs.  of 
good  hay. — Johmon  and  Shaw’s  Farmers’  Al- 
manac, vol.  i.,  p.  316.  Davy  found  in  1000 
parts  of  carrots,  98  of  soluble  or  nutritive 
matter. 

Carrots  are  excellent  as  food  in  many  dis- 
eases of  live  stock,  such  as  Chronic  Cough, 
Broken  Wind,  Jaundice,  &c.,  they  are  veiy 
useful  as  the  ordinary  food  of  the  horse,  sliced 
and  mixed  with  chaff,  say  about  half  a bushel 
per  day. 

CASTOR  OIL — Is  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  the  odicinus  communis,  a plant  indigenous 
to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  That 
from  the  West  Indian  seed  is  the  best  for 
animals.  As  a purgative  in  veterinary  practice, 
it  is  uncertain,  unsafe,  and  costly.  Linseed  oil 
is  a much  better  purgative,  being  safe  and  much 
less  expensive. 

CASTRATION — Is  an  operation,  which  the 
farmer  will  best  consult  his  own  interest,  by 
committing  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  In 
sheep  it  is  an  operation  usually  performed  before 
they  are  twenty-one  days  old ; in  cattle  between 
the  first  and  third  months ; in  horses  between 
the  age  of  four  and  twelve  months.  In  general 
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the  earlier  this  operation  is  performed  the  better. 
The  followino;  directions  wliich  I abridge  from 
those  given  by  Mr.  Spooner  of  Southampton, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  the  sheep,  p.  450, 
contain  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  castration 
of  lambs  : — ‘‘  A favourable  day  should  be  se- 
lected, dry,  but  neither  hot  nor  cold  ; if  the 
flock  is  considerable,  operate  at  ditferent  periods, 
by  which  they  may  be  operated  upon  at  the 
same — a fortnight  is  a very  good  age.  It  will 
also  save  trouble,  and  be  as  well  to  dock  them 
at  tlie  same  time.  There  arc  different  methods 
of  performing  the  operation,  but  the  following, 
which  we  have  generally  jiractised,  is  as  expe- 
ditious, convenient,  little  painful,  and  satisfac- 
tory as  aii}’^ : — 

The  operator  sits  astride  on  a long  stool, 
with  one  of  the  animal’s  hind  legs  under  each 
thigh,  the  fore  legs  and  head  being  held  by  an 
assistant,  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  he  draws  up  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum 
or  bag,  and  cuts  off  a portion  of  the  skin  with 
a sharp  scalpel  or  knife.  He  then  grasps  the 
upper  part  of  the  scrotum,  which  forces  the 
testicles  forward,  and  with  one  incision  se])arates 
the  ])art  which  divides  the  testicles  s\ifficiently 
to  cause  them  both  to  escape  from  the  bag. 
He  then  j)laccs  the  iron  clams  on  the  cords 
above  the  testicles  and  with  a hot  iron  divides 
the  cords,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  A 
little  lard  may  be  afterwards  smeared  over  the 
]mrts  afterwards  to  keej)  off  the  flies,  he.  Be- 
fore the  operation  is  ])erformed  the  bag  should 
be  examined  to  ascertain  if  any  rupture  exists, 
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in  which  case  some  of  the  intestines  will  have 
escaped  into  the  scrotum.  In  such  case  the 
operation  must  be  performed  in  a more  careful 
and  difficult  manner.  Four  small  slips  of  wood, 
about  four  inches  in  length,  must  first  be  pro- 
vided. Two  sticks  of  elder,  cut  in  half  will  be 
most  suitable,  and  it  will  be  better  if  the  pith 
is  removed,  and  the  vacancy  filled  with  some 
caustic.  One  end  of  each  pair  must  be  fas- 
tened together  with  wax.  The  intestines  should 
be  gently  forced  up  into  the  abdomen,  at  any 
rate  as  high  as  possible.  An  incision  should 
then  be  carefully  made  over  each  testicle,  and 
through  the  skin  alone.  The  testicle  with  its 
coverings  should  then  be  pressed  through  the 
opening  in  the  skin,  which  being  held  back  the 
elder  sticks,  should  be  placed  on  the  cord  above 
the  testicle,  and  one  end  having  been  previously 
united,  the  other  should  be  brought  together, 
and  firmly  tied  by  an  assistant  with  waxed 
thread.  The  other  testicle  may  then  be  operated 
on  in  a similar  manner.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  neither  the  skin  nor  any  portion  of  the  in- 
testines be  included  in  the  wooden  clams,  and 
they  must  be  pressed  together  as  closely  as 
possible.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days 
the  lamb  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  testicle 
has  fallen  off,  or  can  be  removed  by  the  hand, 
the  thread  may  be  cut,  and  the  clams  removed.” 

“ In  castrating  full-grown  rams,  it  is  better 
to  take  out  each  testicle  separately,  through  an 
incision  made  into  each  compartment  of  the 
scrotum,  and  the  same  method  may  be  adopted 
as  practised  with  the  horse.” 
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CASTRATION  OF  COLTS.  “ If”  says 
Professor  Youatt,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Horse,  p.  227,  “ the  colt  is  designed  cither  for 
the  carriage  or  for  heavy  draught,  the  farmer 
should  not  think  of  castrating  him,  till  he  is  at 
least  twelvemonths  old,  and  even  then  the  colt 
should  be  carefully  examined.  If  he  is  thin 
and  spare  about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
low  in  the  withers,  he  v ill  materially  improve 
by  remaining  uncut  another  six  months ; but  if 
his  forequarters  are  fairly  develoj)ed  at  the  age 
of  twelvemonths,  the  operation  should  not  be 
delayed,  lest  he  become  heavy  and  gross  be- 
fore, and  have  a Avill  of  his  own.  No  specific 
age  then  can  be  fixed,  but  the  castration  should 
be  performed  rather  late  in  the  s])ring,  or  early 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  air  is  temperate  and 
the  weather  dry.  No  j)reparation  is  necessary 
for  the  Slicking  colt,  but  it  may  be  jirudent  to 
bleed  and  to  ])hysic  one  of  more  advanced  age. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  no  after  treatment  will 
be  necessary,  except  that  the  animal  should  be 
sheltered  from  intense  heat,  and  more  particu- 
larly from  wet.  In  temjierate  weather  he  will 
do  much  better  running  in  the  field  than  nursed 
in  a close  and  hot  stable.  The  moderate  exer- 
cise he  will  take  in  grassing  will  be  preferable 
to  ])erfect  inaction.  A large  and  well-ventilated 
box,  however,  may  be  jiermitted.” 

CASTRATION  OF  CALVES— Is  gene- 
rally best  jierformed  when  the  animal  is  be- 
tween one  and  three  months  old,  and  the 
younger  the  animal  is  the  safer  will  be  in 
general  the  operation.  That  the  animal  should 
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be  in  perfect  health  seems  the  only  care  requi- 
site. The  old  })rimitive  mode  of  operating  is 
still  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
this  consists  in  tieing  a piece  of  whipcord  tight 
around  the  scrotum,  by  this  means  all  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  being  prevented,  the  bag,  with 
its  contents,  was  either  cut  off  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  or  it  speedily  dropped  off. 

“It  is  now,  however,  the  general  practice,’^ 
says  Professor  Youatt,  “ to  grasp  the  scrotum 
in  the  hand  between  the  testicles  and  the  belly, 
and  to  make  an  incision  on  one  side  of  it,  near 
the  bottom,  of  sufficient  depth  to  penetrate 
through  the  inner  covering  of  the  testicle,  and 
long  enough  to  admit  of  its  escape  ; the  testicle 
immediately  bursts  from  its  bag,  and  is  seen 
hanging  by  its  cord.  The  careless  or  brutal 
operator  now  firmly  ties  a small  string  round 
the  cord,  and  having  thus  stopped  the  circula- 
tion, cuts  through  the  cord  half  an  inch  below 
the  ligature,  and  removes  the  testicle.  He, 
however,  who  has  any  feeling  for  the  poor 
animal  on  which  he  is  operating,  considers  that 
the  only  use  of  the  ligature  is  to  compress  the 
blood  vessels,  and  prevent  after  hemorrhage, 
and  therefore  saves  a great  deal  of  unnecessary 
torture  by  including  them  alone  in  the  ligature, 
and  afterwards  dividing  the  rest  of  the  cord. 
The  other  testicle  is  proceeded  with  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  o])eration  is  complete.  The 
length  of  the  cord  should  be  so  contrived  that 
it  shall  immediately  retract  into  the  scrotum, 
but  not  higher,  while  the  ends  of  the  string 
hang  out  through  the  wounds.  In  the  course 
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of  about  a week  the  strings  will  usually  drop 
off,  and  the  wounds  will  speedily  heal.  It  will 
he  rarely  that  any  application  to  the  scrotum 
will  he  necessary,  except  fomentation  of  it  if 
much  swelling  should  ensue. — {The  Hoi'se.  p. 
560.)  ^ 

CATARRH  (common), or  HOOSE  (common 
cold).  This  is  a common  complaint,  much  too 
often  neglected  till  it  degenerates  into  worse 
disorders. 

hor  Cattle.  In  slight  cases,  house  them, 
give  them  mashes,  or  a dose  of  physic.  In 
more  severe  cases  bleed,  and  after  hleedinggive  — 

Epsom  salts,  ^ a pound, 

Ginger,  2 drachms, 

Pow<lered  aniseed,  2 ounces, 

Gruel,  3 pints. 

For  epidemic  catarrh  or  influenza,  bleed 
from  three  to  five  or  six  quarts,  and  give  the 
following  purging  drench  : — 

Epsom  salts,  1 pound, 

Powdered  coriander  seeds,  1 ounce;  dissolve  in  3 
pints  of  warm  gruel. 

Should  the  fever  continue  after  the  purging 
drench,  the  following  fever  drench  musf  be 
given  night  and  morning : — 

Tartar  emetic,  1 drachm. 

Nitre,  4 drachms ; mix  and  give  in  a quart  of  warm  gruel. 

In  a Horse  is  a disorder  readily  cured  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  Give  him  addi- 
tional warmth,  some  mashes,  and  a hall  or  two 
each  dose  composed  of — ^ 

Camphor,  2 drachms, 

Tartar  emetic,  1 drachm. 

Powdered  nitre,  4 drachms. 

Linseed  meal  and  soft  soap  sufficient  to  make  a ball 
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If  the  disorder  increases,  bleeding  must  be 
had  recourse  to.  After  a time  when  the  fever 
has  left,  and  the  animal  begins  to  recover,  but  is 
very  weak,  the  following  cordial  may  be  given 
every  day : — 

Powdered  nitre,  2 drachms, 

„ Aniseed,  1 ounce, 

„ Carraway  seeds,  1 ounce, 

„ (ieutiun,  ^ ounce, 

„ Ginger,  2 drachms  ; boil  ten  minutes  in  a 
quart  of  ale,  and  give  new  milk  warm. 

CATARRH  IN  SHEEP.  The  best  mode 
of  treatment  is  to  bleed  and  give  the  following 
drench : — 

Epsom  salts,  2 ounces. 

Powdered  aniseed,  2 drachms;  mix  and  give  these 
in  a little  water  or  gruel. 

If  fever  exists,  the  following  fever  drink  may 
be  given  ; — 

Tartar  emetic,  10  grains. 

Nitre,  1 drachm ; mix  and  give  it  the  patient  in  a 
little  warm  gruel. 

CATARRHAL  FEVER.  This  is  some- 
times called  Influenza,  Epidemic  Catarrh  dis- 
temper, &c.  In  horses  its  symptoms  are  in 
succession  shivering,  hot  mouth,  a hot  skin, 
heaving  of  the  flanks,  with  cough,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  red,  but  less  so  than  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  attended  with  a dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  which  at  first  is  watery, 
then  thick,  and  lastly  offensive ; the  horse 
swallows  with  difficulty,  coughs,  and  becomes 
excessively  weak.  This  is  a complaint  which 
in  the  hands  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  requires 
much  discrimination  and  attention.  It  occurs 
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chiefly  in  the  sprinjr  and  autumn.  It  is  infec- 
tious ; separate  him  therefore  from  all  other 
horses.  If  attended  to  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  attack,  bleeding  is  commonly  necessary, 
but  this  in  moderation,  rarely  more  than  three 
or  four  quarts,  and  must  be  rej)eated  if  the 
pulse  is  increasing,  and  the  legs  getting  cold. 
The  bowels  should  be  kei)t  gently  open;  for 
this  purpose  give  the  following  mixture  : — 

Harbadoes  aloes,  2 drachms, 

Gum  arable,  i ounce, 

Water,  1 pint,  for  a dose; 

Assist  its  operation  by  clysters  of  warm  gruel; 
repeat  the  physic  in  twelve  hours  if  necessary. 
If  the  throat  is  sore  a blister  must  be  applied, 
composed  of — 

Powdered  Cantbaridcs,  1 ounce, 

Resin  ointment,  4 ounces ; mix  for  use. 

Hot  mashes  are  generally  excellent  in  this 
disorder,  as  promoting  the  discharge  from  the 
nose,  and  alleviating  the  inflammation  of  the 
throat  and  membrane  of  the  nose.  Let  him  be 
supported  by  every  means  in  your  power; 
tempt  him  to  eat  by  carrots,  bran,  and  malt 
mashes,  and  let  him  have  a supply  of  o-mel 
always  in  his  box. 

Then  for  cooling  medicine  may  be  given 

Fever  Ball. 

Camjibor,  2 drachms. 

Nitre,  4 drachms. 

Emetic  tartar,  ] drachm. 

Soft  soap  sufficient  to  make  a hall. 

The  disease,  says  Professor  Youatt,  with 
which  catarrh  fever  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 
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founded  is  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and,  as  the 
treatment  of  the  two  is  in  some  particulars  so 
ditferent,  the  farmer  should  be  enabled  readily 
to  distinguish  between  them.  If  a little  care 
be  used  this  will  not  be  difticult.  The  febrile 
nature  of  the  pulse,  the  early  discharge  from 
the  nose,  the  want  of  intense  redness  in  the 
lining  of  the  nose,  the  frequent  and  painful 
cough,  the  enlargement  of  the  glands,  and 
soreness  of  the  throat,  the  rapid  loss  of  strength, 
the  sometimes  constant,  and  at  others  variable, 
warmth  of  the  legs,  fidgettiness  and  bowing,  will 
sufficiently  distinguish  catarrhal  fever  from  the 
oppressed  pulse,  red  nostrils,  heaving  flank, 
little  cough,  fixedness  of  limbs,  and  coldness  of 
the  extremities  which  accompany  and  charac- 
terise inflammation  of  the  lungs.^’  — On  the 
Horse  p.  191. 

CHOKING — Or  obstruction  of  the  gullet. 
This  is  an  accident  most  common  in  cattle, 
but  it  occurs  occasionally  with  horses,  and 
when  it  does  happen  is  more  often  fatal  with 
them  than  with  cattle. 

The  horse,  if  feeding  himself,  will  rarely 
attempt  to  swallow  pieces  of  food  too  large  to 
pass  the  gullet.  \Iany  cases,  however,  have 
occurred  when  grooms  and  other  horsekeepers 
have  attempted  to  pass  eggs,  and  other  impro- 
per substances,  down  the  animal’s  throat,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  coats,  that  they  have 
stuck  in  the  passage.  In  such  cases,  the  com- 
mon way  to  remove  the  obstruction  was,  and 
is  still  in  many  places,  to  pass  a cart-whi}),  or 
cart-rope,  or  osier  stick,  or  even  a rack  stave, 
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down  the  animal’s  throat.  The  best  way, 
however,  is  to  use  a flexible  tube,  which  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  Read,  or  any  other  respectable 
maker,  an  instrument  M'hich  ev'ery  farmer 
should  keep  by  him.  M ith  this  instrnment, 
using  it  always  remember  gently,  the  obstruc- 
tion may  be  generally  removed ; and  if  the 
obstructing  matter  can  be  felt  externally,  rub- 
bing perseveringly  with  the  hand  will  materially 
assist  the  operation,  which  may  be  farther 
aided  by  previously  pouring  near  a pint  of 
sweet  oil  down  the  throat  of  the  animal.  This 
accident  most  commonly  occurs  when  cattle  are 
first  put  on  turnips,  carrots,  iiotatoes,  &c. 
CITRIC  ACID,  see  Acid. 

CLEANSING.  The  after  birth  or  placenta 
should  be  discharged  soon  after  the  period  of 
calving  ; in  case  this  is  delayed,  a dose  of  physic 
may  be  administered,  composed  of  one  pound  of 
Epsom  salts,  and  two  drachms  of  ginger  in  some 
warm  water  or  warm  gruel.  Leave  the  calf 
with  the  cow  for  some  time  after  it  is  born. 

The  following  cleansing  drink  may  be  given 
with  advantage  : — 

Cummin  seed  powder,  2 ounces, 

Sulphur,  2 ounces, 

J5ny  berries  powdered,  1 ounce. 

Turmeric,  1 ounce. 

Boil  these  together  for  ten  minutes,  and  give 
tn6  drink  when  cool  in  some  grueh 

CL\  S I ERS.  Clysters  are  medicines  intro- 
duced (commonly  by  a syringe)  into  the  rectum 
ot  animals.  The  composition  of  the  most  com- 
mon IS  as  follows:  — 
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Anodyne  Clyster  for  Horses, 

Laud.anum,  1 ounce, 

Gruel,  4 quarts. 

This  is  very  useful  to  stop  purging,  &c. 

Stimulant  Clyster  for  Horses. 

Epsom  salts,  ^ pound. 

Linseed  oil,  8 ounces, 

Water,  3 or  4 quarts. 

Used  to  assist  the  operation  of  opening  physic. 

Clyster  for  Cows. 

Epsom  salts,  1 pound. 

Linseed  oil,  8 ounces, 

Water,  3 or  4 quarts. 

Very  useful  to  assist  the  operation  of  physic 
drenches.  Read’s  or  Wright’s  syringes  are  the 
best  instruments  for  administering  clysters. 

COLIC  IN  HORSES.  Colic  in  some 
horses  is  easily  excited ; it  arises  from  various 
causes,  such  as  drinking  cold  water,  sudden 
exposures  to  cold,  too  large  a meal  of  green 
food,  &c. 

’ Colic  Drink. 

Laudanum,  1 ounce, 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre,  2 ounces, 

„ Turpentine,  2 ounces. 

Linseed  oil,  1 pint,  mix. 

Apply  hot  water  by  means  of  flannel  to  the 
belly,  and  the  following  clyster  should  be  ad- 
ministered : — 

Epsom  salts,  \ pound, 

Linseed  oil,  4 ounces. 

Water,  4 quarts  ; mix. 

If  these  do  not  operate  successfully  in  half 
an  hour,  bleed. 

COLON.  The  length  of  the  intestines  of 
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an  ordinary  sized  horse  is  about  ninety  feet. 
These  consist  of  the  small  intestines,  which  are 
about  thirty-six  feCt  in  length ; and  the  larger 
intestines,  twenty-four  feet  long.  The  colon  is 
a portion  of  the  latter,  and  is  a very  large  intes- 
tine, being  capable  of  holding  about  twelve 
gallons.  It  is  here  that,  by  the  action  of  the 
lacteals,  the  chyle  is  principally  absorbed  from 
the  food.  From  the  colon  the  undigested  re- 
mains of  the  food  pass  directly  into  the  rectum, 
or  straight  gut,  from  whence  it  is  evacuated  by 
the  animal. 

CONTRACTED  FOOT.  This  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heels  of  the  horse,  not  very  com- 
mon with  farmers  horses,  in  spite  of  bad 
shoeing  and  neglected  preparation  of  the  foot. 
The  cool  soft  earth  on  which  these  valuable 
horses  do  their  work,  the  moist  dews  which 
saturate  the  early  morning  grass,  or  the  straw' 
of  the  farm-yard,  keep  their  hoofs  in  a healthy 
natural  condition.  It  is  the  .stabled  steed,  the 
thorough-bred  race-horse,  who  is  the  most  sub- 
ject to  contracted  heels,  a complaint  which  may 
be  alleviated,  but  is  rarely  cured.  To  effect 
this,  the  placing  the  animal  in  wet  clay  during 
the  day-time,  or  turning  him  into  a moist  pas- 
ture, properly  paring  away  the  sole  and  the 
toe,  lowering  the  heels,  are  amongst  the 
best  means  of  preventing  or  alleviating  a ten- 
dency to  contracted  heels : a blemish,  however, 
which,  in  the  0])inion  of  Professor  A'ouatt  and 
other  excellent  veterinary  surgeons,  is  of  far 
less  importance,  as  affecting  the  value  of  the 
animal,  than  some  persons  believe. 
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CORDIAL  BALL,  see  Ball. 

CORIANDER  SEED.  This  is  a warm 
stomachic,  frequently  added  to  drenches  of 
cattle,  to  prevent  griping. 

CORONET — Is  that  portion  of  the  foot  of 
the  horse  where  the  horn  of  the  hoof  unites 
with  the  skin  of  the  pasterns. 

COSTIVENESS  IN  CALVES,  sccCalves. 
COUGH,  TREATMENT  OF.  The  fol- 
lowing ball  may  be  given  in  this  complaint : — 

Gum  ammoniacum,  2 drachms, 

Powdered  sqmlls,  1 drachm, 

Campimr,  1 drachm, 

Soap,  2 draclims ; — made  into  a ball  with  syrup. 

Or,— 

Gum  ammoniacum,  3 drachms, 

Powdered  squills,  1 drachm,, 

„ opium,  ^ drachm. 

Soap,  2 drachms; — made  into  a ball  with  syrup. 

If  the  cough  is  very  bad  and  painful,  a 
moderate  bleeding  may  be  desirable. 

CRIB-BITING — Is  a morbid  habit,  which 
is  acquired  too  readily  by  many  horses,  of  bit- 
ing the  manger,  and  at  the  same  time  either 
expelling  or  sucking  in  air  through  the  wind- 
pipe. It  is  an  unsoundness  in  a horse,  and  is 
incurable.  The  results  are,  increased  wearing 
of  the  teeth,  spilling  of  the  corn,  and  an  in- 
creased tendency  to  colic.  The  horse  may  be 
stayed  from  cribbing  by  either  wearing  a strap 
tight  around  his  neck,  or  wearing  a muzzle  of 
a peculiar  construction,  which,  while  it  enables 
the  horse  to  eat  his  hay  and  corn,  prevents  him 
from  seizing  hold  of  the  manger. 

CUD,  LOSS  OF — Is  not  a disease  of  itself, 
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but  is  usually  a symptom  of  various  disorders. 
'I'lie  following  drink  may  be  given  in  cases  of 
loss  of  cud,  when  no  indication  of  any  particu- 
lar disorder  is  apparent : — 

Epsom  salts,  ^ ])oiiii(], 

Gentian,  powdered,  ^ ounce, 

Carravvay  seeils,  powdered,  1 ounce. 

Ginger,  powdered,  2 drachins  ; — mix,  and  give  in 
warm  gruel. 

CURB — Is  a bony  excrescence,  which  often 
forms  in  the  ijiner  side  of  a horse’s  hind  leg. 
It  is. a product  of  hard  riding.  Apjdy  the  fol- 
lowing cooling  lotion  to  reduce  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  afterwards  apply  a blister.  If  very 
lame,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a dose  of 
j)hysic. 

Cooling  Lotion. 

Sal  ammoniac,  2 ounces. 

Powdered  nitre,  2 ounces. 

Vinegar,  1 pint, 

Vater,  1 quart ; — mix  for  use. 


D. 

DAFFY’S  ELIXIR — is  composed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Senna  leaves,  12  ounces, 

Gnaiacuin  wood,  2 ounces, 

Elicampane  root,  2 ounces. 

Aniseed.  2 ounces, 

Carraway  seed,  2 ounces. 

Coriander  seed,  2 ounces, 

Stick  liquorice,  2 ounces, 

Kaisins,  stoned,  8 ounces, 

Uectified  spirits  of  wine,  3 pints, 

Soft  water,  3 pints. 
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Mix  these  together  ; and  let  the  mixture  stand 
fourteen  days^  occasionally  shaking  it.  This  is 
extensively  used  in  some  districts  of  England 
for  calves  and  other  animals,  Avho  are  suffering 
from  griping,  &c. 

The  dose  for  a calf  is  two  or  three  table- 
spoonsfull ; for  a horse,  half  a pint. 

DIARRHCEA— Is  the  excessive  discharge 
of  fecal  matter.  It  arises  from  various  causes, 
as  from  too  much  opening  physic,  poisonous 
plants,  bad  treatment,  foul  water,  or  from  some 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere.  This  may  be 
treated  as  follows  First  give  an  aperient, 
either  one  pint  of  linseed  oil  or,  in  a quart  of 
water — 

Half  a pound  of  Epsom  salts, 

Two  drachms  powdered  ginger.  Mix  for  a dose. 

Afterwards  give  the  following  astringent 

Prepared  chalk,  1 ounce, 

Powdered  Catechu,  3 drachms, 

„ Opium,  i drachm, 

„ Ginger,  2 drachms. 

Mix,  and  give  in  a quart  of  warm  gruel. 

DISTEMPER  IN  DOGS.  For  the  dis- 
temper in  dogs,  give  the  following  emetic 
powder : — 

Tartar  Emetic.  20  grains, 

Calomel,  20  grains. 

Opium,  5 grains. 

Mix  them  together,  and  give,  in  a peice  of 
butter,  from  two  to  six  grains  according  to  size. 

diuretic  balls,  see  Balls. 

distention  of  the  rumen,  or 

GRAIN  SICK.  First  use  the  probang,  after- 
wards give  a pint  of  linseed  oil.  The  ope- 
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ration  may  be  assisted  by  clysters  of  warm 
water.  See  Food,  distention  M ith,  for  sheep  ; 
and  II OVEN  for  cattle. 

DOGS.  Physic  drench  for  dogs : — 

Castor  oil.  2 ounces, 

Syrup  of  Bucktiiorn,  2 ounces. 

Mix  them  together.  Give  one  quarter  to  two 
ounces  for  a dose,  according  to  size. 

dogs  ears,  see  Healing  Ointment. 
DROPSY.  In  the  horse  it  is  an  effusion  of 
watery  matter — is  commonly  the  product  of 
other  diseases,  or  a general  weakness — it  occa- 
sionally supervenes  after  inflammation  of  mem- 
biane  of  the  lungs-  (pleurisy).  The  following 
diuretic  ball  may  be  given  : — 

Powdered  Resin,  2 drachms, 

Castile  soaj),  2 draclims. 

Sulphur,  4 drachms, 

Powdereil  gentian,  2 drachms. 

Oil  of  Juniper,  -J  drachm. 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball  to  be  given  once 
or  twice  a day.  When  great  debility  exists,  a 

tome  may  be  added  to  the  diuretic  as  follows  : 

Tonic  Diuretic  Ball. 

I’owdered  gentian,  2 drachms, 

Ginger,  1 drachm, 

Resin,  2 drachms, 

Castile  soap,  2 drachms, 

Powdererl  Nitre,  3 drachms. 

Oil  juniper,  i drachm. 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball,  to  be  o-iven  once 
or  twice  a day.  ® 

D\SENTERY  OR  SCOURING  ROT. 
In  cattle  this  dangerous  and  generally  fatal 
disease  arises  from  numerous  causes  difficult  to 
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trace,  and  almost  as  difficult  to  guard  against. 
The  farmer  describes  its  fatal  nature  when  he 
observes  of  it  that  “ The  animal  is  rqtten’* 
“There  are,”  says  Professor  Youatt,  “cases  of 
recovery,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  In 
its  treatment  it  is  generally  advisable  to  take  a 
small  quantity  of  blood,  and  an  aperient,  as  a 
pint  of  linseed  oil,  or — 

Epsom  salts,  ^ pound, 

Powdered  carraway  seeds,  2 ounces, 

To  be  given  in  a quart  of  gruel,  afterwards  the 
following  astrinjrent,  niorht  and  mornin'r : — 

Prepareil  chalk,  I ounce. 

Powdered  Catecliii,  4 drachms, 

„ Canella  bark,  2 drachms, 

„ Opium,  2 scruples, 

„ Gentian,  2 drachms, 

„ Ginger,  1 drachm. 

Mix  and  give  the  above  in  thick  gruel  or  linseed 
tea. 


E. 

EPIDEMIC  CATARRH,  see  Catarrhal 
Fever. 

•EPIDEMICS.  These  diseases  are  most 
common  in  the  domestic  animals,  amongst 
cattle  and  horses  : sheep  are  much  more  exempt 
from  these  visitations.  The  appearances  they 
present  are  so  various,  that  I can  only  in  this 
place  refer  m'y  readers  to  the  heads  under  which 
each  complaint  is  described. 

EPILEPSY^,  OR  FITS.  This  is  a complaint 
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in  the  horse  which  may  arise  from  many  causes, 
all,  however,  difficult  to  discover,  and  equally 
so  to  cure.  The  farmer  will  best  consult  the 
dictates  of  prudence  by  ceasing  to  either  ride  or 
drive  a horse  that  has  once  had  a fit. 

For  Fpilepsy  in  the  Cow.  The  same  remarks, 
in  general  apply.  The  attack  is  the  most  fre- 
quent in  young  fat  beasts,  especially  if  they 
have  been  over  driven  or  frightened.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  either  reduce  the  food  of  the  animal, 
or  to  hasten  its  deptmture  to  the  butcher. 

hi  the  Sheep — it  is  much  more  frequent  than 
in  either  the  horse  or  the  cow.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  young  sheep,  who  are  in  good 
condition,  both  in  the  autumn  and  in  the  spring. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  leave  the  action  of  the 
over-excited  nervous  energy  to  cease  of  itself. 
It  is  a disease  which  is  apt  to  return,  and  is  one 
which  in  some  continental  districts  is  produc- 
tive of  great  loss  to  the  stockowner. 

EYE,  INFLAMMATION  OF— In  horses, 
if  ])roceeding  from  cold,  give  the  following 
ball : — 


Emetic  tartar,  drachms, 

Nitre,  3 drachms. 

Linseed  meal  and  soft  soap  sufficient  to  form 
a ball ; and  frequently  foment  the  eye  with 
hot  water. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  abate,  use  the 
following  lotion  : — 

Goulard’s  extract,  1 drachm, 

Spirit  of  wine,  1 drachm. 

Soft  water,  i pint. 
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Mix  and  bathe  frequently  with  a small  piece 
of  sponge ; or — 

Goulard’s  extract,  1 dracbm, 

Laudanum,  ^ ounce. 

Soft  water,  ^ pint.  Mix  for  use. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  proceed  from 
cold,  we  must  bleed  and  give  a dose  of  physic 
first,  and  then  give  the  halls  and  use  the  lotion 
as  recommended  above,  or  the  following  lotion  : 

Purified  white  vitriol,  10  grains, 

Soft  water,  i pint.  Mix. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eye  (Cattle). — Bleed,  and 
afterwards  give  the  following  purging  drench — 

Epsom  salts,  1 pound, 

Cairaway  seeds,  1 ounce. 

Water,  3 pints.  Mix. 

The  eye  to  be  fomented  with  hot  water  fre- 
quently, and  afterwards  use  the  following 
lotion  : — 

Goulard’s  extract,  2 drachms. 

Laudanum,  2 drachms. 

Water,  1 pint.  Mix,  and  bathe  with  a piece  of  sponge. 

When  the  inflammation  has  abated,  use  the 
following : — 

Purified  white  vitriol,  10  prains. 

Soft  water,  ^ pint.  Mix  for  use. 

EYES,  WEAK,  IN  DOGS.  The  follow- 
ing wash  may  be  applied  for  weak  eyes  in 
dogs : — 

White  vitriol,  8 grains. 

Soft  water,  i pint. 

Mix  them  together,  and  apply  it  with  a piece 
of  clean  linen  rag  several  times  a day. 
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F. 

FARCY.  Is  a disease  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels in  horses,  closely  connected  with,  or  one  of 
the  stages  of,  glanders ; they  commonly  indeed 
run  into  each  other.  Its  symptoms  usually 
commence  with  buds  or  knots  on  the  side  of  the 
face,  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  or  on  the  neck. 
It  clevelopes  itself,  however,  in  a variety  of 
Avays,  as  by  sudden  and  enormously  SAvelled 
legs,  SAvellcd  muzzle,  disagreeable  discharge 
from  the  nose,  cracked  heels,  &c.  It  arises 
either  from  bad  grooming,  or  from  infection. 
Any  cause  Avhich  leads  to  glanders  Avill  pro- 
duce farcy. 

Its  treatment  is  as  folloAvs: — Use  a lotion, 
composed  as  follows  : — 

Blue  vitriol,  1 ounce, 

White  vitriol,  1 ounce. 

Water,  1 pint: — mix. 

The  ulcers  to  be  bathed  Avith  this,  night  and 
morning;  at  the  same  time  using  the  followino- 
balls. 

Blue  stcne,  1 drachm, 

Powdered  gentian  2 drachms. 

Liquorice  powder,  3 drachms. 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a hall. 

To  be  given  once  or  twice  a day.  After  giA-ing 
the  above  two  or  three  Aveeks,  and  Avithout 
success,  the  folloAving  may  be  given, 

Corrosive  suhlimafe,  10  grains, 

(iputian  powder,  2 drachms, 

Liquorice  powder,  4 drachms. 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 


FEVER  IN  THE  HORSE. 


To  be  given  every  morning.  If  it  produces 
purging  or  sickness,  it  must  be  immediately 
discontinued.  If  green  food  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, carrots  should  be  given. 

FAT,  see  Food. 

FEET,  INFLAMMATION  OF.  The 
symptoms  as  they  arise  in  this  complaint  in  a 
horse  are,  fidgettiness,  shifting  of  the  fore-legs, 
fever,  anxiety,  moaning,lying  down,  and  remain- 
ing down.  Bleed  copiously  at  the  toes  ; apply 
soft  linseed  meal  poultices,  covering  the  whole 
foot  ; often  renew  them,  and  remove  the  shoe, 
and  pare  the  hoof  as  gently  and  thinly  as  possi- 
ble ; give  him  cooling  medicine,  a dose  of  which 
may  be  composed  as  follows : — 

Camphor,  2 drachms, 

Nitre,  4 drachms. 

Emetic  tartar,  1 drachm. 

Soft  soap,  sufficient  to  make  a ball. 

In  obstinate  attacks,  fresh  bleeding  must  be 
resorted  to ; and  if  this  avails  not,  about  the 
third  day  a blister  may  be  applied. 

FEVER  IN  THE  HORSE.  This  is  often 
the  commencement  of  an  increased  arterial 
action,  which  ends  in  some  local  affection. 
The  horse  becomes  dull,  has  a starry  coat, 
extremities  cold,  the  pulse  soft  and  quick,  ap- 
petite bad,  bowels  costive. 

After  bleeding  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  give  the  following  ball : — 

Physic  Ball. 

Barbadoes  aloes,  6 to  8 drachms. 

Powdered  ginger,  2 drachms, 

Castile  soap,  2 drachms. 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 
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The  patient  to  have  bran  mashes  and  warm 
water.  Ihe  operation  of  the  physic  may  be 
assisted  by  means  of  a clyster,  composed  of 
warm  water,  halt  a pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and 
half  a pint  of  linseed  oil.  Afterwards  the  fol- 
lowing fever  ball,  to  be  given  night  and  morn- 
ing:— 

Tartar  emetic,  1 draclim, 

Camphor,  1 drachm. 

Powdered  nitre,  2 drachms, 

Linseed  meal,  and  treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 


FEVER  IN  CATTLE,  see  Hoose,  Ca- 

TARRH. 


FIBRIN  Is  the  clot,  or  fibrous  matter,  of 
blood  which  remains  after  being  thoroughly 
washed  in  water.  100  parts  are  composed  of — ■ 


Carbon 
Oxygen 
Hydrogen  . 
Azote,  or  nitrogen 


• 5'360  parts. 

• 19-685  „ 

7-021  „ 

. 19-934  „ 


FIRING.  Iliis  painful  operation  the  far- 
mer will  gladly  leave  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
It  is  a barbarous  jtractice,  for  which  blistering 
may  in  most  cases  be  readily  substituted,  and 
is  one  which  the  humane  farmer  will  anxiously 
and  studiously  strive  ^to  avoid.  In  no  case 
ought  the  hiing  to  be  allowed  to  penetrate 
through  the  skin. 

FISTULOUS  WITHERS— Require  to  be 
treated  like  Poll  Evil,  see  Poll  Evil. 

FrrS,  see  Epilepsy. 

FLESH,  OR  MUSCLE.  That  of  the  ox 
was  analysed  by  M.  Bezzelius ; he  found  in 
100  parts — 
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Fibrin  vessels  and  nerves 

15-8 

parts. 

Cellular  matter  . 

19 

Muriate  and  lactate  of  soda 
Albumen,  and  colouring  matter 

of  the 

1'80 

if 

blood  .... 

2-20 

ff 

Pliospbate  of  soda 

0 90 

ff 

Extract 

Albumen,  holding  in  solution  phosphate 

O’lo 

ff 

of  lime  .... 

0 08 

ff 

Water,  and  loss  . 

• • 

77-17 

The  organic  portion  is  composed  of — 

Carbon 54'12  parts. 

Hydrogen 7-89  „ ’ 

Nitrogen 15  67  „ 

Oxygen 22  32  „ 

FLUKE,  THE — Is  a small  flat  worm,  resem- 
bling in  shape  that  of  the  common  flat  fish.  It 
is  found  in  the  ducts  of  the  gall  bladder  of  cattle 
and  of  sheep,  often  in  those  of  healthy  sheep, 
and  is  always  found  in  those  which  have  died 
of  the  rot;  but,  whether  its  presence  is  the 
cause  or  the  result  of  the  rot,  medical  men  are 
not  agreed.  (See  Hot.)  It  occurs  in  most 
chronic  diseases  of  the  liver. 

FLdODING — Is  a discharge  of  blood 
from  the  uterus  of  the  cow,  after  calving.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  apply  cold  to  the  loins ; 
if  in  warm  weather,  a pound  of  saltpetre  dis- 
solved in  a gallon  of  water  will  produce  a very 
cold  solution.  If  ice  can  be  procured,  equal 
parts  of  snow  and  ice,  say  equal  parts  of  each, 
will  produce  a very  intense  cold.  If  the  flood- 
ing still  continues,  raise  the  cows  hind  parts, 
give  two  drachms  of  opium  every  hour,  keep 
the  ])atient  quiet,  take  away  her  calf. 

FOUL  FOOT,  see  Foot,  Diseases  of. 
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FOX  GLOVE  DIGITALIS  PURPUREA. 
The  leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant,  when 
gathered,  about  the  time  it  is  coming  into 
flower,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder,  or  made 
into  a tincture  or  infusion,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  in  veterinary  practice.  Its 
effect  is  to  lower  the  pulse  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ; it  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  useful  in 
inflammatory  complaints.  The  dose  commonly 
given  is — 

Digitalis,  1 drachm, 

Nitre,  3 drachms. 

Emetic  tartar,  drachms, 

Repeated  two  or  three  times  a day. 

FLY  IN  SHEEP.  It  is  about  the  month 
of  May  that  several  varieties  of  flies  first  com- 
mence the  deposition  of  their  eggs  on  the  wool 
of  sheep.  These  are  soon  hatched ; and,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  maggots  are  produced,  they 
begin  to  burrow  into  the  sheeps  skin.  The 
head  and  tail  are  the  parts  most  open  to  attack  ; 
the  first  from  the  bareness  of  wool,  the  second 
from  the  excrementitious  matters  adhering  to  the 
wool.  For  the  head,  if  sore,  after  the  maggots 
are  killed,  a plaister  may  be  applied  composed 
of  two  ounces  of  bees’  wax  and  a pound  of 
pitch  spread  warm  on  linen.  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  maggot,  the  following  recipes  may 
be  employed : — 

Ointment  to  Destroy  the  Maggot. 

Strong  Mercurial  ointment,  3 ounces. 

Yellow  resin,  4 ounces. 

Lard,  1 pound. 

Melt  the  resin  and  lard  together,  when 
nearly  cold  stir  in  the  mercurial  ointment. 
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Many  persons  prefer  a liquid ; the  following 
will  be  found  useful,  but  very  strong : — 

Corrosive  sublimate,  i ounce, 

Sal  ammoniac,  2 ounces. 

Boiling  soft  water,  2 gallons. 

Rub  the  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniac  toge- 
ther, and  gradually  add  the  water  till  dissolved. 

The  common  southern  whale  oil  is  a very  good 
application  to  kill  the  maggot,  and,  when  smeared 
over  the  wool,  will  prevent  the  fly  from  approach- 
ing. The  following  powder  is  an  excellent  pre- 
ventative, and  is  sufficient  to  dress  from  thirty 
to  forty  sheep  or  lambs  : — 

Black  sulphur,  2 pounds. 

White  Hellebore,  i pound, 

White  lead,  1 pound. 

Mix  well  together,  and  sprinkle  on  the  sheep’s 
back  with  a flour  dredger.  The  best  time  to 
use  it  is  early  in  the  morning  when  the  wool 
is  damp. 

"^rhe  fly  frequently  attacks  the  head.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  cap  them. 

FOOD  OF  ANIMALS.  The  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  mode  in  which  the  food  of  animals 
is  employed  in  the  production  of  flesh  and  fat  is 
a theme  whieh  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting 
to  the  farmer.  To  enable  my  readers,  there- 
fore, to  fully  comprehend  all  that  science  has 
hitherto  done  in  the  illustration  of  these  im- 
portant operations  of  nature,  1 shall  here  insert 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  two  able  lectures, 
by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  “ On  the  application  of 
physiology  to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle,” 
(Jou7’.  Royal  Ag.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  215);  and 
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tills  valuable  essay  I will  illustrate  by  tables, 
^c.,  from  the  Prize  Essay  of  Mr.  Karkeck,  on 
fat  and  muscle,  {Jour.  Royal  Ay.  Soc.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  245),  and  the  works  of  other  men  of  science. 

“ Vep^etables,”  says  Dr.  Playfair,  “ derive  their 
principal  nutriment  from  the  air.  Manv  mi- 
neralogists class  air  as  a gaseous  mineral. 
Hence  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  said  to 
derive  its  nutriment  trom  sources  entirely  inor- 
ganic. Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  subsist 
only  uj)on  organic  matter,  i.  e.,  upon  substances 
which  have  at  one  time  formed  part  of  a living 
organised  being. 

“ The  primary  nutriment  of  all  animals  con- 
sist ot  vegetable  matter.  'I'he  carnivora,  indeed, 
live  wholly  upon  tlesh  ; but  the  animals  which 
furnished  this  flesh  derived  their  nourishment 
from  plants.  Hence  these  must  contain  sub- 
stances adapted  for  the  sustenance  of  the  animal 
frame. 

^‘^All  vegetable  food  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain a peculiar  substance,  which,  though  it 
differs  in  appearance  and  in  form,  according  to 
the  source  from  whence  it  is  obtained,  is  in 
reality  the  same  body.  It  has  received  the 
name  of  gluten  or  albumen,  and  is  precisely 
identical,  in  chemical  composition,  with  the  al- 
bumen obtained  from  the  white  of  an  egg. 
'riiis  substance  is  invariably  present  in  all  nu- 
ti  itious  food.  C hemists  were  surprised  to 
discover  that  this  body  never  varies  in  compo- 
sition : that  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  corn, 
beans,  or  from  Mhatever  plant  it  is  extractccL 
Hut  their  surprise  was  much  increased  when 
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they  remarked  that  it  is  quite  identical  with  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  animals.  It  consists,  like  the 
latter,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  in  the  very  same  proportion  in  100  parts. 

“ By  identity  in  composition  is  not  meant  a 
mere  similarity,  but  an  absolute  identity;  so 
much  so,  that  if  you  were  to  place  in  a chemist’s 
hand  some  gluten  obtained  from  wheat  flour, 
some  dry  albumen  procured  from  the  white  of 
an  egg,  a fragment  of  the  flesh  of  an  ox  or  of  a 
man,  or  some  of  their  dried  blood,  and  request 
him  to  examine  their  difference,  he  would  tell 
you,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  they  are 
precisely  the  same,  and  that  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  his  science  he  was  unable  to  detect 
any  essential  difference  between  them.  There 
is  much  difference,  indeed,  in  external  appear- 
ance and  in  structure,  but  in  their  ultimate 
composition  there  is  none.  To  render  this 
more  obvious  I subjoin  the  composition  of  these 
various  substances,  as  obtained  by  different 
chemists,  who  executed  their  analyses  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
others : — 


Glutrn  from 
Auur. 

Bonssing«uh. 

Cjiseln 
from  prM. 
Scherer. 

Albumen 
frum  eg|(« 
Jone*. 

Ox  blood. 
PUyfftir. 

Ox  fle»h. 
Plftjfeir. 

Carbon,  

54-2 

34-138 

55-000 

54-35 

54-12 

Hydrogen 

7*5 

7-156 

7-073 

7-50 

7-89 

Nitrogen, 

13-9 

15-672 

15-920 

15-76 

15-67 

Oxygen,  

24  4 

23034 

22-007 

22-39 

22-32 

1000 

100-0 

100-00 

100-00 'lOO-OO 

“ These  analyses  do  not  differ  from  each  other 
more  than  the  analyses  of  the  same  substance 
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usually  do.  Tims  we  are  led  to  the  star! Hug 
conclusion^  that  plants  contain  within  them  the 
flesh  of  animals  ready  formed,  and  tliat  the  only 
duty  of  animals  subsisting  upon  them  is  to  give 
this  flesh  a jdace  and  form  in  their  organism. 
When  an  animal  subsists  upon  flesh,  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  its  luitrilion  ; for  the 
flesh  being  of  the  same  composition  as  its  own 
body,  the  animal,  in  a chemical  point  of  iew, 
may  be  said  to  be  eating  itself;  nor,  with  a 
knowledge  of  this  identity  of  yegetable  albumen 
with  flesh,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  nutrition  of  yegetable  feeders. 
Plants,  then,  in  reality  form  the  flesh  of  animals ; 
and  the  latter  merely  appropriate  it  a place  in 
their  organism. 

“The  food  of  herbiyorous  atnmals  contains 
other  compounds,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  and 
gum.  Fi’om  these  the  element  nitrogen  is  ab- 
sent, and  hence  they  cannot  of  themseh  es  form 
flesh.  Indeed,  in  one  sense,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  nutritious,  for  it  is  found  that 
animals  die  when  fed  upon  such  food  alone ; 
yet  constituents  of  plants  destitute  of  nitrogen 
occur  in  the  food  of  all  vegetable  feeders.  For 
wh.it  purpose,  then,  are  they  designed  ? 

“ The  average  temper.iture  of  the  bodies  of 
our  cattle  is  about  100  degrees,  or  more  than 
40  degrees  higher  than  the  ordin.iry  tempera- 
ture of  this  climate.  Hence  there  must  be  some 
provision  in  the  animal  body  to  sustain  the 
heat,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  organic  functions.  The  air, 
being  so  much  colder  than  the  body,  must  eon- 
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stantly  withdraw  from  it  heat,  and  tend  to 
lower  its  temperature.  Whence,  then,  comes 
the  liiel  for  the  production  of  the  heat  ? 

‘^d'he  fuel  consists  of  those  ingredients  of 
food  from  which  nitrogen  is  absent ; they  all 
contain  carbon-  and  the  elements  ot  water.  M e 
know  that  oxygen  is  continually  inhaled  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  that  it  is  never  again  ex- 
pired as  such.  Expired  air  consists  of  carbonic 
acid,  a gas  composed  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 
In  the  body,  therefore,  the  oxygen  has  united 
with  carbon ; or  it  has  'produced  the  very  gas 
which  is  obtained  by  burning  a inece  of  charcoal 
in  the  open  air.  Now  the  heat  generated  by 
the  combustion  of  the  carbon  in  the  body  must 
be  exactly  equivalent  to  that  produced  by  burn- 
ing the  same  amount  in  the  atmosphere.  Ex- 
periments have  taught  us  that  the  average 
quantity  of  carbon  in  the  food  of  an  adult  man 
amounts  to  14  ounces  daily.  By  the  combus- 
tion of  this  quantity,  197j477  tEg.  of  heat  are 
produced  (Liebig) ; and  this  is  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  heat  of  the  human  body. 
Tlie  experiments  of  Boussingault  show,  that  a 
cow  breathes  out  about  7^1  ounces  of  carbon 
daily,  and  from  this  we  calculate  that  987,385 
deg.  of  heat  must  be  produced  in  the  body  of  a 
cow  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.*  These 
calculations  will  at  once  prove  that  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  heat  of  the 
animal  body. 

* Tl>is  implies  tie  union  of  11  lbs.  lOJ  oz.  of  oxygen  will 
the  carbon. 
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“ But  as  the  heat  of  the  animal  bod}'  is  the 
same  in  all  regions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quan- 
tity of  fuel  (food)  necessary  to  sustain  the  con- 
stant temperature  of  the  body  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  Thus  less 
food  is  required  for  this  purpose  in  India,  Avhere 
the  temperature  of  the  external  air  equals  that 
of  the  body,  than  in  the  polar  regions,  in  \vhich 
it  is  very  many  degrees  lower.  But  a benefi- 
cent Providence  has  arranged  the  produce  of 
different  countries  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  climate,  '^fhe  fruits  iqDon  which  the  in- 
habitants of  warm  countries  love  to  feed,  con- 
tain only  twelve  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  the 
train  oil  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  arctic 
regions  contains  above  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
same  element. 

“ ‘ Were  we,’  says  Liebig,  ‘ to  go  naked  like 
certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing we  were  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold 
as  the  Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease 
to  consume  10  lbs.  of  flesh,  and  perhaps  a dozen 
of  tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  as  warmly 
clad  travellers  have  related  with  astonishment 
of  these  people.  We  should  then  also  be  able 
to  take  the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or  train  oil 
without  bad  effects,  because  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  these  substances  would  only  suffice 
to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  external  air  and  that  of  our 
bodies.’ — Dr.  Gregory  on  Chemistry  applied  to 
Physiology  and  Pathology. 

“ We  otlen  wonder  how  the  Greenlander  or 
Russian  can  relish  train  oil ; we  know  perfectly 
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that  our  own  organs  of  digestion  would  refuse 
to  receive  it ; but  the  cases  are  very  different. 
In  cold  countries  the  air  is  much  condensed, 
for  we  are  well  aware  that  air  expands  by  heat 
and  contracts  by  cold.  Hence  the  inhabitant 
of  a cold  i-egion  receives  much  more  oxygen  at 
each  respiration  than  the  inhabitant  ot  a hot 
country,  in  which  the  air  is  expanded  by  heat. 
In  a cold  country,  therefore,  more  carbon  is 
necessary  to  combine  with  the  excess  of  oxygen 
than  in  the  hot  country.  As  oxygen  never  escapes 
from  the  system  after  having  entered  it,  except 
in  union  either  with  carbon  or  with  hydrogen, 
anything  which  tends  to  increase  the  amount 
of  oxygen  inspired  will  occasion  a greater  con- 
sumption of  food.  Thus  exercise  increases  the 
number  of  our  respirations,  and  consequent 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  system  ; and  the  result 

is,  that,  after  exercise,  we  consume  more  food 
than  we  should  have  done  had  v;e  not  received 

it.  The  only  use  of  clothes,  in  the  abstract,  is 
to  economise  food.  They  assist  in  retaining 
the  heat  of  the  body,  and  render  less  food  or 
fuel  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

“In  herbivorous  animals  the  fuel  used  in  the 
production  of  heat  eonsists  of  sugar,  starcb, 
gum,  and  other  ingredients  of  food,  which 
do  not  contain  nitrogen. 

“ In  carnivorous  animals,  or  those  which  live 
entirely  upon  flesh,  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is 
supported  by  the  combustion  of  their  own 
tissues.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  the  hyena, 
])ent  up  in  the  cage  of  a menagerie,  move  con- 
tinually from  one  side  of  the  den  to  the  other. 
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These  movements  do  not  arise  from  an  impa- 
tience of  confinement,  but  from  the  necessity 
of  sustaining  the  temperature  of  its  body  by 
the  combustion  of  its  tissues,  its  continued 
motions  .accelerate  the  waste  of  its  body,  and 
introduce  more  oxygen  into  its  system  by  the 
increased  rapidity  of  its  respirations. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  he.at  of 
the  animal  body  is  su})ported  by  a combustion 
or  union  with  oxygen,  of  those  constituents  of 
food  from  which  nitrogen  is  absent.  But  we 
have  not  yet  considered  the  nature  of  the  forces 
which  exist  in  the  body,  and  ])roduce  its  in- 
crease of  mass  as  well  as  occasion  that  waste 
for  the  restoration  of  which  food  is  taken.  It 
cannot  be  to  sustain  the  heat  of  the  body  alone 
that  a supply  of  food  is  recpiisitc,  for  there  exist 
in  it  other  substances  unfitted  for  the  support 
of  respiration,  except  \inder  })eculiar  circum- 
stances. Wh.at,  then,  arc  the  ruling  forces  in 
the  body  by  which  its  substance  is  inci'cased  or 
destroyed  ? 

‘‘  In  every  ])art  of  the  animal  organism  re- 
sides the  j)cculiar  principle  named  A itality.  It 
is  the  cause  of  life,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  divine  essence — the  mind.  Vitality  is  a 
]iower  sid)jcct  to  laws  such  as  govern  other 
forces  in  the  materi.al  world.  For  example,  we 
can  act  upon  the  vitality  of  the  finger  by  a 
blister  or  a hot  iron,  and  can  thus  increase  or 
diminish  its  intensity. 

“ The  ])urposc  for  which  this  mysterious 
])rinciple  is  implanted  in  the  organism  of  an 
animal  is  to  })rotect  the  matter  of  which  its 
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parts  are  composed  from  the  action  of  the 
chemical  forces.  Matter  is  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  chemical  alhnity,  whose  constant 
aim  is  to  produce  new  changes.  It  has  a great 
desire  to  effect  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Organic  kingdom  of  nature,  by  making  it  pass 
into  the  Inorganic  kingdom.  Vitality  is,  there- 
fore, implanted  in  the  animal  organism  to  stand 
in  antagonism  to  this  power. 

“ The  object  of  vitality  is,  to  sustain  and 
increase  the  mass  of  the  body  in  which  it  re- 
sides ; the  object  of  the  chemical  forces  is,  to 
detroy  and  waste  that  body.  Vitality  resides 
in  every  part  of  the  fortress  which  it  has  to 
defend:  the  chemical  forces  are  encamped  in 
the  atmosphere  which  everywhere  surrounds  it. 
In  fact,  the  chemical  power  is  the  gas  oxygen, 
one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  common 
air;  and  its  affinity  for  the  elements  of  organic 
matter  is  so  great,  that  it  constantly  endeavours 
to  destroy  it. 

“ The  whole  life  of  an  animal  consists  in  a 
conflict  of  these  rival  powers — in  the  endeavour 
of  vitality  to  sustain  and  increase — in  that  of 
chemical  affinity  to  waste  and  destroy.  In 
health,  vitality  possesses  the  ascendancy,  and 
mtxlifies  the  destructive  efforts  of  the  chemical 
powers.  Disease,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a tem- 
porary conquest  of  the  chemical  over  the  vital 
forces,  while  death  is  the  victory  of  the  former, 
and  annihilation  of  the  latter. 

“ When  the  chemical  power  oxygen  succeeds 
in  effecting  a waste  of  the  body,  it  converts  it 
into  the  elements  from  whence  it  sprung — into 
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carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  There  are 
indeed  intermediate  compounds  formed,  but 
these  are  the  tinal  products  of  the  decay  ot  the 
body  or  of  its  parts  ; and  they  are  the  very 
substances  upon  which  plants  live  ; so  that 
decay  and  death  thus  become  the  source  ot  life. 
It  is  known  that  the  vital  forees  decrease  when 
the  body  is  exposed  to  a certain  degree  of  cold, 
and,  when  this  is  sufficiently  intense,  that  they 
are  either  suspended  or  are  altogether  annihi- 
lated. But  the  chemical  force  oxygen  is  con- 
densed or  increased  in  its  power  by  such 
agencies,  and  it  therefore  now  reigns  trium- 
phant. Vitality  (the  cause  of  increase  and  of 
sustenance)  being  removed,  chemical  affinity 
(the  cause  of  waste)  acts  upon  those  tissues 
which  have  been  freed  from  the  dominion  of 
vitality,  and  effects  their  destruction.  Hence 
it  is  that  cattle  do  not  fatten  so  well  in  cold 
weather  as  in  hot.  The  chemical  powers  being 
now  in  the  ascendant,  prevent  the  increase  of 
mass.  We  know,  also,  that  the  intervention  of 
cold  weather  in  summer  either  wholly  arrests, 
or  greatly  retards  the  fattening  of  our  cattle. 
But  as  the  deerease  of  vitality  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  a diminution  of  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  an  elevation  of 
the  temperature,  vitality  would  be  again  en- 
abled to  resume  its  jii'oper  functions.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  food  of  various  countries 
is  more  or  less  combustible,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  ; and  proofs  were 
adduced  that  the  amount  of  the  food  consumed 
varied  also  according  to  the  temperature.  The 
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animal  body  is  a furnace  which  must  be  kept 
up  to  a certain  heat  in  all  climates.*  This 
furnace  must,  therefore,  be  supplied  with  more 
or  less  fuel,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  external  air.  If,  then,  in  winter,  we  wish 
to  retain  the  vital  functions  of  our  cattle  in  a 
proper  degree  of  activity,  we  must  keep  up  the 
heat  of  their  bodies.  This  we  may  do  in  two 
ways.  We  may  either  add  more  fuel  (food)  to 
the  furnace,  or  we  may  protect  their  bodies 
from  the  cold.  Warmth  is  an  equivalent  for 
food,  which  may  thus  be  economised.  But  I 
wish  to  give  you  facts,  not  assertions ; and,  as 
a proof  of  the  view  I have  now  given  you,  I 
will  cite  the  following  experiment  w'hich  was 
made  bv  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  at  Whitfield  Farm. 

“ One  hundred  sheep  were  folded  by  tens 
in  pens,  each  of  which  was  twenty-two  leet 
in  length  by  ten  feet  in  breadth,  and  posses- 
sed a covered  shed  attached  to  it  of  twelve  feet 
in  length  by  ten  feet  in  breadth.  They  were 
kept  in  these  from  the  10th  of  October  to  ths 
10th  of  March.  Each  sheep  consumed  on  an 
average  20  lbs.  of  Swedes  daily.  Another  hun- 
dred were  folded  in  pens  of  a similar  size,  but 
without  sheds  attached.  They  were  kept  dur- 
ing the  same  time,  and  their  daily  consump- 
tion of  Swedes  amounted  to  25  lbs.  each.  Here 


* This  is  a homely  and  trite  comparison,  hut  a very 
perfect  one.  The  body  is  tlie  furnace — the  food  is  the  fuel — 
the  excrements  are  the  ashes — and  the  gases  expired  from 
the  mouth  are  of  the  same  composition  as  those  which  fly  up 
the  chimney  of  the  furnace. 
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the  circumstances  were  precisely  similar  with 
respect  to  exercise,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  first  hundred  sheep  had  sheds  into 
which  they  might  retire,  and  thus  be  partially 
protected  from  the  cold. 

“ This  partial  protection  was  equivalent  to 
a certain  amount  of  food,  and  consequently  we 
find  that  the  sheep  enjoying  this  protection 
consumed  one-fifth  less  food  than  those  sheep 
w'hich  were  left  entirely  exposed  to  the  cold. 
In  the  last  case  the  consumption  of  the  addi- 
tional food  arose  wholly  from  the  necessity  of 
adding  more  fuel  (food)  to  the  furnace  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  kee])  up  its  normal  tempera- 
ture. This  was  proved  from  the  circumstance, 
that  those  sheej)  which  enjoyed  the  protection 
had  increased  3 lbs.  each  more  than  those  left 
unprotected,  although  the  latter  had  consumed 
one-fitlth  more  food.” 

The  effect  of  feeding  sheep  with  turnips, 
under  varying  circumstances,  has  been  still 
farther  examined  by  Mr.  John  Morton  and  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  with  their  usual  scientific  skill. 
Five  lots  of  sheep  Avere  selected  of  five 
each.  Each  slice])  was  allowed  1 pint  of  oats 
per  day,  and  as  many  Swedes  as  they  could 
consume.  Lot  1 was  fed  out  of  doors ; 2 in 
an  open  shed ; No.  3 in  an  open  shed,  but  the 
sheep  divided  from  each  other  singly ; 4 in  a 
close  shed,  in  the  dark ; No.  5 in  a close  shed, 
in  the  dark,  and  separated  as  lot  3.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  results  of  the  experiment, 
Avhich  began  Nov.  18,  1842,  and  terminated 
March  9,  1843. — [Ayr.  Gaz.,  vol.  i.,  ji.  59.) 
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Increa.se  in  weiglit 

Lot. 

Swedes  eaten. 

for  each  100  lb.  of 

roots  eaten. 

1 .... 

1,912  lbs. 

l-2()lb. 

2 .... 

1,394 

200 

3 .... 

1,238 

180 

4 .... 

886 

318 

5 

886 

2-40 

“ I wish  particularly  to  impress  upon  my 
readers  that  warmth  is  an  equivalent  for  food, 
and  that,  therefore,  food  may  be  economised 
by  protecting  cattle  from  the  cold.  The  honey 
stored  up  by  bees  is  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
as  fuel  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  their  bodies  during 
the  winter.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  when 
two  hives  of  bees  are  placed  in  one  hive  during 
winter,  that  they  actually  consume  less  honey 
than  each  hive  would  have  done  separately. 
{Transactions  of  the  Oxford  Apiarian  Society.) 
You  will  easily  perceive  the  explanation  of  this 
circumstance  from  the  facts  which  I have 
already  stated.  Their  close  contiguity  pre- 
vents a rapid  escape  of  the  heat  of  their 
bodies,  and  consequently  less  fuel  (honey)  is 
required  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  This 
case  forms  a very  distinct  proof  that  warmth  is 
an  equivalent  for  food. 

“ But  1 need  only  refer  you  to  the  results 
of  your  own  experience;  for  every  breeder  of 
cattle  must  be  aware,  in  the  wintering  of  young 
stock,  that  they  thrive  better,  with  less  con- 
sumption of  food,  when  kept  well  sheltered 
from  cold  and  wet. 

“ The  assimilative  power  of  the  graminivora 
is  enormous,  and  the  quantity  of  food  which 
they  consume  is  proportional.  In  summer, 
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Avhen  the  temperature  of  the  air  approaches 
more  nearly  to  that  of  the  body,  the  hesit  gene- 
rated by  the  combustion  ot  this  food  is  moie 
than  is  sufficient  to  retain  the  normal  tempe- 
rature of  the  system.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find 
oxen  so  much  inconvenienced  by  hot  weather, 
and  that  we  observe  them  standing  in  streams 
of  running  water,  or  exposing  themselves,  '^  bh 
evident  satisfaction,  to  a shower  ot  rain.  Ihe 
cold  water  serves  to  carry  off  the  redundant 
heat  and,  consequently,  matter,  from  the  body  ; 
for  heat  is  ])roduced  by  the  combustion  of  mat- 
ter. This  practice,  therefore,  although  agreeable 
to  the  cattle,  can  scarcely  be  a profitable  one 
for  the  grazier. 

“ The  air  in  summer  being  so  much  expanded 
by  heat,  much  less  air  is  taken  into  the  system 
in  an  equal  number  of  respirations  than  in 
^vintcr — consequently  less  oxygen  is  consumed. 
Ilut  oxvgen  is  the  principal  acting  chemical 
force ; it  is,  therefore,  the  cause  of  waste.  The 
case  of  cattle  now  feeding  is  the  very  reverse  of 
what  it  is  in  winter.  In  cold  weather,  the  vital 
force  (cause  of  supply)  is  reduced  in  energy, 
whilst  that  of  the  chemical  force  is  augmented  ; 
but  in  summer  the  vital  functions  are  elevated 
and  the  chemical  powers  depressed.  Vitality, 
having  now  a diminished  force  in  antagonism 
to  its  action,  exerts  all  its  powers  in  increasing 
the  mass  of  the  organs  in  which  it  resides ; it 
therefore  converts  into  blood  all  azotised  ])art8 
of  the  food  taken  by  the  animal,  except  those 
which  supply  the  small  amount  ot  waste.  All 
the  excess  of  blood  is  converted  into  flesh  (i.  e. 
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muscular  tissue  and  cellular  tissue).  The  ani- 
mal now  becomes  fleshy  and  plump. 

“The  other  constituents  of  the  food,  such  as 
starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  are  converted  into  fat, 
and  deposited  as  adipose  tissue,  d he  cause  of 
the  deposition  of  fat  is  this — that  sufRcient 
oxygen  does  not  enter  the  system  to  consume 
the  food,  or  to  convert  it  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water ; it  is  therefore  only  partially  consumed, 
or,  in  other  words,  converted  into  fat  (Liebig). 
Fat  is  not  a part  of  the  organism : it  is  a che- 
mical compound,  arising  from  an  unnatural 
state.  The  fattening  of  cattle  is  similar  to  the 
growing  of  corn  plants,  or  to  agriculture  gene- 
rally. The  object  of  agriculture  is,  to  produce 
an  artificial  increase  of  some  j)articular  consti- 
tuent of  a plant,  such  as  of  gluten  in  the  wheat. 
This  we  do  by  chemical  means — by  manure. 
The  fattening  of  cattle  is  similar.  Our  object 
is  to  produce  an  unnatural  increase  of  some 
particular  parts  of  the  body ; and  to  do  this  we 
must  put  the  cattle  in  an  unnatural  state. 

“ Fat  is  not  an  organ  possessing  shape ; it 
is  not  a substance  peculiar  to  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. We  find  the  fat  of  beef  and  mutton  in 
cocoa-beans,  of  human  fat  in  olive-oil,  of  butter 
in  palm-oil,  and  of  horse  fat  and  train-oil  in 
certain  oily  seeds  (Liebig.)  In  these  the  fat 
must  arise,  just  as  in  animals,  by  the  same 
chemical  process  of  an  imperfect  transforma- 
fion. 

“ The  most  favourable  conditions  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  tallow  are  food  destitute  of  nitro- 
gen, warmth,  and  want  of  exercise.  We  shall 
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return  to  this  subject  again,  but  now  may  re- 
mark that  warmth  is  perfectly  indispensable  to 
the  production  of  tallow  in  an  ani’nal.  Tallow' 
is  so  easily  consumed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
that  it  is  employed  to  produce  animal  heat,  if 
there  be  any  deficiency  in  this.  Martell  {Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  411)  mentions  the  case 
of  a'  fat  pig,  w hich  w as  overwhelmed  in  a slip 
of  earth,  and  lived  for  160  days  without  food; 
and  was  found  to  have  diminished  in  weight 
during  that  time  120  lbs.  Its  fat  had  been 
consumed  in  supporting  respiration,  just  as 
that  of  hibernating  animals  during  winter. 
Motion  also  diminishes  the  tendency  of  an  ani- 
mal to  fatten,  by  increasing  the  number  of  its 
respirations,  and  therefore  by  giving  to  the 
system  an  increased  supply  * of  oxygen  gas, 
^yhich  consumes  the  tallow'.  Hence" our  prac- 
tice of  stall-feeding  cattle.  But,  before  entering 
into  the  discussion  of  practical  points,  let  us 
fully  understand  the  principles  involved  in  fat- 
tening. 

“ First,  then,  let  us  inquire  what  are  the 
l)henomena  which  attend  the  i)roduction  of 
motion  in  any  animal.  Liebig  asserts,  and  we 
quite  agree  with  him,  « that  every  motion, 
every  manifestation  of  force,  is  the  result  of  a 
transformation  of  the  structure  or  of  its  sub- 
stance ; that  every  conception,  every'^  mental 
affection,  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  the  secreted  fluids  ; that  every 
thought,  every  sensation,  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain.” 
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“ I have  already  stated  1;hat  there  is  a con- 
stant conflict  in  the  body  between  the  two 
antagonist  powers,  Vitality  and  Chemical  Affi- 
nity. In  the  state  of  health,  Vitality  retains 
the  ascendancy,  and  subdues  the  chemical 
powers  ; but  this  subjection  is  the  result  of 
much  effort  on  the  part  of  Vitality,  for  the 
strength  of  the  rival  forces  is  nearly  equal. 
The  moment,  therefore,  that  Vitality  leaves  un- 
defended a single  point  in  the  fortress  of  the 
that  moment  the  chemical  forces  begin 
the  work  of  demolition  on  the  unprotected 
part.  Ihus,  if  Vitality  be  called  upon  by  the 
superior  power.  Volition,  to  execute  some  pur- 
pose of  its  will — to  move  the  arm,  for  example 

the  vitality  residing  in  the  muscles  of  the 
arni  obeys  this  command,  and  occasions  the 
desired  movement.  Before  the  production  of 
motion,  all  its  powers  were  exerted  in  prevent- 
ing  the^  encroachment  of  the  chemical  forces 
(i.  e.  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air).  But  when  it 
is  employed  in  effecting  a vital  movement,  such 
as  that  of  the  arm,  it  is  no  longer  in  a position 
to  resist  the  attack  of  its  antagonist  power. 
This,  therefore,  immediately  acts  upon  the 
muscles,  which  obey  the  will,  destroys  part  of 
their  substance,  and  occasions  its  separation 
from  the  tissues. 

^ Probably  none  of  L'.ebig’s  theories  may 
appear  so  problematical  as  that  which  asserts 
that  every  manifestation  of  force,  however 
trivial,  is  accornpanied  by  a change  of  matter 
in  the  body.  \ et  there  is  no  theory  which  can 
be  more  easily  proved  by  reference  to  experience. 
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You  are  well  aware  that  poultry-leeders  cuiiHne 
their  poultry  when  it  is  necessary  to  latten 
them  quicky.  The  cruel  practice  of  nailing 
the  feet  of  geese  to  the  ground  during  fattening 
is  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  avaricious  feeders  to 
j)revent  the  expenditure  of  a particle  of  the 
food  by  the  motion  of  the  animal.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  food  consumed  by  an  animal  thus 
deprived  of  the  means  of  motion  goes  to  the 
production  of  tat.  hen  pigs  are  put  up  to 
be  fattened,  they  are  removed  from  the  yard  in 
which  exercise  is  permitted,  and  placed  in  a 
narrow  sty,  with  little  room  to  move.  A small 
amount  of  the  food  being  now  expended  in  the 
production  of  motion,  the  pig  rapidly  increases 
in  size. 

“ An  excellent  proof  of  this  view  has  been 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Stace,  of 
Berwick,  near  Lewes.  The  experiment  was 
performed  by  Lord  Egremont  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  is  described  in  Young’s 
Survey  of  Sussex  in  the  following  words : — 

“ ‘ As  there  were  some  hogs  that  we  wanted 
to  kcc})  over  the  summer,  seven  of  the  largest 
were  put  up  to  fat  on  the  25th  of  February  ; 
they  were  fatted  upon  barley-meal,  of  which 
they  had  as  much  as  they  could  eat.  Some 
days  after,  the  observation  of  a j)articular  cir- 
cumstance suggested  the  following  experiment : 
a hog  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  tlie  seven,  but 
who  had  not  been  put  up  with  them,  because 
they  appeared  rather  larger,  but  without  weigh- 
ing* them,  was  confined  on  the  4th  of  March  in 
a cage  made  of  planks,  of  which  one  side  w as 
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made  to  move  with  pegs,  so  as  to  fit  exactly  the 
size  of  the  hog,  with  small  holes  at  the  bottom 
to  allow  the  water  to  drain  froin  him,  and  a 
door  behind  to  remove  the  soil.  The  cage 
stood  upon  four  feet,  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  was  made  to  confine  the  hog  so 
closely  that  he  could  only  stand  up  to  feed  and 
lie  down  on  his  belly.  He  had  only  two  bushels 
of  barley-meal,  and  the  rest  of  his  food  was 
boiled  potatoes.  They  were  all  killed  on  the 
13th  of  April,  and  the  weights  werfe  as  follows 
(8  lbs.  to  the  stone)  : — 

The  hog  in  the  cage,  13  st.  2 lbs. 

The  average  weight  of  the  other  liogs,  all  of 

the  same  breed  11  st.  3 lbs. 

The  hog  in  the  cage  was  weighed  before  he  was 
put  in  : alive  1 1 st.  f lb. ; he  was  kept  five 
weeks,  and  then  weighed  alive  18  st.  3 lbs.  He 
had  two  bushels  of  barley-meal,  and  about 
eight  bushels  of  potatoes.  He  was  quite  sulky 
for  the  two  first  days,  and  would  eat  nothing.’ 

“This  experiment  forms  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  theory  that  force  is  produced  by  an 
expenditure  of  matter. 

“ When  prizes  formerly  were  given  for  ani- 
mals overloaded  w ith  fat,  without  reference  to 
symmetry  of  form,  it  was  customary  to  feed 
the  sheep  in  a narrow  confined  shed  from  which 
the  light  was  excluded.  The  animals  having 
no  inducement  to  roam  passed  most  of  their 
time  in  sleep,  and  the  food  wluch  they  con- 
sumed served  only  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat, 
and  to  increase  the  mass  of  the  body. 

“ Mr.  Childers  has  made  some  beautiful  ex- 
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periments  on  this  subject,  the  results  of  which 
hav^e  shown  that  sheep  fed  in  sheds  consume 
from  one-tifth  to  one-half  less  food,  and  increase 
one-third  more  in  weight,  than  those  fed  in  the 
open  field.  {Trans.  Royal  Agri  Soc.  of  Eng., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  170  and  407.)  The  cause  of  these 
results  is  twofold : — First,  the  sheep  in  the 
sheds  are  subjected  to  less  motion,  and  there- 
fore exhaust  less  food  in  its  production,  than 
those  in  the  field ; and,  secondly^  the  sheep  are 
kept  M'arm  hi  the  sheds,  and  therefore  expend 
less  food  for  the  support  of  animal  heat  than 
those  exposed  to  a cold  atmosphere  in  the  open 
fields. 

“ We  know  how  difficidt  it  is  to  fatten  oxen 
in  June  and  July,  when  the  flies  annoy  them, 
and  disturb  their  re})ose.  The  food  which 
they  consume  is  exhausted  in  motion.  This 
food,  if  the  oxen  were  in  a state  of  trancjuillity, 
woidd  increase  the  mass  of  the  body.  We 
know  also  that  the  harrassing  and  worrying  of 
shee))  by  dogs  is  fatal  to  their  fattening. 

‘‘There  are  numerous  other  proofs  of  our 
view.  The  Cornish  miner,  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  force  necessary  in  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  ladder  of  his  mine,  together  with 
the  labour  which  he  has  to  undergo  whilst  in  it, 
is  found  in  the  evening  to  be  several  pounds 
lighter  than  in  the  morning.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  more  bodily  labour  to  which  a man  is 
subjected,  the  more  food  must  he  receive  to 
sup])ly  the  tissues  wasted  in  that  labour.  In 
the  late  distress  in  Lancashire, the  poor  sutferers, 
M ho  often  were  unable  to  obtain  sustenance  for 
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themselves  and  families,  discovered,  througli 
the  force  of  necessity,  both  the  theories  which 
vve  have  endeavoured  to  expound,  viz.,  that 
warmth  is  an  ec[uivalent  lor  food,  and  that  mo- 
tion is  always  accompanied  by  a change  of 
matter.  We  are  informed  by  the  daily  press 
that  whole  families  remained  in  bed  for  days 
together  covered  with  as  many  clothes  as  theii 
small  stock  could  furnish.  In  this  state  the 
animal  heat  was  artiticially  retained,  and  little 
matter  being  expended  in  motion,  a small 
amount  of  food  was  sufficient  to  support  the 
vital  principle. 

“ In  the  Scotch  prisons  there  are  three  rates  of 
diet  assigned  to  the  prisoners.  The  first,  or 
lowest  rate,  is  given  to  prisoners  of  a sedentary 
occupation,  such  as  woolpickers  ; weavers,  car- 
penters, and  blacksmiths  get  the  third  or 
highest  rate.  In  the  latter  case,  the  force  em- 
ployed being  greater  than  in  the  former,  more 
food  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  that 
force. 

“ A cavalry  horse,  in  ordinary  service  is  fur- 
nished with  8 lbs.  of  oats  per  diem ; but  when 
in  active  service,  10  lbs.  of  oats  are  given  to  it. 

“ The  flesh  of  a stag  hunted  to  death  is  unfit 
to  eat,  and  is,  when  caught,  in  incipient  putre- 
faction ; because  the  force  expended  in  running 
has  occasioned  a destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  For  a similar  reason  the  flesh  of  a 
hunted  hare  is  ])eculiarly  tender ; and  it  was  a 
barbarous  custom  in  former  times  to  render 
bacon  delicate  by  whipping  pigs  to  death. 

“ Epilepsy  is  always  accompanied  by  an  exal- 
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tation  of  force,  and  hence  we  find  that  a patient 
Buffering  under  that  malady  becomes  raj)idly 
emaciated  ; just  as  sheep  do  Avhen  affiicted  with 
the  same  disease. 

“In  all  these  cases  motion  or  force  is  produced 
without  food,  and  therefore  at  the  exj)ense  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  Sportsmen  who  are 
accustomed  to  wander  over  the  moors  without 
food  must  have  observed  a sedimentary  deposit 
in  their  urine.  Exactly  the  same  deposit  (uric 
acid)  takes  place  when  a patient  is  affected  with 
fever*.  The  cause  is  the  same  in  both, — that 
in  the  absence  of  food  the  tissues  of  the  body  are 
transformed  in  production  of  force,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  oxygen  is  not  respired  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  convert  the  waste  matter  of  the 
tissues  into  urea.f  (Liebig.) 

“ Food  of  Cattle. — It  has  already  been  shown 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  food.  The  first, 
which  contains  nitrogen,  is  exactly  of  the  same 
composition  as  the  principal  tissues  of  the 
human  body,  and  is  the  only  substance  which 
can  supply  the  waste  of  these  tissues.  Tlie 
second  kind  of  food  is  that  destitute  of  nitro- 
gen, such  as  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  all  of 
which  are  destined  for  the  supj)ort  of  respira- 
tion and  consequent  heat  of  the  animal.  The 
latter  kind  of  food,  when  in  excess,  is  converted 
into  fat,  but  never  into  muscle.  The  increase 

* Fever  consists  in  an  exaltation  of  force,  and  is  generally 
with  loss  of  appetite ; the  tissues  must  therefore  furnish  the 
change  of  matter  necessary  for  the  production  of  force. 

t Urea  is  the  usual  state  in  which  the  waste  nitrogenous 
matter  of  the  hodv  is  expelled  from  the  svstem. 
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of  flesh  in  an  animal  consists  in  two  changes  of 

the  matter  of  the  food,  without  any  alteration 
• • ' ** 
in  its  composition.  The  albumen  or  nitroge- 

neous  constituent  of  the  food  is  first  converted 
into  blood,  without  decomposition,  and  the 
blood  is  afterwards  converted  into  flesh.  In 
order  to  show  that  the  transformation  is  actu- 
ally effected  without  change,  we  refer  you  to 
the  composition  of  albumen,  blood,  and  flesh, 
as  ascertained  by  the  accurate  analysis  of  dif- 
ferent chemists : — 


Vegetable  albumen. 

Ox  blood. 

Flesh. 

Scherer.  Mulder 

Plnyfair. 

BocckniHii 

Playfair. 

Bocckinati 

Carbon,  .... 

55-1  GO  ' 

5-1-99 

54-35 

54-36 

54-12 

54-18 

Hydrogen,  .. 

7'()55  ; 6'87 

7-50 

7-67 

7-89 

7-93 

Nitrogen 

15-9G6  ; 

15-66 

15-76 

15-77 

15  67 

15-71 

Oxygen,  .... 

21*819  , 

22-48 

22-39 

22-20 

22-32 

22-18 

Now,  as  flesh  can  only  be  formed  from  sub- 
stances of  its  own  composition,  the  value  of 
different  kinds  of  food  will  vary  according  to 
the  quantity  of  albumen  contained  in  it. 
Boussingault  many  years  since  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  the  principle  that  the  value  of  a par- 
ticular kind  of  food  depended  upon  its  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen.*  This  principle  was  rather 
arbitrary ; because,  although  it  may  be  true 
enough  as  far  as  regards  flesh,  it  is  quite  erro- 
neous as  regards  the  production  of  tallow  or  the 
support  of  respiration.  Boussingault’s  gene- 
ralization arose  from  an  ignorance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  constituents  of  food  destitute  of 

♦ Annales  de  Clumie  et  de  Phvsique,  Ixiii.  22."i. 
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nitrogen.  Farmers  have  always  been  very 
anxious  to  obtain  a correct  list  of  the  equivalent 
values  of  various  kinds  of  food,  but  have  never 
yet  succeeded.  Mr.  Rham  has  compiled  a list* 
from  the  experiments  of  the  most  distinguished 
agriculturists ; but  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon 
equivalents  obtained  by  mere  exj)eriment.  The 
reason  for  this  assertion  will  be  obvious,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  quantity  of  food  neces- 
sary to  keep  an  animal  in  a certain  state  must 
vary  according  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  is 
placed,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  temperature  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  and  to  the  amount  of  ex- 
ercise which  it  receives.  In  a hot  day  it  will 
require  much  less  food  than  in  a cold.  Equi- 
valents of  food  may  be  correct,  as  far  as  the  same 
animal  is  concerned,  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
same  conditions  ; but  they  can  be  of  little  value 
as  regards  other  animals,  because,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  show,  the  size  of  the  lungs  of  an 
animal  occasions  a great  difference  in  the  amount 
of  food  consumed. 

“ It  is  very  imjiortant  for  us  to  know  how 
much  water  each  kind  of  food  contains.  Thus 
in  giving  a pig  100  lbs.  of  jiotatoes,  we  actually 
• give  it  only  28  lbs.,  because  72  lbs.  of  this  food 
consist  of  water.  The  following  table,  drawn 
up  from  analyses  made  by  myself,  exhibits  the 
amount  of  dry  organic  matter  contained  in  the 
most  usual  kinds  of  food  rf  — 


* Journal  R.  E.  Agric.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 
t The  analyses  of  swedes,  turnips,  tnung  l-wurzel,  potatoes 
and  carrots  are  made  upou  samples  procured  from  the  field  and 
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Water.  1 
lbs.  i 

Organic 

Matter. 

lbs. 

Ashe.s 

lbs. 

100  Ihs.  of 

peas  contain 

16  ! 

80i 

beans 

14  i 

82i 

3i 

lentils 

ff 

16  ' 

81 

3 

oats 

ff 

18 

79 

3 

oatmeal 

ff 

9 

89 

2 

birlevmeal 

f* 

15i 

82i 

2 

*9 

h.iv 

ft 

16 

76.i 

7i 

wheat-straw 

tt 

18 

79 

3 

turnips 

tf 

89 

10 

1 

ff 

Swedish  turnips 

tt 

85 

14 

1 

ft 

mangold-wurzel 

tt 

89 

10 

1 

w hite  carrot 

tf 

87 

12 

1 

tt 

potatoes 

tt 

72 

1 27 

1 

red-beet 

tf 

89 

i 10 

1 

linseed-cake 

tt 

17 

1 75i 

n 

ff 

bran 

ft 

14 

1 81 

5 

“ In  estimating  the  equivalent  value  of  various 
kinds  of  food,  we  must  take  into  calculation  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  them.  Mr.  Rham 
states*  that  100  lbs.  of  hay  are  equal  to  3.39  lbs. 
of  mangel-wurzel ; but  in  100  lbs.  of  ordinary 
hay  there  are  contained  only  70  lbs.  of  dry  hay, 
and  in  100  lbs.  of  mangel-wurzel  only  10  lbs. 
of  that  root.  So  in  reality  we  find  that  34  lbs. 
of  dry  mangel-wurzel  equal  70  lbs.  of  hay. 
Thus  the  equivalents  become  completely  re- 
versed, and  dry  mangel-wurzel  is  seen  to  pos- 
sess considerably  more  than  double  the  equi- 
valent of  dry  hay. 


not  upon  stored  roots.  Tlie  table  is  of  use  in  showing  us  what 
we  remove  from  our  land.  Thus  suppose  we  cart  from  3 acres 
100  tons  of  turnips,  we  actua'ly  remove  89  tons  of  water,  1 
ton  of  mineral  matter,  and  only  10  tons  of  dry  turnips. 

* Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 
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I will  here  insert  another  table  by  Professor 
Johnston,  which  will,  as  ^Ir.  Karkeek  remarks 
[Jour.  Roy.  Ay.  Soc.  vol.  v.,  p.  249),  prove  ser- 
viceable, by  enabling  ns  to  trace  the  sources 
from  which  are  derived  particular  organic  com- 
pounds essential  to  nutrition.  T bus  the  pro- 
portion of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  contained  m 
any  separate  article  of  food,  %\ill  enable  us  to 
form  a rough  ap]>ro\iniation  as  to  the  per 
centage  of  J’dt  or  tollow  which  it  is  capable  of 
yielding;  and  the  number  representing  the 
yluten,  albumen,  and  caseine,  in  the  same  article 
of  food,  w ill  give  us  a very  correct  indication  of 
its  muscle  or  flesh-forming  ])rinciple.  In  the 
mill,  1 4 lbs.  of  good  w heat  yield,  on  an  average, 
1.3  lbs.  of  flour;  the  same  (piantity  of  barley, 
12  lbs. ; and  of  oats,  only  8 lbs. 


100  parts  of— 

Hukk  or 
woody 

fibre. 

Starch,  Gluten  a! 
Kum,  buincn,  & 

ca^ii  e. 

Fatty 

matter. 

Saline 

mailer. 

Field  beans, 

16-0 

100 

400 

280 

2 0 

3 0 

Peas,  

13'0 

8-0 

500 

24-6 

2-3 

2*8 

Harley,  

15  0 

150 

600 

120 

2-5 

20 

HVO 

200 

50  0 , 

14-5 

5 6 

3*5 

Meadow  hay,  

no 

.30  0 

400  1 

7 1 

2-to5- 

5.  to  10 

Clover  hay,  

14  0 

25  0 

40  0 

9-3 

3-0 

9'0 

Potatoes,  

75  0 

5 0 

12  0 

2 25 

0-3 

0‘8  to  1 

Carrots, 

850 

30 

100  ' 

2 0 

0-4 

10 

Turnips,  

85-0 

30 

100 

1-2 

— 

0‘8  to  1 

Oat  straw, 

12-0 

45  0 

35  0 

1-3 

0-8 

6 0 

Wheat  straw,  

12-  to  15 

500 

30  0 

1-3 

0 5 

5’0 

It  forms,”  says  Mr.  Karkeek  {Jonr.  Roy.  Ay. 
Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  2G3),  “ a curious  and  interesting 
subject  for  the  feeder  to  ascertain  the  res])cctive 
qualities  of  the  fleshing  and  fattening  proper- 
ties contained  in  an  acre,  of  the  different  crops 
commonly  used  in  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 
stock,  'fhe  follow  ing  acreable  table  of  nutri- 
tion has  been  constructed  chiefly  from  Profes- 
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8or  Johnston’s  calculations ; the  proportion  of 
gluten,  &c.,  from  Boussingault’s  analysis,  which 
indicate  i\\Q  fleshing  properties,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  the  fattening 


properties. 

An  acre  of. 


Beans,  or  25  bushels  

Peas,  or  25  busliels 

Oats,  or  50  Ixishels 

Hay,  or  3 tons  

Potatoes,  or  12  tons  

Carrots,  or  25  tons 

Tuniijjs,  or  30  tons 

Wheat  straw,  or  3 000  Ihs.  . . 

Oat  straw,  or  2,700  lbs 

Barley  straw,  or  2,100  lb.  . . 


Gluten, 

Albumen, 

&c. 

Starch,  . 
Gum,  I 
SuMr, 
and  Fat. 

V\  ater. 

lbs. 

lbs.  ' 

lbs. 

450 

672  i 

256 

380 

845  1 

208 

290 

1,168 

336 

480 

2,790 

752 

600 

3.3.30 

20,250 

1,120 

5,800  1 

47,600 

800 

6,700 

56,950 

40 

940 

450 

36 

970  ! 

324 

28 

646  ' 

252 

Some  experiments  of  Mr.  Ilyett  (Jour.  Royal 
Agri.  Soc.,vo\.  iv.,  p.  143)  would  appear  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion,  that  the  nutriment  afforded 
by  some  vegetable  substances  increases  with 
their  specific  gravity  : he  obtained  the  following 
results : — 


No.  of 
roots 

’'.r 


, Specific 

1 gravity. 

1 

AverajfC  spe* 
ciftc  ifravlly. 

In  Turnips, 

Pomeranian  globe  averaged,.. 

889 

905 

1 908-67  1 

Mnnipr  impprinlf  

932 

In  Swedes, 

Purple  topped, Mr.  Pu- 

Sngs,::;:  •• 

In  mangel-wurzel, 

1 from  Mr.  Pu- 
Red  globe,  . . 1 ggy,g  farm. 

Yellow  globe,  f ga^jjy  ggil,  .. 
Sugar  beet,. . J ^ 

Yellow  globe,  stone  brash,  — 

125 

949 

9.52 

972 

99.>-5 
1005-9 
1014-55 
1036-6 
102-2  15 

1 957-67  1 

3 

1-  1015-97  ' 

1 

J L 

M 2 

VutHment 
in  IWlOibit. 
by  ftiiily- 
sis  of 
Hcrepath. 


White 

turnip 

42 

Swede 

64 


Orange 
I glube 
! 135 

;Su.  beet 
I 145 
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Table  of  the  quantities  of  soluble  or  nutri- 
tive matters  afforded  by  1000  parts  of  dilferent 
ve^'-etable  substances  examined  in  their  green 


state  : — 
0 


VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES. 

Wholr 

ouaiiiity 

Di  soluble 
or  Huiri- 
live  mut- 
ter. 

Mociliiirf 
or  itarcb. 

i>acchH* 

riiie 

matter 

or 

tug-.r 

Glutei)  1 
or 

Aibu- 

Dieii. 

Extract  or 
(Matter  reii* 
tiered  Inao 
uble  durinif 
evapora- 
tion. 

Middlesex  wheat,  avera-i 
age  crop,  J 

935 

940 

210 

650 

955 

961 

950 

955 

920 

743 

792 

570 

.574 

260to200 

151 

148 

136 

99 

98 

73 

765 

700 

178 

520 

725 

722 

750 

7.30 

790  ■ 

641 

645 

426 

501 

200tol55 

123 

14 

13 

9 

• • 

190 

240 

Mildewed  wheat  of  1806,  .• 
niiahted  wheat  of  1804,  •• 
Thick-skinned  Sicilian  i 

wheat  (1810) J 

Thin-sk'iined  Sicilian  i 

wheat  (1810),  J 

• • 

32 

130 

236 

239 

206 

Norih  American  wheat,  •• 

70 

225 

66 

15 

87 

109 

103 

35 

38 

22 

41 

20tO15 

11 

40to30 

17 

14 

121 

119 

90 

95 

24 

4 

3 

41 

8 

64 

42 

39 

39 

32 

39 

23 

33 

39 

78 

39 

35 

19 

82 

50 

9 

7 

51 

2 

2 

34 

1 

31 

30 

29 

28 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

5 

2 

3 

6 

18 

24 

26 

65 

29 

28 

15 

72 

43 

1 

4 

.Meadow  fox-tail  gmss,...- 

Perennial  rye  

Fertile  meadow  grosss 

Konirhish  meadow  arass,.. 
Crested  dog’s  tail  grass,  • • 

3 

4 

6 

5 

3 

2 

6 

5 

7 

6 

4 

2 

Sweet  scented  soft  grass,  •• 

4 

4 

6 

3 

Florin, 

54 

46 

5 

1 

2 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  matter  in  1000  parts  of  several 
varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  : — 
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Bones  . 

510 

Tamarinds 

340 

Mutton. 

290' 

Plums  . 

290 

Beef 

260 

Grapes  . 

270 

Chicken 

270 

Apricots 

260 

Veal  . 

250 

Cherries 

250 

Pork 

240 

Peaches 

200 

Bacon  . 

200 

Gooseberries 

190 

Haddock 

180 

Apples  . 

170 

White  of  egg  . 

140 

Pears  . 

160 

Milk  . 

72 

Strawberries 

100 

Morels  . 

896 

Melon  . 

30 

Almonds 

650 

Table  of  the  comparative  value  of  different 

kinds  of  fodder,  by 

the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

100  lbs.  of  good  hay  is 

Dried  stalks  of  Indian 

equal  in  nourishment 

corn  • 

400 

100 

Millet  straw 

250 

Latterraath  hav 

102 

llaw  potatoes  . 

201 

Clover  hay,  made  when 

Boiled  ditto 

175 

the  blossom  is  com- 

White  Silesian  beet 

220 

pletely  developed 

90 

Mangold  wurzel 

339 

Ditto,  before  the  blossom 

Turnips 

504 

expands 

80 

Carrots  . 

276 

Lucern  bay 

98 

Kohlkalis 

287 

Sainfoin  hay 

89 

Swedish  turnips 

308 

Tare  hay 

91 

Ditto,  with  the  leaves  on 

350 

Spergnla  arvensis  dried  . 

90 

Grain  of  rye 

54 

Clover  hay,  after  the  seed 

146 

wheat 

45 

Green  clover 

410 

— — barley 

54 

Vetches,  or  tares  green 

457 

oats 

59 

Green  Indian  corn 

275 

vetches 

50 

Green  spergnla  . 

425 

peas 

45 

Cow-cabbage  leaves 

541 

beans 

45 

Beet-root  leaves 

600 

buckwheat 

64 

Potato  haulm  . 

300 

Indian  corn 

57 

Shelter  wheat  straw 

374 

French  beans  dried 

32 

Rve  straw 

442 

chestnuts  . 

47 

Oat  straw 

195 

acorns 

68 

Peas  haulm  . . 

153 

horse  chestnuts  . 

50 

Vetch  haulm 

159 

i sunflower  seed 

62 

Bean.haulm 

140 

1 Linseed  cake 

69 

Buckwheat  straw 

195 

I Wheal  brail 

105 
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lbs.  I lbs. 

Uye  bran  . . 109  | Dried  lime-tree  leaves  . 73 

Wheat,  peas,  and  oat  . oak  leaves  . 83 

chaff.  . . 167  Canada  poplar 

Rye  and  barley  chaff  • 179  ! leaves  . . 67 

{Johnson  and  Shaw's  Farmers’  Almanac,  vol.  i.,  pp.  22 — 216.) 


The  subjoined  table  will  show  the  composi- 
tion of  1000  parts  of  different  animal  and  vege- 
table food — 


C&rbon. 

Hydrug^eu 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Albumen, 

516 

76 

258 

150 

Gelatine, 

483 

80  1 

276 

161 

Fat, 

780 

122  ' 

98 

Curd  of  milk, 

609 

73 

116 

203 

Sugar  of  milk 

454 

61 

485 

Gluten, 

557 

78 

220 

145 

Starch 

438 

62 

500 

Gum, 

419 

68 

513 

Sugar 

444 

62 

494 

Woody  fibre 

500 

56 

444 

“ It  may  often  be  a question  of  practical  im- 
portance, whether  it  might  be  advisable  in  cold 
weather  to  mi.K  with  the  roots,  upon  which 
oxen  or  sheep  are  fed,  a certain  quantity  of  some 
other  food  containing  a less  proportion  of  water. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  will  take  the 
case  of  an  ox  fed  upon  mangel-wurzel,  as 
described  by  Earl  Spencer.*  The  ox  con- 
sumed between  the  24th  of  December  and  23rd 
of  January',  1848  lbs.  of  mangel-wurzel,  or  in 
round  numbers,  GO  lbs.  daily. t By  reference 
to  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ox  in  this  quantity  received  53^  lbs,  of  water, 
and  only  G^  lbs.  of  dry  mangel-wurzel.  Let 

* Journal,  vcd.  ii.,  p.  297. 

t 60  lbs.  ordinary  mangel-wurzel  contain  45  ouivcs  of 
cat  bon. 
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us  assume  that,  during  the  above  cold  months, 
the  average  temperature  of  the  air  was  32°. 
In  this  case  the  53  lbs.  of  water  taken  in  the 
food  had  to  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  (98°).  To  effect  this,  2 ounces  of  car- 
bon, or  22  of  the  whole  quantity  contained  in 
the  food,  are  necessary  to  elevate  it  to  the  pro- 
per temperature  of  the  body.  This  quantity  of 
carbon  corresponds  to  nearly  3 lbs.  of  mangel- 
wurzel.  The  actual  loss  is,  however,  very 
much  greater  than  this,  as  much  of  the  water 
is  converted  into  vapour  at  a great  expense  of 
heat. 

“ In  feeding  pigs  we  endeavour  to  avoid  this 
loss  as  much  as  possible,  b}*  giving  them  little 
water  and  very  dry  food.  Those  who  feed  pigs 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  they  thrive  more 
rapidly  on  dry  than  on  wet  food.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  fact  has  now  been  given. 

“ As  muscle  is  formed  only  by  the  gluten  or 
albumen  of  the  food,  which  albumen  is  in  reality 
flesh  itself,  we  can  ascertain  the  comparative 
value  of  food,  as  far  as  the  production  of  muscle 
is  concerned,  by  estimating  the  exact  quantity 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  food. 
The  following  table  has  been  constructed  by 
estimating  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  food, 
and  multiplying  this  by  Gj ; the  product  is  the 
quantity  of  albumen.  This  method  is  far  more 
exact  than  the  mechanical  process  proposed  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  which  the  progress  of 
organic  chemistry  has  shown  to  be  insuscepti- 
ble of  accuracy.  The  analysis  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  table  have  been  made  by  Boussin- 
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ganlt  and  myself.  When  I found  that  my 
analyses  differed  considerably  from  that  of 
Boussingault,  I have  taken  the  mean  of  both 
of  our  analyses,  on  the  presumption  that  this 
will  give  a fairer  indication  of  the  average  value 
of  food,  as  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter 
varies,  according  to  the  state  of  cultivation. 
Nearly  all  the  kinds  of  food  analysed  1 have 
procured  from  Lord  Ducie’s  fiirm  at  Whitfield, 
and  they  were  selected  as  fair  average  specimens. 
In  all  cases  the  table  is  drawn  out  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  preceding  table  of  the 
quantity  of  water  and  ashes.  When  these  are 
added  to  the  quantity  of  albumen,  which  we 
find  by  analyses,  and  the  combined  number  sub- 
tracted from  the  whole  quantity  of  food,  it  is 
obvious  the  remainder  must  be  the  unazotizcd 
part  of  the  food  : this  being  known,  we  are  in 
possession  of  approximative,  though  not  per- 
fectly accurate,  information  relative  to  the  value 
of  the  food  for  the  support  of  respiration  and 
production  of  fat : — 


100  lbs. 

1 

Albumen. 

lbs. 

Cnazotized 

Matter. 

lbs. 

Flfish 

25 

0 

Blood 

20 

0 

Beans 

31 

51J 

Peas 

29 

5H 

Letiiils 

33 

48 

Potatoes  . 

2 

25 

Oars 

11 

68 

Barlevmeal 

• 1 H 

C8i 

llav  . 

8 

68^ 

Till  nips 

1 

9 

Carrot 

• i 2 

10 

Ueil-beet  . 

u 

8J 
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“ A few  considerations  will  show  that  it  is 
q\iite  impossible  to  draw  up  any  series  ol  num- 
bers to  represent  the  equivalent  values  ot  the 
food;  for  we  must  first  know  the  object  for 
which  the  food  is  intended.  The  numbers  in 
the  first  column,  representing  the  gluten,  are 
actually  the  equivalent  value  ot  the  various 
foods,  as  far  as  flesh  is  concerned ; but  they 
yield  no  indication  of  the  power  ot  the  food  to 
form  tallow.  The  second  column,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  furnishes  a rough  approximation  on  the 
latter  point,  whilst  it  gives  no  indication  of  the 
former.  In  a cold  day  the  animals  ought  to  be 
furnished  with  food  containing  a considerable 
amount  of  unazotized  ingredients,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  the  effects  ot  the  cold.  The 
equivalent  values  of  potatoes  and  beans  could 
not  be  compared,  because  their  res})ective  value 
as  food  arises  from  totally  different  causes. 
Potatoes  are  of  great  use  in  keeping  up  the 
heat  of  the  body  and  in  forming  tallow ; but 
are  in  the  highest  degree  unprofitable  for  form- 
ing flesh.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that 
1550  lbs.  of  potatoes  would  be  required  to  form 
the  same  quantity  oi flesh  that  100  lbs.  of  beans 
would  do ; whilst  little  more  than  200  lbs. 
would  suffice  to  form  the  same  quantity  of 
tallow : hence  the  great  advantage  of  mixing 
food  so  as  to  supply  in  smaller  bulk  those  con- 
stituents of  which  one  kind  of  food  is  deficient. 
Sheep  fed  on  oil-cake  increase  in  weight  faster 
than  on  any  other  kind  of  food,  but  they  feel 
quite  soft,  and  when  fat  handle  like  a bag  of  oil. 
This  is  because  they  receive  food  which  contains 
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very  little  albumen  to  form  flesh,  so  that  tallou' 
is  the  only  product.*  But  if  \vith  the  oil-cake 
they  receive  oats  or  barley,  they  are  firm  to  the 
touch,  and  possess  plenty  of  good  flesh,  and 
the  fat  lies  equally"  distributed  amongst  the 
muscular  fibre.  The  reason  here  also  is  obvi- 
ous ; for  both  oats  and  barley  contain  much 
albumen.f 

“In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Morton  at 
Lord  Ducie’s  farm,  Uventy"-eight  pigs  put  up 
in  pens  of  seven  each,  and  fed  on  an  average 
on  15^  lbs.  of  potatoes  and  4 lbs.  of  barley-meal 
each,  gained  15  or  16  lbs.  weekly.  In  this 
quantity  the  pigs  actually  consumed  nearly 
equal  quantities  of  the  two  kinds  of  food,  or 
exactly  .30  lbs.  of  dry  potatoes  and  23  lbs.  of 
dry  barley"-meal  weekly.  The  increase  in 
weight  being  16  lbs.  for  each  pig,  3/  lbs,  of  the 
food  were  lost  in  siq)porting  respiration  and 
the  necessary"  muscular  movements,  even  with- 
out taking  into  calculation  the  water  contained 
in  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  which  amounts  to 
75  per  cent.  If  these  animals  had  been  de- 
])rived  of  muscular  movement  by  being  placed 
in  narrow  warm  cribs,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  less  food  would  have  been  lost,  be- 
cause less  would  have  been  consumed  in  the 


* Oil-cakc  owes  its  fattetiinp  properties  partly  to  its  oil.  but 
principally  to  its  mucilage.  When  oil-cake  is  put  into  water, 
it  dissolves  into  a thick  gummy  mass. 

t Chemically  speaking,  they  do  not  contain  allnunen,  hut 
gluten.  All  the  nitrogenized  ingredients  of  food  being  of  the 
same  composition,  I employ  for  them  one  term.  This  is 
chemical/i/  wrong,  but  atpiadtumUi/  correct, 
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production  of  force  and  in  sustaining  the 
animal  heat.  The  barley-meal  contains  the 
constituents  for  furnishing  firm  flesh,  as  Mell 
as  for  producing  tallow,  or  supporting  re- 
spiration. The  economy  of  using  potatoes 
consisted  in  their  supporting  the  respiration 
of  the  animals  at  less  expense  than  barley. 
The  tOSlbs.  of  potatoes  used  in  the  week  for 
this  purpose  and  for  the  production  of  tallow 
contain  26  lbs.  of  unazotized  matter.  In  order 
to  replace  this,  33  lbs.  of  barley-meal  would  be 
requisite.  It  does  not  invalidate  the  conclusion 
that  33  lbs.  of  barley-meal  would  produce  a 
greater  return  than  108  lbs.  of  potatoes,  because 
the  former  contains  much  more  albumen  and 
less  water  than  the  latter. 

“ He  then  enters  into  calculations  to  show 
that  this  fat  is  more  than  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  increase  of  tallow  in  an  animal.  He 
contends  further  that  the  tallow  of  the  food 
may  be  found  completely  in  the  milk  of  a cow 
fed  upon  it.  In  such  a case  he  considers  that 
none  of  it  is  lost.  But  even  admitting  this  to 
be  correct,  M.  Dumas  must  suppose  that 
some  digestive  process  converts  the  tallow  into 
butter,  for  the  composition  of  the  fat  found  in 
vegetables  is  quite  different  from  the  butter  of 
the  milk.  The  conception  of  a digestive  pro- 
cess is,  therefore,  quite  as  indispensable  in  his 
theory  as  in  that  of  Liebig.  I have  shown, 
continues  Dr.  Playfair,  in  a memoir  read  before 
the  Chemical  Society,  that  the  fat  contained  in 
food  does  not  account  for  half  the  butter  in 
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the  milk  of  a cow,  even  conceding  that  it  is  all 
transformed  into  butter. 

“ We  know  that  fatty  substances  are  of  use  in 
fattening  animals.  Mutton-suet  is  otten  given 
to  fattening  ducks.  Linseed-oil  is  occasionally 
given  as  a substitute  for  linseed-cake.  There 
cannot,  then,  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  fatty 
matters  are  capable  of  producing  tallow  in  the 
body,  but  it  is  im])ossible  to  admit  M.  Dumas’s 
opinion  in  all  its  generality.  We  know  that 
sugar  is  a substance  which  occasions  a great 
development  of  tallow ; but  surely  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  fat  exists  in  it  ready  formed? 
Rice  given  to  fowls  causes  them  quickly  to  be 
covered  with  fat,  vet  rice  contains  very  little  fat. 

“ We  therefore  do  not  see  any  reason  to  depart 
from  the  opinion  of  Liebig  that  fat  is  the  ])ro- 
duct  of  a peculiar  digestive  process  on  the 
iinazotized  constituents  of  food. 

“ The /bnM  in  which  the  food  is  given  to  cattle 
is  far  from  being  a matter  of  indifference.  If 
the  food  be  in  a state  in  which'  it  is  either 
difficult  to  attain,  or  difficult  to  masticate  when 
obtained,  much  of  it  will  be  lost  in  the  produc- 
tion of  force  necessary  to  adapt  it  for  the  organs 
of  digestion.  The  cutting  of  hay  and  straw  to 
chaff  is  unwittingly  done  v ith  a view  to  prevent 
any  unnecessary  expenditure  of  force.  Less 
mastication  is  requisite,  and  consequently  less 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  exj)ended  in 
grinding  down  the  food.  The  use  of  saliva, 
according  to  Liebig,  is  to  form  a rece])taclc  for 
air  or  oxygen,  by  an  hich  means  it  is  mixed  with 
the  food  and  carried  to  the  stomach.  The  use 
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of  mastication,  then,  is  not  only  to  comminute 
the  food,  but  also  to  mix  it  with  air  or  saliva. 
We  find  that  a larger  size  of  chaff  is  given  to 
those  animals  which  chew  the  cud  than  to  those 
that  do  not.  One  great  object  of  rumination 
is  to  obtain  a repeated  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
food.  Hence,  in  our  ordinary  practice,  we  cut 
the  hay-chaff  1 inch  in  length  for  oxen,  i inch 
for  sheep,  and  only  ^ inch  for  horses.  The  two 
first  being  ruminating  animals  require  it  longer 
than  the  horse,  which  is  not  one.  When  we 
consider  that  fresh  grass  is  much  more  easily 
masticated  than  hay,  the  economy  of  force  ex- 
hibited in  cutting  the  latter  is  well  judged. 

“ I am  quite  aware  many  farmers  entertain 
the  opinion  that  cutting  hay  is  only  of  use  in 
the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  mixing  with 
the  hay  straw  or  other  inferior  fodder.  Straw, 
except  when  new,  is  not  a very  nutritious  food, 
for  we  find  a great  part  of  it  unchanged  in  the 
fieces  of  the  animal  fed  upon  it.  Its  principal 
use  is  to  give  a bulk  to  the  food  taken.  Even 
in  the  case  of  turnips,  a food  of  considerable 
bulk,  straw  is  necessaiy,  because  they  contain 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  water,  which  becomes 
soon  separated.  Thus  it  is  that  cattle  fed  upon 
turnips  voluntarily  take  2 or  3 lbs.  of  straw 
daily,  or  as  much  as  will  serve  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary bulk  to  the  food.  The  digestive  pro- 
cess of  herbivorous  animals  is  very  complicated. 
The  food  is  primarily  taken  into  the  first  sto- 
mach or  rumen,  which  is  analogous  to  the  crop 
in  birds.  1 1 ere  it  is  moistened  with  a secretion 
from  the  stomach.  The  coarse  unmasticated 
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food  is  from  thence  transmitted  into  the  second 
stomach  or  reticulum,  where  it  is  rolled  up  into 
little  balls,  one  of  which  from  time  to  time  is 
returned  to  the  mouth  to  be  further  comminuted 
and  insalivated.  After  this  reduction,  it  is  sent 
into  the  manyplus  or  third  stomach,  where  it 
is  further  reduced  to  a pulpy  mass,  and  in  this 
state  enters  the  fourth  stomach,  where  true  di- 
gestion commences.  The  object  of  the  three 
tirst  stomachs  being  merely  to  obtain  a proper 
comminution  of  the  food,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
that  food  of  sufficient  bulk,  otherwise  the  peris- 
taltic motion  of  the  stomach  M ould  be  impeded, 
d'his  M'ould  appear  to  be  the  reason  for  giving 
straM'  M'ith  turnips  and  other  kinds  of  succulent 
food.  The  expression  of  the  farmer  is  ‘ that 
straM"  corrects  their  Matery  nature,’  M'hich 
means,  increases  their  bulk  M'hen  their  M^ater 
has  left  them  and  reduced  their  volume.  Ru- 
mination is  requisite  in  order  to  keep  an  ox  in 
health.  A little  straM’  or  hay  is  accordingly 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  chew  the  cud.  ^Ve 
knoM'  a case  in  which  barley-meal  and  boiled 
j)otatoes  Mere  given  to  coms  M'ithout  hay  or 
StraM'.  Constij)ation  resulted,  and  the  cattle 
nearly  ])erished  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
feeder. 

“ From  these  considerations  Me  are  induced 
to  consider  that  a greater  return  M'ill  be  made 
by  food  partly  but  not  too  much  reduced,  ddie 
turnip-slicer  is  knoMn  to  save  food,  and  this 
arises^  from  the  tact  that  the  sheep  expend  less 
force  in  eating  sliced  than  M'hole  turnips,  and 
to  their  being  enabled  to  lie  doM  u more  con- 
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stantly.  On  similar  grounds  are  we  to  ascribe 
the  advantage  of  steaming  food,  or  reducing  it 
to  the  state  which  the  first  three  stomachs 
would  otherwise  have  to  do  at  a great  expendi- 
tiue  of  force,  and  consequently  of  food  to  pro- 
duce it. 

“The  ordinary  state  of  health  of  an  adult 
animal  consists  in  keeping  the  supply  equal  to 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  When 
the  supply  is  either  greater  or  less  than  the 
waste,  it  is  certain  that  the  nutrition  of  the 
animal  is  effected  under  unnatural  conditions. 

“ But  the  process  of  nutrition  is  different  in  a 
young  animal.  In  youth  the  supply  must  be 
greater  than  the  waste  of  the  body,  otherwise 
an  increase  in  the  mass  of  the  body  could  not 
be  produced.  The  life  of  an  adult  consists  in 
the  siistenance  of  the  tissues  already  fully 
formed ; while  the  life  of  a child  includes  the 
increase  and  development  of  the  tissues.  The 
principle  which  pi'oduces  this  increase  has  been 
termed  the  ^vegetative  life’  of  the  animal.  It 
merely  consists  in  an  increased  ascendancy  of 
vitality  and  subjugation  of  causes  of  waste  or 
the  chemical  forces. 

“ The  respiratory  apparatus  of  a young  animal 
is  more  active  than  in  an  adult,  and  conse- 
quently a greater  amount  of  oxygen  enters  its 
system ; a fact  which  is  attested  by  the  tem- 
perature of  its  body  being  higher  than  that  of 
its  parent.  As  this  oxygen  cannot  again  be 
separated  from  the  body  without  being  in  union 
either  with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  both  of  these  elements  should  exist 
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largely  in  the  food  of  the  young  animal.  But 
it  is  quite  as  indispensable  that  the  food  should 
contain  materials  fitted  for  the  increase  of  its 
growing  frame.  Botli  these  conditions  are 
united  in  the  milk  of  the  mother.  I subjoin 
the  composition  of  the  milk  of  several  animals  : 


Woman. 

Cow. 

Ass. 

Playfair. 

Playfair. 

Peligot. 

Casein, 

1-54 

4-0 

1-95 

Butter, 

4-37 

4-6 

1-29 

Sugar  of  milk, 

5-73 

3-8 

6-29 

Ashes, 

0-53 

0-6 

•• 

Solid  matter,  

12-19 

13  0 

9-53 

\\  ater, 

87-81 

87-0 

90-47 

100-00 

100-0 

100-00 

Casein  is  precisely  the  same  in  composition 
as  animal  flesh,  and  hence  supplies  matter 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  body.  Butter 
and  sugar  are  destined  for  the  support  of  re- 
spiration, and  consequent  maintenance  of  animal 
heat.  Butter  is  a substance  admirably  suited 
for  this  purpose  ; for,  being  of  a combustible 
nature,  it  yields  much  heat  by  its  union  with 
oxygen.  Sugar  also  is  well  adapted  for  the 
support  of  respiration,  from  causes  which  I ex- 
])laincd  in  my  former  lectures.  The  milk  of 
the  ass  is  very  similar  in  composition  to  that  of 
woman ; both  are  remarkable  from  their  large 
proportion  of  sugar.  I'he  milk  of  the  cow  con- 
tains more  casein  and  butter,  and  less  sugar, 
than  that  ot  either  of  the  ])revious  animals. 
'Phe  ashes  of  milk  consists  principally  of  com- 
mon salt  and  the  earth  of  bones.  It  also  con- 
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tains  potash  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  soda  of 
the  common  salt  is  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  bile,  as  I stated  in  my  last  lecture,  whilst  its 
muriatic  acid  aids  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

“In  milk,  therefore,  we  find  united  all  the 
conditions  for  the  life  of  a young  animal.  Its 
rapid  respiration,  and  the  high  temperature  of 
its  body,  are  supj)orted  by  the  butter  and  sugar 
of  the  milk.  The  casein  furnishes  matter  for 
its  growth,  and  the  ashes  the  materials  for  the 
formation  of  the  bones,  and  necessary  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood. 

“ Casein,  although  of  the  same  composition 
as  vegetable  albumen  and  gluten,  differs  from 
them  materially  in  its  properties.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  does  not  coagulate  by  heat.  Such 
properties  obviously  fit  it  for  the  nutrition  of  a 
young  animal,  in  whom  the  organs  of  digestion 
are  not  yet  matured. 

“The  young  ruminant,  subsisting  on  the 
milk  of  its  mother,  does  not  require  that  com- 
plicated system  of  stomachs  which  afterwards 
becomes  necessary  for  the  proper  comminution 
of  its  food.  Accordingly  Ave  find  that  the 
aj)erture  of  the  first  and  second  stomach  is  en- 
tirely closed,  and  the  folds  of  the  third  adhere 
together  so  as  to  form  a narrow  tube.  The 
milk  passes  at  once  into  the  fourth  stomach, 
which  is  the  seat  of  true  digestion.  This  ar- 
rangement of  itself  indicates  that  the  food  of 
the  young  animal  ought  to  be  liquid,  even  when 
it  is  deprived  of  the  milk  of  its  parent.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  weaning  of  a calf  must 
take  place  very  gradually. 
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“There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  future  health  and  constitution  of  the  adult 
in  a great  measure  depends  upon  its  judicious 
and  generous  treatment  \Yhen  young.  Nature 
has  pointed  out  to  us,  in  the  milk  of  the  mo- 
ther, not  only  the  proper  food  of  the  child,  but 
has  exhibited  also  in  it  the  model  after  which 
all  food  should  be  prepared.  I do  not  mean 
that  the  adult  should  receive  the  various  con- 
stituents of  its  food  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  child,  but  that  none  of  these  constituents 
should  be  absent.” 

FOOD,  DISTENSION  WITH,  see  Hoove. 
FOOT,  DISEASES  OF.  In  the  horse. 
Inflammation  of  the  Foot,  see  Fever. 

Pumiced  Feet. — This  is  a complaint  for  which 
there  is  no  cure.  Bar  shoes  may  palliate  the 
compl  lint. 

Contracted  Heels,  see  Contracted  Foot. 

Tread  or  Overreach. — Wash  out  the  dirt 
carefully  aud  apply  a little  friar’s  balsam,  and 
in  bad  cases  a poultice. 

Quittor. — This  is  a complaint  of  the  foot 
which  can  hardly  be  treated  with  success  but 
by  a veterinary  s\irgeon  ; and  even  in  the  hands 
of  such  a person,  the  disease  is  commonly  cured 
with  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  exercise  of  con- 
siderable skill  and  perseverance. 

Pricked  or  Wounded  Foot. — When  the  seat 
of  the  disease  is  ascertained,  especially  if  in  a 
recent  case,  the  cure  may  often  be  accomj)lished 
by  paring  the  sole  down  to  the  quick,  and  ap- 
plying a little  tow  and  friar’s  balsam  to  the 
place  : if  matter  has  formed,  apply  a poultice. 
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Corns,  see  Corn. 

Canker,  see  Canker. 

Thrush. — This  disaster  shows  itself  by  an 
offensive  discharge  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog. 
Horses  of  all  ages,  shod  or  unshod,  are  subject 
to  it,  in  the  hind  legs  more  often  than  in  the 
fore.  It  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  sen- 
sible frog,  during  which  pus  is  formed  and 
discharged. 

A paste  may  be  made,  which  will  speedily 
dry  up  an  ordinary  thrush,  of  blue  vitriol  pow- 
dered 2 ounces,  white  vitriol  powdered  1 ounce, 
rubbed  down  with  lard  2 lbs.,  tar  1 lb. ; some 
of  this  on  a little  tow  may  be  applied  deejdy 
into  the  cleft  over  night,  and  removed  in  the 
morning  before  the  horse  leaves  the  stable. 

Foot  Rot — in  sheep  commonly  arises  from 
the  animal  standing  about  in  wet  yards  and 
other  places. 

Liquid  AppUcation  for  Foot  Hot. 

Verdigris  powdered,  | ounce, 
liltie  vitriol,  ^ ounce. 

White  vitriol,  i ounce. 

Soft  water  J pint ; mix  these  together  and  then  add 
Nitric  acid  1 ounce. 

Butter  of  antimony,  1 ounce. 

After  paring  away  the  horn  apply  this  liquid 
upon  a feather  to  the  part  affected. 

Foul  Foot. — After  cutting  away  the  fungous 
flesh  and  using  butyr  of  antimony,  apply  the 
following  tincture : — 

Friar’s  balsam,  1 ounce, 

Butyr  antimony,  1 ounce ; mix  together  for  use. 

It  is  generally  advisable  to  give  the  beast  a 
dose  of  salts. 
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FRIAR’S  BALSAM — Is  thus  made — 

Gum  Benzoin,  3 ounces. 

Sforax  Balsam,  2 ounces, 

Balsam  of  tolu,  1 ounce, 

Powflered  aloes,  1 ounce, 

. Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  2 pints.  Let  it  stand  four- 

teen days,  occasionally  shaking,  strain  for  use. 

Frog  of  the  Horse’s  Foot. — In  preparing  the 
horse  for  shoeing,  the  farmer  must  remember 
that  the  frog  should  be  trimmed  and  pared 
atyay,  and  left  just  above  or  within  the  level 
of  the  shoe.” — Youatt  on  the  Horse,  p.  285. 
FURNITURE  OIL — Is  thus  made — 

Linseed  oil,  1 pint, 

Alkenet  root,  1 ounce  ; simmer  them  together  in  an 
earthen  pi])kin  for  an  hour. 


G. 

GALLIC  ACID,  see  Acid. 

GARGET — Arises  from  the  inflamed  and 
hardened  state  of  the  internal  substance  of  the 
udder  of  cows.  This  is  a complaint  which  is  very 
apt  to  arise  in  young  cows.  In  the  early  stages 
of  it  the  best  remedy  is  to  allow  her  calf  to 
suckle,  and  rub  about  her  udder.  If  this  does 
not  effect  a cure,  then  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  take  away  a little  blood,  and  afterwards  to 
give  the  following  drench  : — 

Kpsom  salts,  1 pound. 

Aniseeds  powdered,  1 ounce. 

Warm  water,  3 pints. 

The  udder  to  be  bathed  with  hot  water  three 
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times  a day,  and  after  each  bathing  to  be  well 
rubbed  with  the  following  ointment : — 

Yellow  Basilicon,  4 ounces. 

Camphor,  1 ounce,  rubbed  down  with  a little  spirits 
of  wine. 

Strong  mercurial  ointment,  2 ounces. 

Soft  soap,  16  ounces;  rub  these  well  together. 

In  very  obstinate  cases  I have  found  the  fol- 
lowing successful : — 

Hydriodate  of  potash,  1 drachm,  rubbed  into  very  fine 
powder  and  mixed  with  1 ounce  of  spermaceti  ointment. 

After  bathing  with  hot  water,  a piece  the  size 
of  a small  nutmeg  should  be  well  rubbed  in 
night  and  morning. 

GELATINE — Is  the  name  given  to  the  ani- 
mal substance  which  is  well  known  in  the  form 
of  isinglass,  glue,  and  size.  A solution  of  one 
part  of  gelatine  in  .5000  parts  of  water  is  ren- 
dered slightly  turbid  by  the  addition  of  a strong 
infusion  of  galls.  It  is  composed  of : — 

Carbon 47*8  parts. 

Hydrogen  7'9  „ 

Nitrogen 16  9 „ 

Oxygen 27'100  „ 

GELDING,  see  Castration. 

GESTATION,  see  Miscarriage. 

GLANDERS.  It  will  be  best  for  the  far- 
mer, who  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a horse 
attacked  with  this,  almost  always,  incurable  dis- 
ease, to  commit  him  to  the  care  of  a veterinary 
surgeon.  The  peculiar  discharge  from  the 
(almost  always  the  left)  nostril  of  the  horse 
will  sufficiently  distinguish  this  disease  from 
an  ordinary  catarrh.  The  matter  of  which  this 
discharge  is  composed  is  thinner,  lighter,  and 
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more  even  in  its  current  than  that  of  catarrh  ; 
is  more  glutinous.  This  disease  is  readily  en- 
gendered, or  may  he  produced  by  the  effects  of 
other  diseases,  as  in  farcey.  It  is  also  highly 
contagious. 

Ball  for  Glanders. 

Blue  stone,  3 ounces  dissolved  in  water, 

Powdered  Myrrh,  3 ounces, 

„ niire,  8 ounces. 

Linseed  meal  and  soft  soap  sufficient  to  make 
the  mass  into  twenty-four  balls. 

Give  one  night  and  morning.  The  ulcers 
which  form  during  the  progress  of  this  disease 
may  be  injected  night  and  morning  with  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  by  means  of 
a syringe,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  horse 
green  food.  Its  prevention  is  best  effected  by 
cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and  a moderate 
temperature.  The  stabled  horse  is  alone  sub- 
ject to  the  glanders. 

GRAIN  SICK,  see  Distension  and 
II  OVEN. 

GREASE.  “ Grease,”  says  Professor  Youatt, 
“ is  the  child  of  negligence  and  mismanagement. 
It  is  driven  from  our  cavalry,  and  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  gentleman  and  farmer  if  it  is  not 
speedily  banished  from  every  stable.” 

Grease  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  heel 
of  the  horse,  and  it  most  generally  attacks  the 
hind  legs;  and  during  the  attack  a complete  stop- 
jiage  is  put  to  the  development  of  the  greasy 
matter,  which  exudes  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
of  the  heel.  It  arises  from  the  sudden  transitions 
and  temperature  to  which  the  heel  of  the  horse’s 
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hind  legs  are  more  peculiarly  exposed  from  cold 
currents  of  air  in  warm  stables,  the  accumula- 
tion of  dirt,  the  too  deeply  bedding  in  straw ; 
the  stable  door,  when  open,  produces  of  course 
a cold  current  of  air,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
hind  legs.  The  causes  then  of  grease  in  horses 
are  rapid  transitions  in  temperature,  high  feed- 
ing, with  irregular  exercise,  filthy  stables, 
washing  the  legs  when  heated,  and  leaving  them 
to  dry,  without  sufficiently  sponging  and  rubbing 
them,  the  washing  when  heated  in  ponds,  or 
the  pouring  of  water  over  them. 

Well  wash  the  heel  with  soft  soap  and  water, 
and  afterwards  apply  the  following  ointment : — 
Ointment  for  Scurfy  Heels, 

Yellow  wax,  2 ounces, 

Sweet  oil,  8 ounces,  melt  together  and  add 
Sugar  of  lead  in  very  fine  powder,  2 drachms. 

Use  a little  of  this  after  each  bathing.  The 
horse  to  have  bran  mashes,  and  a diuretic 
ball  every  third  or  fourth  day,  at  the  same  time 
having  green  food  if  possible.  If  not  attended 
to,  the  inflammation  extends  and  the  heel  cracks. 
Poultice  the  heel  with  carrots  boiled  soft;  if 
they  cannot  be  obtained,  one  made  with  linseed  ’ 
meal.  Apply  the  following  caustic  wash ; — 

Blue  stone,  2 drachms. 

Alum,  2 drachms. 

Water,  1 pint. 

When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  we 
may  leave  off  the  poultice  and  apply  the  follow- 
ing ointment : — 

Yellow  resin,  4 ounces, 

„ wax,  4 ounces. 

Sweet  oil,  2 pints,  melt  them  together  and  add 
Calamine  in  very  fine  powder,  ^ poniid ; stir  till  cold. 
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GROGGINESS — In  horses,  is  a ]}eculiar 
knuckling  over  of  the  fetlock  joint,  and  totter- 
ing of  the  fore  legs.  It  commonly  arises  from 
a want  of  force  in  the  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
produced  by  over-exertion  and  ill-usage ; for 
which  there  is  no  cure. 


H. 

HAIR,  see  Albumen. 

HAW,  INFLAMMATION  OF,  see  Eye. 

HEART,  INFLAMMATION  OF.  This 
is,  fortunately,  not  a very  common,  since  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  disease.  The  symptoms,  are  a 
quick  and  strong  pulse,  with  sudden  rapid 
action  of  the  heaid,  which  may  be  heard  even 
at  a short  distance.  The  animal  is  exceedingly 
alert,  and  looks  all  life  and  activity.  The  only 
remedy  is  copious  bleeding. 

HEALING  OINTMENT  ' FOR  SORE 
EARS  IN  DOGS 

Yellow  resin,  2 ounces, 

„ wax,  1 ounce, 

Sweel  oil,  ^ pint. 

Melt  them  together;  and  when  it  begins  to 
cool,  stir* in  four  ounces  of  calamine,  in  fine 
powder. 

HIDE-BOUND.  This  well  known  hard- 
ness, and  unthrifty  appearance,  of  the  skin  of 
the  horse,  is  usually  a symptom  of  other  com- 
plaints. If,  however,  the  horse  presents  no 
other  indications  of  disease,  then  it  will  be  ad- 
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visable  to  give  him  a mild  physic  ball,  composed 

as  follows  : — 

Barbadocs  aloes,  5 to  6 drachms, 

Powdered  ginger,  2 drachms, 

Castile  soap,  2 drachms. 

Treacle,  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 

After  the  physic  has  operated,  the  following 
diuretic  ball,  to  be  given  every  day,  with  bran 
mashes,  green  food,  regular  exercise,  and  good 
grooming : — 

Alterative  Ball. 

Powdered  black  antimony,  2 ounces, 

„ nitre,  2 ounces. 

Flour  of  sulphur,  2 ounces. 

Powdered  yellow  resin,  1 ounce, 

„ gentian,  2 ounces, 

Treacle,  sufficient  to  make  eight  balls. 

HOOSE,  see  Catarrh. 

HOOVE — Is  a disease  in  cattle,  caused  by 
the  fermentation  of  green  food,  which,  evolving 
a great  quantity  of  gas,  distends  the  rumen. 
It  is  a common  complaint  in  those  cattle  and 
sheep,  who,  taken  from  very  poor  food,  are 
turned  into  clover,  turnips,  or  rich  pastures. 

In  Cattle. — ^^Fhe  animal  ceases  to  cat,  be- 
comes distressed,  its  breath  is  oppressed,  it 
moans ; the  belly  is  blown  up ; the  brain  is 
next  effected ; the  tongue  protrudes ; the  ani- 
mal falls  and,  after  some  struggling,  dies. 

There  are  two  common  modes  of  treating 
the  animal  suffering  with  the  hoove,  which  are 
commonly  and  succesfully  followed. 

The  first  is,  by  piercing  the  left  flank  of  the 
animal  with  a knife.  Through  the  aperture 
immediately  rushes  the  gas,  with  considerable 
violence,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the  food  and 
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other  matters.  Professor  Youatt  obsen’es,  with 
regard  to  the  safest  place  of  performing  this 
operation, — Supposing  a line  to  be  drawn 
close  along  the  vertebrre,  from  the  haunch-bone 
to  the  last  rib,  and  two  other  lines,  of  equal 
length,  to  extend  down  the  flank,  so  as  to  form 
an  equilateral  triangle,  the  apex  of  the  triangle, 
or  the  point  ^^■here  the  lines  would  meet,  would 
be  the  proper  place  for  the  operation,”  {Cattle, 
p.  440.)  In  this  operation,  it  is  by  far  the  best 
to  use  a trocar,  which  is  an  instrument  consist- 
of  a stillett  or  knife,  encased  in  a silver  tube 
or  canula.  In  using  this,  after  the  piercing  is 
effected,  the  stillett  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the 
pipe  sticking  in  the  aperture,  where  it  may  be 
secured  by  means  of  a ring,  which  is  fixed  on 
the  end  protruding  from  the  wound,  and  by  a 
cord  round  the  animal’s  body.  By  this  means 
the  discharge  through  the  aperture  is  ])roperly 
directed  in  its  course,  some  portion  of  which 
might  otherwise  escape  (as  it  usually  does  by 
the  old  mode)  into  the  abdomen.  In  a day  or 
two,  the  affection  being  cured,  the  carnula  may 
be  withdrawn. 

The  other  mode  of  relieving  cattle  suffering 
^ith  the  Hoove  is,  to  introduce  an  elastic  pipe, 
or  probang,  down  their  throats  into  the  stomach, 
by  which  means  the  gas  is  immediately  libe- 
rated, and  the  animal  relieved.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties  of  this  imi)lement  made  by  various 
instrument-makers,  which  I commend  to  my 
readers.  This  may  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  the  animal  as  often  as  the  belly 
swells. 
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When  the  animal  is  quite  relieved,  a dose  of 
physic  should  be  administered.  This  may  con- 
sist of — 

Epsom  salts,  1 lb. 

Carraway  seeds,  2 oz. 

Ginger,  i oz. 

Gruel,  3 pints. 

And  then,  to  impart  tone  to  the  stomach,  for 
three  or  four  mornings  give  a dose — 

Epsom  salts,  4 oz. 

Gentian,  in  powder,  1 oz. 

Ginger  powder,  i oz. 

Carraway,  in  powder,  1 oz. 

Gruel,  3 pints. 

Calves — Have  the  Hoven  occasionally.  The 
remedy  : introduce  the  probang. 

When  first  turned  into  rich  green 
food,  are,  like  cattle,  apt  to  eat  voraciously; 
the  stomach  becomes  overloaded ; fermentation 
takes  place ; the  belly  becomes  distended ; and 
the  animal,  if  not  relieved,  speedily  dies.  For 
this  disease  there  is,  perhaps,  no  mode  so  prac- 
tically available  by  the  shepherd  as  the  trocar, 
to  which  I have  already  alluded  when  speaking 
of  this  disease  in  cattle.  A probang  for  sheep^ 
is  also  constructed,  and  is  a far  better  mode  of 
cure  than  the  use  of  the  knife,  or  a trocar. 
This  is  passed  down  the  animal’s  throat  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  cattle. 

The  after-treatment  is,  to  give  the  animal  a 
dose  of  physic,  say — 

2 oz.  Epsom  Salts, 

1 drachm  Powdered  Ginger, 

2 draclims  Carraway, 

III  i pint  of  warm  water. 
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Avoid  turning  it  into  pasture  too  luxuriant. 

See,  Food,  Distension  with. 

HORN,  HOOF,  &c. — Partake  of  the  che- 
mical nature  of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  bone, 
consisting  chiefly  of  albumen,  Avith  gelatine  and 
a trace  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  horns  of 
black  cattle  contain,  in  100  parts — 

Albumen 90 

Ditto  with  gelatine  ...  8 

Fat 1 

Salts,  &c 

hydatids,  see  Turnsick. 
HYDROCEPHALUS,  OR  WATER  IN 
THE  HEAD,  IN  SHEEP.  For  this  there  is 
rarely  a cure  to  be  accomplished.  The  best 
treatment  is,  to  give  moderate  doses  of  Epsom 
salts,  combined  Avith  ginger  and  gentian.  For 
a sheep,  the  dose  may  be  — 

2 oz.  Epsom  salts, 

1 drachm  of  Gentian, 

J drachm  of  Ginger, 

In  a pint  of  warm  water. 


I. 


INK,  BLACK  WRITING— May  be  thus 
prepared — 

Galls,  bruised,  1 pound, 

Logwood,  8 ounces. 

Green  vitriol,  5 ounces. 

Gum  arabic,  6 ounces, 

Boiling  water,  2 galls.  Let  it  stand  a fortnight,  oc- 
casionally  stirring  it. 
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Marking  Ink  : — 

Lunar  caustic,  2 drachms, 

Distilled  water,  6 drachms ; dissolve,  and  then  add 
' Gum  water,  2 drachms.  Mix. 

Whet  the  linen  where  you  intend  to  write 
with  liquid  pounce ; dry  it ; then  wTite  upon  it 
with  a clean  pen. 

Liquid  Pounce : — 

Subcarbonate  of  soda,  1 ounce. 

Bole  Armenian,  1 drachm. 

Water,  1 pint.  Mix. 

If  potash  is  used  instead  of  soda,  the  ink  will 
run. 

IMPREGNATION,  see  Miscarriage. 
INFLAMED  EYES,  see  Eyes. 
INFLAMED  FEET,  see  Feet. 
INFLAMED  LIVER,  see  Liver. 
INFLUENZA,  see  Catarrhal  Fever. 


J. 

JAUNDICE,  OR  YELLOWS.  This  dis- 
ease  in  cattle  is  distinguished  by  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  eyes,  urine,  and  skin.  It  some- 
times comes  on  suddenly,  at  other  times  the 
yellow  colour  gradually  appears,  and  the  tint 
as  slowly  deepens.  It  is  a complaint  caused,  by 
an  obstruction  of  the  passage,  for  the  bile  lead- 
ing from  the  gall  bladder,  to  the  duodenum — it 
is  difficult  to  treat. 

Should  there  be  symptoms  of  fever,  pulse 
full  and  quick,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  a 
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small  quantity  of  blood,  afterwards  give  the 
following  drench : — 

Epsom  salts,  1 pound,  , 

Powdered  ginger,  4 drachms, 

Warm  water,  3 pints. 

After  the  bowels  are  well  opened  the  follow- 
ing drench  may  be  given  every  day. 

Madder  1 ounce. 

Flour  of  sulphur,  2 ounces, 

Powdered  carraway  seeds,  1 ounce, 

Epsom  salts,  2 to  4 ounces. 

Warm  water,  3 pints, 

Jaundice  or  Yellows  in  Sheep. 

Purging  Drench  for  Yellows. 

Epsom  salts,  2 ounces. 

Powdered  ginger  ^ drachm, 

„ aniseed,  2 drachms. 

Warm  water,  ^ pint. 

This  drench  to  be  repeated  occasionally  so 
as  to  keep  the  bowels  well  relaxed.  Should 
this  weaken  the  animal  too  much  the  following 
may  be  given. 

Powdered  gentian,  2 drachms, 

„ bark,  1 drachm, 

„ ginger,  i drachm, 

Warm  water,  ^ pint. 

JOINT  FELLON  OR  RHEUMATISM. 

Purging  Drench. 

Epsom  salts,  i pound. 

Powdered  carraway  seeds,  1 ounce. 

Flour  of  sulphur,  4 ounces. 

Warm  water,  1 quart. 

The  bowels  to  be  kept  open  with  this  drench, 
and  the  following  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a 
diiy 
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Tartar  emetic,  1 drachm, 

Camphor,  ^ drachm, 

Nitre,  2 drachms. 

Aniseed  powder,  1 ounce. 

To  be  well  rubbed  together  and  given  in  a 
quart  of  thick  gruel;  if  the  joints  continue 
much  swollen,  use  this  liniment : — 

Rheumatic  Liniment. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn,  2 ounces. 

Opodeldoc,  2 ounces. 

Camphor  Liniment,  4 ounces. 

Laudanum,  1 ounce  ; mix  for  use. 

JOINT  MURRAIN,  see  Black  Water. 


K. 

KICKS  AND  OTHER  BRUISES.  Fo- 
ment the  parts  copiously  and  frequently  for 
some  time  with  hot  water ; if  the  skin  is  broken 
apply  the  following  tincture. 

Friar’s  Balsam,  2 ounces. 

Tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  2 ounces  ; mix  for  use. 

KIDNEYS,  INFLAMMATION  OF. 
This  complaint,  in  horses,  arises  most  com- 
monly from  excessive  doses  of  resin,  and  other 
diuretics;  it  may  be  caused  by  inflammation 
of  the  loins,  which  speedily  extends  to  the  kid- 
neys, caused  by  strains  from  overweighting  or 
sudden  jerks,  exposure  to  cold ; the  continued 
use  of  food  which  is  unwholesome  or  has 
diuretic  properties  will  produce  the  same  effect, 
such  as  mow  burnt  hay,  musty  oats,  or  oats 
burnt  on  a kiln  will  produce  this  complaint. 
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Its  treatment  is  to  bleed  copiously,  and  repeat 
this  in  six  hours  if  requisite,  and  give  the  fol- 
lowing ])h}'sic  ball : — 

Barhadoes  aloes,  8 to  10  drachms, 

Powdered  ginger,  2 drachms. 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 

The  operation  of  the  physic  to  be  assisted  by 
means  of  clysters  of  warm  water  (to  which  is 
added  half  a pint  of  linseed  oil),  frequently 
thrown  up ; the  loins  well  fomented  with  hot 
water,  and  afterwards  a mustard  poultice  ap- 
plied, with  bran  mashes  and  linseed-tea. 


L. 

LAMENESS  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 
Foment  the  shoulder  frequently  with  hot  water; 
a little  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  plate  vein 
and  a dose  of  physic  given ; and  in  obstinate 
cases  a blister  apjdied — some  prefer  a liniment. 

Liniment  for  Lameness. 

Opodeldoc,  4 ounces, 

Lnudatunn,  I ounce. 

Sweet  oil,  4 ounces. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn,  4 ounces. 

Mix  them  together,  and  after  each  fomenting 
with  hot  water  must  be  well  rubbed  in.  ^ 
LAM  PAS.  This  is  a com])laint  in  horses 
arising  from  the  swelling  of  some  of  the  bars  of 
the  mouth,  v Inch  sometimes  rising  to,  or  even 
beyond  the  level  of  the  teeth,  prevents  the  ani- 
mal from  grinding  his  food.  In  most  cases  the 
swelling  will  subside  of  itself,  especially  if  a few 
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mashes  be  given,  aided  by  a gentle  alterative. 
In  need,  a few  moderate  cuts  may  be  made  across 
the  bars.  The  brutal  custom  of  the  old  race  of 
farriers,  who,  by  burning  the  swelling  down 
with  a red  hot  lamp  iron,  gave  a name  to  it,  is 
now  very  properly  abandoned. 

LICE  IN  CATTLE — Are  generally  the  re- 
sult of  poor  keep.  They  may  be  readily  killed 
by  the  use  of  some  ointment  thus  prepared — 

Ointment  to  destroy  Lice. 

Strong  mercurial  ointment,  2 ounces, 

Lard,  J pound. 

Mix  well  together  and  rub  on  the  parts 
where  lice  are  found,  so  as  to  make  a small 
quantity  go  a great  way : by  this  careful  rub- 
bing in  you  run  no  risk  of  salivating  the  animal. 

LINIMENTS — Are  thus  prepared — 

Camphor  Liniment. 

Camphor,  4 ounces, 

Olive  oil,  16  ounces ; dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil. 

Liniment  for  Strains. 

Camphor  liniment,  4 ounces. 

Opodeldoc,  4 ounces, 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  4 ounces, 

Spirit  of  sal  ammonia  (liquor  ammonia)  4 ounces. 

Oil  of  thyme,  2 drachms  ; mix. 

Stimulating  Liniment  for  Strains, 

Camphor  liniment,  4 ounces. 

Opodeldoc,  4 ounces. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  4 ounces. 

Strong  liquid  blister,  1 ounce. 

Oil  of  thyme,  2 drachms ; mix  for  use. 

Soap  Liniment  or  Opodeldoc. 

Camphor,  2 ounces. 

Oil  of  thyme,  J ounce, 

„ rosemary,  ^ ounce, 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine,  1 pint. 

Soft  soap,  4 ounces. 

Soft  water,  2 pints. 
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Mix  the  cami)hor  with  the  spirits  of  wine, 
then  the  rosemary  and  thyme,  afterwards  the 
water  and  soft  soap.  Let  it  stand  fourteen 
days,  occasionally  shaking  it. 

Mustard  Linimmt  for  Inflammation  in  Horses  or  Cattle. 
Flour  mustard,  4 ounces, 

Spirit  of  sal  ammonia  (liquor  ammonia),  2 ounces, 
Water,  sufficient  to  give  it  the  consistence  of  cream. 

LINSEED  OIL — Is  the  oil  expressed  from 
linseed,  is  an  excellent  purgative  for  horses,  in 
doses  of  from  1 6 to  24  ounces  ; for  cattle,  from 
12  to  20  ounces;  for  sheep,  from  2 to  3 
ounces. 

LIVER,  INFLAMMATION  OF.  The 
symptoms  in  cattle  are,  in  addition  to  those  ot 
ordinary  fever,  a constant  reclining  on  the  right 
side,  and  a fulness  more  especially  on  that  side 
of  the  belly,  accompanied  with  great  tenderness 
and  diminished  evacuations ; the  urine  yellow 
or  brown,  and  sometimes  bloody. 

Should  there  be  much  fever,  take  a small 
quantity  of  blood,  and  give  the  following : — 

Calomel,  1 drachm. 

Powdered  opium,  10  grains, 

„ ginger,  2 drachms. 

Rub  them  together  and  give  the  mixture  in  a 
quart  of  gniel,  and  repeat  it  twice  a-day.  Give 
the  following  purge  in  six  hours  after  the  first 
dose : — 

Epsom  salts,  8 ounces. 

Water,  1 quart,  dissolve  and  add 
Linseed  oil,  1 pint. 

And  repeat  this  till  the  bowels  arc  opened. 
If  purging  takes  place  from  the  first,  give  the 
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calomel,  opium,  and  ginger,  and  give  the  drench 
as  ordered  in  diarrhaea,  at  the  same  time  blis- 
tering the  right  side.  Great  weakness  is  fre- 
quently left  after  inflammation  of  the  liver  ; the 
following  tonic  drink  will,  in  such  case,  be 
found  serviceable : — 

Tonic  Drench. 

Powdered  gentian,  4 ounce, 

„ carraway  seeds,  1 ounce, 

„ aniseed,  1 ounce, 

Epsom  salts,  4 ounces. 

Mix  and  give  in  a pint  of  warm  ale. 

For  Sheep. — Bleed  moderately,  and  after- 
wards keep  the  bowels  well  opened  with  the 
following  drench : — 

Epsom  salts,  2 ounces. 

Powdered  ginger,  1 drachm. 

Warm  water,  4 ounces. 

LOCKED  JAW  IN  THE  HORSE. 
This  disease  is  one  of  those  w hich  the  farmer 
can  hardly  hope,  unassisted  by  the  skilful  ve- 
terinary surgeon,  to  treat  successfully.  It  arises 
from  a variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  injury  of  a 
nerve,  the  laceration  of  some  tendon,  as  after 
docking,  &c. ; from  ill  treatment,  over  exertion, 
&c.  It  consists  of  such  an  over  excitation  of 
the  nervous  system,  that  the  whole  frame  be- 
comes affected  as  with  one  agonizing  spasm. 

Medical  treatment  for  a Horse. — Bleed  till 
the  circulation  is  evidently  affected,  which  gene- 
rally causes  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  to  be  suffi- 
ciently relaxed  to  administer  a strong  pirrging 
ball  or  drink,  its  operation  to  be  assisted  by 
means  of  clysters,  composed  of  linseed  oil  one 
pint,  to  about  four  quarts  of  warm  water,  and 
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thrown  up  with  Read’s  pump,  at  the  same  time 
apply  a strong  blister  from  the  poll  to  the 
rump,  and  even  on  the  sides.  hen  the  physic 
begins  to  act,  the  following  anti-spasmodic  will 
be  found  serviceable,  and  repeated  twice  or 

three  times  a day : — 

Powdered  opium,  1 drachm, 

„ aniseed,  2 drachms,' 

Camphor,  1 drachm. 

Rub  the  camphor  down  with  a little  spirit  of 
wine  and  mix  with  the  opium  and  aniseed,  and 
beat  into  a ball  with  treacle,  or  it  may  be  mixed 
with  a little  thick  gruel. 

For  Locked  Jaw  in  Cattle — Bleed  till  the 
beast  blows  and  threatens  to  fall,  which  gene- 
rally relaxes  the  spasm,  and  give  the  following 
drink : — 

Epsom  salts,  1^  pounds, 

Flour  of  sulphur,  ^ pound, 

Warm  water,  4 pints. 

Mix  them  together  and  repeat  in  half  pound 
doses  of  the  above  everj’^  six  hours,  the  opera- 
tion to  be  assisted  by  clysters  administered 
every  four  hours,  composed  of  epsom  salts  half 
a pound,  linseed  oil  half  a pint,  warm  water 
four  quarts.  AVhen  the  physic  has  well  ope- 
rated, give  one  drachm  of  opium,  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  twice  a-day,  and  ])ut  a seton 
in  the  dewlap.  Sheep  require  similar  treat- 
ment ; bleeding  and  physic,  either  epsom  salts 
or  linseed  oil. 

LOSS  OF  CUD,  see  Cud. 

LOUGH,  see  Brain,  Infi.ammation  of. 
LUNGS,  INFLAMMATION,  see  Pneu- 
monia. 
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M. 

MALLENDERS  AND  SALLENDERS. 
This  is  the  name  given  to  a well-known  scurfy 
eruption  in  the  legs  of  horses;  if  in  the  fore 
legs,  they  are  called  mallenders ; if  in  the  hind 
legs,  sallenders. 

Give  a diuretic  ball  (see  Ball)  every  third 
night,  and  dress  the  part  twice  a day  with  the 
following  ointment : — 

Tar,  4 ounces, 

Suet,  4 ounces.  Melt  them  together,  and  add  sugar 
of  lead,  1 ounce ; stir  till  cold. 

MALIC  ACID,  see  Acid. 

MALT.  The  following  is  Dr.  Thomson’s 
analysis  of  100  parts  barley,  and  the  pale  malt 
made  from  it : — 


Gluten  . 

• 

Barley. 

3 .. 

Malt. 

1 

Sugar 

• 

4 .. 

16 

Gum 

. . 3 . . 

14 

Starch  . 

. . 88  .. 

69 

MANGE.  This  disease  of  the  skin — too 
well  known  to  need  description — is  generally 
produced  by  neglect,  such  as  bad  treatment, 
want  of  food,  and  diet. 

Its  medical  treatment  for  a horse  consists  in 
the  following  physic  balls  and  ointment : — 

Physic  Ball  for  Mange. 

Barbadoes  aloes,  6 drachms. 

Calomel,  1 drachm, 

Powdered  ginger,  2 drachms, 

Castile  soap,  2 drachms. 

Oil  of  carraway,  20  drops, 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 
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After  the  mange  has  set,  give  the  following — 

Alterative  Hath. 

Powdered  black  antimony,  2 ounces, 

„ nitre,  2 ounces, 

Castile  soap,  2 ounces. 

Flour  of  sulphur,  8 ounces. 

Soft  soap,  sulBcient  to  make  the  mass  into  eight  balls. 

Give  one  of  these  everj’  night,  and  use  the 

following  ointment — 

Mange  Ointment. 

Flour  of  sulphur,  8 ounces. 

Strong  mercurial  ointment,  2 ounces. 

Soft  soap,  4 ounces. 

Train  oil,  1 pint.  Rub  the  whole  well  together. 

Let  some  of  this  be  well  rubbed  in  with  the 
hand  over  the  parts  aifected,  using  as  small  a 
portion  of  the  ointment  as  convenient.  After 
repeating  the  above  some  time,  in  need,  two 
ounces  of  spirits  of  tar  may  be  added. 

For  the  mange  in  cattle,  use  the  following 

drench — 

Epsom  salts,  i pound, 

Flour  of  sulphur,  ^ pound. 

Mix,  and  give  in  three  pints  of  thin  gruel  every 
third  day ; and  use  the  ointment  I have  recom- 
mended for  horses. 

Mange  Ointment  for  Dogs. 

Flour  of  sulphur,  1 pound. 

Soft  soap,  4 ounces. 

Oil  of  tar,  1 ounce. 

Train  oil,  4 pint.  Mix  them  together  for  use. 

Rub  this  in  carefully  with  the  hand  ujion  the 
affected  places. 

MANGEL  WURZEL — 1000  parts  of  this 
root  contains  of — - 

Mucilage  or  starch  . . .13  parts. 

Saccharine  matter  . . . 119  „ 

Gluten 4 „ 


IGO 
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MAW  BOUND,  see  Distension. 

MEASURES.  The  measures  employed  by 
the  London  College  are  those  of  wine.  In 
these — 

Cubic  laches. 

1 Gallon  contains 231 

1 Pint,  or  16  Ounces  ....  28‘875 

1 Ounce,  or  8 Drachms  . . . 1'804 

For  Fluid  Measures,  see  Weights. 

MEDICINE-ROOM,  see  Race  Horse. 
MEGRLMS  IN  HORSES — Is  the  mildest 
form  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
If  the  horse  has  been  driven  a little  faster  than 
usual,  or  wears  a collar  a little  too  tight,  all  at 
once  he  stops,  and  shakes  his  head  and  trembles ; 
if  allowed  to  stand  a minute  or  two,  he  usually 
recovers,  and  goes  on  again.  The  mode  of  giv- 
ing present  relief  is,  to  draw  a penknife  deeply 
across  the  bars  of  the  mouth,  and  set  them 
bleeding. 

When  the  horse  gets  home,  he  ought  to  be 
well  mashed,  and  have  a dose  of  physic,  with 
green  food.  When  the  physic  has  operated, 
the  following  alterative  balls  should  be  given : 

Alterative  Balls. 

Flour  of  Sulphur,  5 ounces, 

Powdered  nitre,  5 ounces, 

„ resin,  1 J ounces, 

„ black  antimony,  3 ounces, 

Liquorice  and  soft  soap,  sufficient  to  make  twelve  balls. 
One  to  be  given  every  night. 

MERCURIAL  BALL,  see  Ball. 

MERCURIAL  OINTMENT. 

Strong  Mercurial  Ointment. 

Quicksilver,  2 pounds. 

Prepared  suet,  4 ounces. 

Lard,  U pounds. 

!•  2 
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Rub  the  quicksilver,  suet,  and  a small  quantity 
of  the  lard  together,  until  the  globules  entirely 
disappear ; then  add  the  remainder  of  the  lard, 
and  mix.  Mercurial  Ointment  (Mild)  for  Sheep , 
see  Scab. 

MILK.  If  milk  be  left  at  rest,  the  fatty 
globules  separate,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  form 
cream ; if  it  be  long  agitated,  they  attract  oxy- 
gen, coalesce,  and  form  butter.  Cow’s  milk  is 
heavier  than  water;  its  specific  gravity  is  113  ; 
it  contains  in  100  parts  [Farmers’  Encyclo.) — 

Caseine,  with  fatty  matter  . . . 2-600 

Sugar  of  milk  .....  3-500 
Extract,  lactic  acid,  and  lactates  . . 0-600 

Chloride  of  potassium  . . . .0-170 

Alkaline  phosphate  ....  0*626 
Phosphate  of  lime,  and  other  salts  . 0-200 
Water 92-875 

Deprived  of  its  cream,  100  parts  contain  of — 

Water  . 928  75 

Curd,  with  a little  cream  . . .28- 

Sugar  of  milk  .....  35- 
Muriate  of  potash  (chloride  of  potassium)  1*70 
Phosphate  of  potash  ....  -25 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potash  . . 6. 

Earthy  phosphates  ....  -30 

See  Food. 

MISCARRIAGE — Is  the  abortion,  slinking, 
casting,  or  warping,  all  meaning  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus  from  the  womb  [uterus)  at  so  early 
a period  of  pregnancy  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  it  to  live.  The  immediate  causes 
appear  to  be  the  death  of  the  foetus,  or  de- 
rangement in  the  functions  of  the  womb  or  its 
dependencies,  arising  from  some  external  cause 
or  causes  operating  on  the  mother.  Amongst 
these  may  be  reckoned  too  much  or  too  little 
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food,  sudden  fright,  or  sympathy  Avith  certain 
smells  or  sights,  such  as  the  smell  or  sight  of 
blood,  of  bones,  of  horns,  and  particularly  of  the 
aborted  foetus  of  another  animal  : on  a similar 
principle,  perhaps,  to  that  which  causes  even 
some  strong-nerved  men  to  faint  away  on  wit- 
nessing a surgical  operation.  Accidents,  also, 
such  as  falls,  bruises,  over-driving,  or  fatigue, 
frequently  bring  on  miscarriage. 

The  signs  of  approaching  abortion  are — great 
langour,  uneasiness,  and  restlessness  ; some- 
times a discharge  of  bloody  matter  from  the 
vagina,  and  the  sudden  filling  of  the  udder, 
similar  to  the  signs  of  approaching  parturition. 

The  following  table  contains  the  period  dur- 
ing which  domestic  animals  go  with  young  : 

Period  of  frcstation  and 


Mare 

Cow 

Ewe 

Sow 

Goat 

Ass  

Buffalo 

Bitch  

Cat  

llabbit 

Turkey,  sitting  j lieu 

on  the  eggs!- Duck 

of  the  3 Turkey 

Hen,  sitting  on  the)  Duck., 
eggs  of  the  . . .3  Hen  . . . 

Duck 

Goose  

Pigeon 


lucubation. 


Shortest 

Period. 

Mean 

Period. 

Longest 

Period. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

322 

347 

419 

240 

283 

321 

146 

154 

161 

109 

115 

143 

150 

156 

163 

365 

380 

391 

281 

308 

335 

55 

60 

63 

48 

50 

56 

20 

28 

35 

17 

24 

28 

24 

27 

30 

24 

26 

30 

26 

30 

34 

19 

21 

24 

28 

30 

32 

27 

30 

33 

16 

18 

18 
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Professor  Yoiiatt  has  [Jour.  Royal  Ayri.  Soc., 
vol.  i.,  p.  170,)  suggested  a means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  pregnancy  of  the  cow  and  the  mare,  by 
the  application  of  the  ear  to  the  flank,  when  the 
quicker  beating  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus  may 
be  distinguished.  This,  hoM  ever,  is  doubted  by 
Lord  Spencer  {Jour.  Royal  Ayri.  Soc.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  112,)  who  thinks  it  possible,  however,  to 
calculate,  by  careful  observation,  the  number  of 
calves  likely  to  be  produced  by  a herd  of  cows. 
The  observations,  however,  of  Mr.  Youatt  are 
so  valuable  that  I shall  make  no  apology  for 
inserting  them  here.  He  remarks — 

“ Among  healthy  animals,  the  impregnation 
of  the  female  rarely  fails  to  be  the  result  of  an  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes.  The  assurance, 
however,  of  this  having  taken  place,  is,  occa- 
sionally, an  affair  of  considerable  interest,  and 
of  no  little  difficulty;  and  the  value  and  the 
destiny  of  the  female  may  very  much  depend 
on  the  decision  of  the  question.  A certain  time 
having  elapsed,  the  thing  will  speak  for  itself; 
but  are  there  any  symptoms  or  circumstances 
that  will  wamint  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  the 
agriculturist,  in  giving  a decided  opinion  on  the 
case  in  an  early  period  of  supposed  pregnancy  ? 

“ It  occasionally  happens  that  the  fifth  or  the 
sixth  month  arrives,  and,  even  to  the  practised 
eye,  there  are  few  or  no  indications  of  concej)- 
tion  having  taken  place.  There  are,  also,  but 
somewhat  unfrequently,  diseases  which  very 
closely  simulate  this  natural  proeess.  Can  the 
veterinary  surgeon  or  the  breeder  decide?  The 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  ])lainly  and 
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unequivocally.  This  is  one  of  the  boons  which 
the  veterinary  art  can  now  confer  on  the  agri- 
culturist. The  altered  character  of  the  female 
is  regarded,  and  very  properly,  as  a circum- 
stance of  no  little  weight.  She  is  comparatively 
calm  and  quiet;  her  appetite  returns,  and  she 
regains  her  former  condition  and  her  former 
habits.  Five  or  six  weeks  pass,  and  there  is 
no  outbreak  of  any  kind.  The  owner  concludes, 
and  he  is  not  often  wrong,  that  she  is  impreg- 
nated. lie,  however,  has  had  little  to  do  with 
mares  or  with  cows  who  has  not  witnessed  the 
return  of  the  most  furious  oestrum,  after  a much 
longer  period  of  time  has  elapsed.  I have  known 
more  than  three  months  pass  in  this  delusive 
quietude,  and  then  a salaciousness  worse  than 
at  first  has  indicated  that  no  actual  impregna- 
tion had  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oestrum,  but  not  with  all  its  former  fury,  has 
returned,  two,  and  three,  and  four  months  after 
the  connection;  and  yet,  as  the  result  finally 
shows,  impregnation  had  taken  place  at  their 
first  intercourse. 

“ Many  circumstances  may  cause  the  owner 
to  be  anxious  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
lie  may  ^\ish  to  sell  her,  or  he  may  be  unusually 
desirous  to  breed  from  her.  Let  the  animal  be 
examined  per  vaginum.  Let  the  hand  be  slowly 
and  cautiously  y)assed  up  the  vagina  until  it 
reaches  the  os  uteri.  Let  there  be  no  attempt  to 
penetrate  farther.  No  information  can  be  gained 
from  introducing  the  fingers  into  the  uterus.  It 
is  simply  wished  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
os  uteri.  In  its  natural  and  unimpregnated  state 
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it  will  be  closed:  but  it  will  not  be  tightly  or  spas- 
modically so,  and  the  contraction  of  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  will  form  a kind  of  cup,  with  the  base 
towards  that  viscus.  If  she  is  impregnated, 
the  entrance  to  the  uterus  will  be  more  firmly 
closed,  and  the  protrusion  will  be  towards  the 
vagina.  This  is  the  only  exploration  per  vagi- 
num  which  I would  allow ; it  is  easily  made, 
and  it  will  be  satisfactory.  If  an  exploration 
of  this  kind  is  attempted  when  half  or  more 
than  half  of  the  period  of  pregnancy  has  passed, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  so  much  irritation 
of  the  parts  will  ensue  as  to  cause  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus. 

“ I will  suppose  that  two  months  have  passed 
since  the  supposed  impregnation.  The  foetus 
is  still  remaining  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  The 
heart  has  begun  to  beat,  and  the  blood  to  cir- 
culate through  its  little  veins.  It  will  be  situated 
immediately  below  the  rectum.  I introduce 
my  hand  into  that  intestine.  I have  not  occa- 
sion to  pass  it  very  far  up.  I feel  the  little 
substance ; for  it  then  is  small  in  proportion  to 
its  after  growth.  I feel  it  under  my  hand.  I 
am  certain  that  I am  pressing  upon" the  uterus 
and  its  contents.  I cannot  perha])s  detect  the 
j)ulsation  of  the  embryo ; but  if  1 had  delayed 
my  examination  until  the  foetus  was  three  months 
old,  I should  have  assurance  that  it  was  there 
by  its  now  increased  bulk,  while  the  pulsation 
of  its  heart  would  tell  me  that  it  was  living. 

“For  two  months  from  this  period  in  the 
cow,  and  for  three  in  the  mare,  I should  have 
no  other  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  foetus, 
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nor  of  its  life  and  growth,  except  from  the  gra- 
dual enlargement  of  the  abdonien  of  the  mo- 
ther : and,  by  that  time,  the  little  one  would 
have  increased  in  size  and  strength,  and  would 
have  begun  to  take  occasional  exercise  in  its 
first  domicile,  and  then  would  become  the  more 
evident,  but  not  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
life  of  the  foetus ; its  motion  strong  enough  to 
be  seen  through  the  integument. 

“ I might,  perhaps,  wish  to  give  this  assur- 
ance of  the  life  of  the  foetus  to  some  curious 
spectator,  or  to  some  intended  purchaser.  I 
would  not  gallop  the  mare  in  order  to  effect 
this;  I would  not  so  far  disturb  her  or  the 
young  animal  that  she  bore  within  her.  Much 
less  would  I give  her  cold  water  to  drink,  and 
which  she  usually  would  drink  until  she  an- 
noyed the  foetus,  and  the  unborn  animal  told 
us  how  much  we  annoyed  him  by  endeavouring 
to  shift  his  quarters  and  get  away  from  the 
action  of  the  cold.  I would  not  run  the  hazard 
of  giving  her  the  colic,  and  perhaps  destroying 
him  or  her  by  this  unscientific  and  somewhat 
cruel  method  of  exploration ; but  I probably 
should  give  a tap  or  two  on  the  outer  wall  of 
his  dwelling,  just  sufficient  to  rouse  him  from 
his  slumbers,  and  induce  him  to  express  his 
anger  at  the  annoyance  by  a tolerable  distinct 
plunge  or  kick. 

“Most  certainly,  if  it  was  a^cow  that  T was 
exhibiting,  I would  not  give,  nor  would  I suffer 
any  one  else  to  give,  those  terrible  punches  in 
the  right  flank  which  I have  no  doubt  are  the 
cause  of  much  unsuspected  injury,  and,  occa- 
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slonally  at  least,  connected  vvitli,  or  the  origin 
of,  a difficult  or  a fatal  parturition. 

I may  here  observe  that  the  foetus  of  the 
mare  from  the  beginning  occupies  nearly  the 
eentre  of  the  belly.  In  the  early  stage  Mr. 
Mo^ord  generally  found  it  ‘ lying  across  the 
pelvic  cavity,  the  spine  being  immediately 
under ; the  head  on  the  left  side,  and  the  tail 
on  the  right  side.’  In  the  latter  portion  of  its 
foetal  state  its  motions  are  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed on  either  side,  and  the  beating  of  the 
foetal  heart  is  most  plainly  heard  at  the  very 
base  of  the  abdomen.  The  foetus  of  the  cow  is 
huddled  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  belly. 
There  its  motions  are  most  seen,  and  the  beat- 
ings of  its  heart  best  beard.  The  enormous 
paunch,  lying  principally  on  the  left  side,  presses 
every  other  viscus,  and  the  uterus  among  the 
rest,  into  the  right  flank.  This  also  explains  a 
circumstance  familiar  to  every  breeder.  If  the 
cow  should  happen  to  carrj^  twins,  they  are 
crowded  together  in  the  left  flank,  and  one 
seems  absolutely  to  lie  upon  the  other.  When- 
ever the  farmer  notices  the  kicking  of  the  foetus 
high  up  in  the  flank,  he  at  once  calculates  on 
twins. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  If  half  the 
period,  or  more,  of  utero-gestation  had  passed, 
and  I could  not  get  the  little  stranger  to  move 
by  my  gentle  tapping,  and  it  was  a cow  with 
which  we  had  to  do,  and  a quiet  one,  I would 
have  her  carefidly  held  by  the  cowherd,  while 
I stooped  and  apj)lied  my  ear  flat  upon  the 
flank,  and  then  slowly  and  with  gentle  pressure 
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upwards  and  downwards,  and  forwards  and 
backwards,  over  the  flank  and  the  lo\\  er  part  of 
it,  until  I heard — and  which  I should  do  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases — the  pulsations  of  the 
foetal  heart.  I should  recognise  it  by  their 
quickness,  the  pulsations  of  the  foetus  being 
double  or  more  than  double  those  of  the  other. 

“ If  it  was  a mare,  I would  have  a halter  put 
on  her,  and  an  assistant  should  hold  up  one  of 
her  legs,  while  some  person  interested  reached 
under,  or  perhaps  knelt  under  the  belly  of  the 
mare,  and  passing  one  ear  along  an  imaginary 
line  from  between  the  teats  to  the  chest,  and 
deviating  a little,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  he 
would  then  also  recognise  the  quick  pulsation 
of  the  foetal  heart. 

'^I'hese  observations  are  addressed  to  practi- 
cal men,  and  will  be  speedily  put  to  the  test  by 
them.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  vulgar  and  inefficient  methods  of  detecting 
pregnancy  which  are  now  in  general  use,  and 
to  introduce  others  that  are  founded  on  a surer 
and  more  scientific  basis.” 

Abortion  in  the  Horse. — Abortions  very  fre- 
quently happen  among  mares.  This  often 
arises  in  consequence  of  over-exertion  during 
the  latter  period  of  pregnancy.  Mares  are 
liable,  also,  very  frequently  to  various  accidents 
in  their  pastures,  which  may  be  the  cause  of 
their  slipping  their  foal,  such  as  kicks,  tumb- 
ling into  holes  and  ditches,  over-exerting  them- 
selves to  get  over  fences,  and  the  like.  On  this 
account,  when  a mare  is  near  her  time,  she 
should  be  kept  by  herself,  in  some  convenient 
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quiet  j)lace.  But  there  is  another,  and  I sus- 
pect a very  general,  cause  of  these  accidents  in 
mares : 1 mean  a stinting  of  them  in  their  food, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  some  imagine  that  the  mare,  when 
she  is  in  foal,  may  be  turned  out  almost  any- 
where : but  this  opinion  is  ill-founded  ; for 
although  the  mare  does  not  require  to  be 
kept  so  high  in  condition  as  when  she  is  at 
hard  work,  yet  she  is  not  to  be  turned  out  into 
a pasture  where  she  may  be  in  a manner 
starved ; but  how  often  do  we  see  the  mare-in- 
foal on  the  worst  piece  of  ground  in  the  whole 
farm,  exposed,  during  the  rigorous  winter  sea- 
son, to  endure  the  cold,  as  well  as  to  put  up 
wuth  scanty  food.  Every  well-informed  farmer 
knows  that  the  slinking  of  the  foal  is  often  the 
consequence  of  such  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  mare  is  not  worked  at  all,  and 
indulged  with  too  high  keep,  she  is  almost 
equally  in  danger  of  abortion,  her  high  condi- 
tion having  a tendency  to  cause  inflammation 
and  other  disorders  : and  these,  deranging  the 
reproductive  organs,  frequently  produce  mis- 
carriage. It  would  seem,  then,  that  moderate 
exercise  and  diet  are  best  suited  as  means  to 
avoid  the  misfortune  of  the  premature  exclu- 
sion of  the  foal. 

Abortion  in  the  mare  usually  occurs  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  month ; a mare  that  has 
slinked  her  foal  on  a ])revious  occasion,  should 
be  separated  from  other  mares  about  this  tixne, 
for  she  will  be  very  liable  to  do  so  again,  “ For 
such,”  says  Mr.  A'ouatt,  “ is  the  power  of 
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imagination  or  of  sympathy  in  the  mare,  that  if 
one  of  them  suffers  abortion,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  in  the  same  pasture  will  share  the 
same  fate.” — On  the  Horse,  p.  222. 

Abortion  in  the  Cow. — The  usual  period  of 
gestation  in  a cow  is  two  hundred  and  seventy 
days,  or  nine  calendar  months;  but  there  is 
much  variation  in  the  time  of  the  cow  being 
with  calf.  According  to  M.  Tessier,  in  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty-one  cows  upon  which  his 
observations  were  made,  the  shortest  period 
was  two  hundred  and  forty,  and  the  longest 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one — being  a varia- 
tion of  eighty-one  days,  or,  reckoning  from 
nine  months,  fifty-one  days  over,  and  thirty- 
one  days  under.  Of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  cows,  he  found  twenty-one  calved  between 
the  two  hundred  and  fortieth  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventieth  day;  five  hundred  and 
forty-four  between  the  two  hundred  and  seven- 
tieth and  two  hundred  and  ninety-ninth,  and 
ten  between  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-ninth 
and  three-hundred  and  twenty-first  day.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  cow  goes  longer  with  a 
bull  calf  than  with  a cow  calf.  Of  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  cows,  noted  by  Lord 
Spencer,  {Jour.  Royal  Agri.  Soc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  165,) 
two  hundred  and  twenty  days  was  the  shortest 
period  when  a live  calf  was  produced,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  days  the  shortest  period 
when  the  calf  was  reared-,  313  days  was  the 
longest  period  he  remarked  a cow  to  be  in  calf ; 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  cows  calved  before 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty-fourth  dav,  and 
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three  hundred  and  ten  after  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eighth  day. 

Abortion  occurs  oftener  in  the  cow  than  in 
all  other  domestic  animals  put  together.  Per- 
haps it  is  one  of  the  greatest  annoyances  the 
proprietor  of  cows  has  to  encounter,  and  unfor- 
tunately, for  aught  we  see  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
likely  so  to  continue ; for,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
proved state  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  the 
researches  of  skilful  veterinary  surgeons  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  abortion  still  continues  as 
frequent  and  annoying  as  ever.  The  causes  are 
frequently  involved  in  obscurity ; but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  an  extremely  hot  and  foul  cow- 
house,  a severe  blow,  violent  exertion,  starva- 
tion, plethora,  an  over-loaded  stomach,  internal 
inflammations,  constipated  bowels,  bad  food  or 
water,  improper  exposure,  and  the  like,  will 
now  and  then  produce  abortion.  Any  thing 
whatever,  indeed,  that  seriously  aflfects  the 
health  of  the  animal  in  general,  or  the  state  of 
the  reproductive  organs  in  particular,  may  do 
so.  But  abortion  occurs  again  and  again  when 
no  such  causes  as  those  enumerated  can  be 
traced.  'I'he  disease,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
as  1 think  it  may,  is  even  said  to  be  infectious. 
No  sooner  does  it  show  itself  in  one  animal 
than  it  is  seen  in  another,  and  another,  till  it 
has  spread  over  the  most  part  of  the  cow-house. 
Some  s.ay  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  odour 
arising  from  the  substances  evacuated.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  so ; there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  the  supposition  ; for  although  we  cannot 
perceive  the  smell,  nor  account  for  its  ])eculiar 
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influence,  it  is  still  quite  within  possibility  that 
such  an  odour  does  exist,  having  the  power 
attributed  to  it.  There  can  be  no  great  harm, 
however,  in  acting  as  if  we  were  assured  that 
the  mischief  has  its  origin  in  the  source  so 
commonly  supposed,  provided  we  do  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  any  other  which  accident  or  inves- 
tigation may  reveal.  In  the  meantime,  the 
number  of  abortions  may  be  diminished  by 
carefully  avoiding  all  those  causes  which  are 
known  to  be  capable  of  producing  it.  Let  the 
cows  be  regularly  fed ; let  their  food  be  good, 
and  in  proper  quantities ; let  them  have  water 
as  often  as  they  will  take  it ; avoid  sudden  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  heat : and,  above  all,  let  the 
cow-house  be  well  ventilated.  Prohibit  all 
manner  of  rough  usage  on  the  part  of  those 
who  look  after  the  cows,  whether  they  be  preg- 
nant or  not.  If  any  of  them  accumulate  flesh 
too  rapidly,  gradually  reduce  their  allowance ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  become  ema- 
ciated, discover  the  cause,  and  remedy  it,  always 
by  slow  degrees.  Sudden  changes  in  the  mat- 
ter or  mode  of  feeding  should  also  be  avoided. 
The  same  sort  of  diet  does  not  agree  equally 
well  with  all  the  cows  ; and  this,  in  general,  is 
indicated  by  undue  relaxation,  or  constipation 
of  the  bowels : this  should  be  watched,  and 
removed  at  once.  Attention  to  these  and  many 
other  minor  circumstances,  will  amply  repay 
the  proprietor  for  the  little  additional  trouble. 

When  the  farmer  perceives  symptoms  of 
abortion,  he  should,  “says  Professor  Youatt, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  cattle,  p.  533,  “remove 
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the  cow  from  the  pasture,  to  a comfortable  co\>  - 
house,  or  shed.  If  the  discharj^e  is  glaring, 
but  not  offensive,  he  may  hope  that  the  calf  is 
not  dead — he  will  be  assured  of  this  by  the 
motion  of  the  foetus,  and  then  it  is  possible  that 
the  abortion  may  yet  be  avoided.  lie  should 
hasten  to  bleed  her,  and  that  copiously,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  age,  size,  condition,  and  the  state 
of  excitement  in  which  he  may  find  her,  and  he 
should  give  a dose  of  physic  immediately  after 
the  bleeding  (this  may  be  1 lb.  of  Epsom 
salts,  in  a quart  of  warm  water).  The  physic 
beginning  to  operate,  he  should  administer  half 
a drachm  of  opium,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre ; unless  she  is  in  a state  of  great 
debility,  he  should  avoid  above  all  things  the 
comfortable  drink  which  some  persons  recom- 
mend ; he  should  allow  nothing  but  gruel,  and 
keep  his  patient  as  quiet  as  he  can.  By  these 
means  he  may  occasionally  allay  the  general 
or  local  irritation  that  precedes,  or  causes  the 
abortion,  and  the  cow  may  yet  go  her  full 
time.” 

Abortion  in  the  sheep. — The  ewe  goes  with 
lamb  about  five  months,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  days.  Of  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
ewes  noted  by  Mr.  Tessier,  one  hundred  and 
fortv-six  days  was  the  shortest  ])eriod,  and  one 
huiKlred  and  sixty-two  days  the  longest,  the 
majority,  however,  produced  between  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  days.  The  ewe  is  not  so  much  liable  to 
abortion  as  the  cow,  yet  she  is  occasionally, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  accidents  they 
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are  liable  to,  such  as  fright,  overdriving,  being 
won’ied  or  run  with  dogs.  A pack  of  hounds, 
in  pursuit  of  a hare,  got  among  a flock  of  sheep 
belonging  to  a farmer,  and  so  hurried  and 
alarmed  them,  that  thirty  out  of  a flock  of  two 
hundred  ewes  prematurely  dropped  their  lambs. 
It  is  the  same  in  sheep  as  in  the  other  cases  of 
domestic  animals, — scarcity  of  food,  and  ex- 
posure to  severe  cold,  having  a great  tendency 
to  make  the  ewes  prematurely  drop  their  lambs, 
or  produce  them  weakly  and  crippled  at  the 
full  time ; and  although  there  may  be  a little 
danger  in  giving  too  much  food,  such  as  allow- 
^ ing  them  to  feed  all  the  winter  on  turnips,  the 
danger  is  trifling  compared  with  the  starving 
system.  * The  symptoms  of  abortion  in  a ewe 
are  commonly  too  indistinct  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  If  the  ewe  is 
afterwards  attacked  with  fever,  she  may  be 
treated  as  directed  in  fever  j if  she  is  too  much 
weakened,  small  doses  of  gentian  and  ginger 
and  Epsom  salts  may  be  given,  say  two  drachms 
of  ginger,  one  drachm  of  gentian,  and  one 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts  in  warm  water  or  gruel. 
— Youatt  OH  Cattle.  Farmers'  Encyclupcedia. 
Jour.  Royal  Ag.  Soc. 

MURIATIC  ACID,  see  Acid. 

MUSTARD  LINLMEjNT,  see  Liniment. 


N. 


NASAL  GLEET — Is  a disease  in  horses 
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which  shows  itself  by  a more  copious  and 
thicker  discharge  from  the  nose  than  usual. 
For  this  complaint  a ball,  composed  as  follows, 
may  be  given,  night  and  morning  : 

Blue  vitriol,  1 drachm,  dissolved  in  water, 

Powdered  gentian,  2 drachms, 

„ ginger,  1 drachm, 

Trcacie  and  meal,  sufficient  to  form  a ball. 

The  nose  should  be  injected,  especially  if  the 
discharged  matter  is  offensive,  with  a solution 
of  chloride  of  lime. 

NAVEL-ILL.  The  treatment  in  this  dan- 
gerous disease  is,  when  the  navel  is  found  to 
bleed,  to  tie  a ligature  a short  distance  from  the 
belly,  a pledget  of  lint,  dipped  in  Friar’s  Bal- 
sam, over  it,  confined  with  a bandage,  and 
changed  night  and  morning ; and  the  bowels 
to  be  kept  open  with  linseed  oil.  Afterwards  a 
cordial  drink  should  be  given,  in  a little  gruel, 
once  a-day,  composed  as  follows : — 

Cordial  Drink. 

Powdered  carraway,  2 drachms, 

„ gentian,  1 drachm, 

„ ginger,  i drachm.  To  be  given  in  a little 

gruel. 

NEATSFOOT  OIL.  The  common  neats- 
foot  oil  generally  sold  is  made  with  hog’s  lard 
and  train  oil;  the  following  is  a much  better 
composition  for  the  leather : — 

Prepared  suet,  1 pound. 

Southern  whale  oil,  1 gallon  ; melt  them  together. 

Prepared  suet  is  made  by  melting  the  suet 
and  straining  it  through  a cloth. 
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NEWMARKET  OILS — Are  thus  prepared : 

Linseed  oil, 

Spirit  of  turpentine, 

Green  oil,  of  each  1 pint. 

Mix  them  together  in  a stone  jar,  and  gra- 
dually add  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol. 


o. 

OAT.  1000  lbs.  of  the  oat  plant  contain, 
after  being  burnt,  according  to  Sprengal — 


Seeds. 

lbs. 

Straw. 

lbs. 

Potash  . 

1-50 

8-70 

Soda 

1-32 

0-2 

Lime 

0-86 

1-52 

Magnesia 

0-67 

0-22 

Alumina 

014 

0-6 

Oxide  of  iron 

0-40 

0-2 

Oxide  of  manganese 

— 

0-2 

Silica  . 

19-76 

45-88 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-35 

0-79 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-70 

0-12 

Chlorine 

0-10 

0-5 

26-80 

57-40 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL,  OR  SULPHURIC 
ACID,  see  Acid. 

OILS.  This  term  comprehends  two  classes 
of  substances  that  have  very  distinct  properties, 
namely,  volatile  and  fixed  oils ; but,  in  general 
language,  the  term  oil  is  indicative  of  the  latter. 
If  a drop  of  a volatile  oil  is  suffered  to  fall  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  this  after  being  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat  should  entirely  disappear,  if  a greasy 
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appearance  remains,  it  has  been  adultrated  with 
a fixed  oil.  Fixed  oils  are  unctuous  fluid  bodies, 
which,  when  dropped  upon  paper,  sink  into  it, 
and  make  it  semi-transparent,  or  give  it  what  is 
called  a greasrj  stain.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  analysis  of  100  parts  of. — 

Hydrogen.  0.vygen.  Carbon. 

Olive  oil..  13-36  + 9-437  + 77-213  = 100 

Train  oil..  10-1  + 15-03  + 68-87  =100 

OPODELDOC,  see  Liniment. 

OVERREACH,  see  Foot,  Diseases  of. 
OXALIC  ACID,  see  Acid. 

OXYGEN  GAS. — A simple  or  undecom- 
posed substance,  discovered  in  1774,  by  Dr. 
Priestley.  It  constitutes  21  per  cent  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  that  portion  of  it  which  sup- 
ports animal  life  and  combustion.  It  is  emitted 
by  plants  growing  in  the  light,  and  is  absorbed 
by  them  during  the  night.  It  is  found  in 
combination  with  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and 
less  often  with  nitrogen,  in  all  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  It  unites  with  various 
bases,  and  forms  alkalies,  acids,  and  metallic 
oxides.  It  is  tasteless,  and  soluble  in  water, 
which  at  a temperature  of  60°  absorbs  about 
^ l-27th  of  its  bulk.  100  cubic  inches  of  this 
gas  weigh  about  34  grains. — Farmer^  Ency. 


P. 


PALM  OIL  is  employed  in  veterinary  prac- 
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tice  as  an  excellent  emollient  to  supple  the 
udders  of  cows  and  sheep. 

PALSY.  Palsy  is  a stoppage  of  the  nervous 
influence ; it  is  not  the  muscle  which  is  weak- 
ened in  its  pow-er,  it  is  the  nervous  energy 
which  is  diminished  or  destroyed. 

If  palsy  arises  from  violence  or  accident,  the 
horse  must  be  bled,  and  have  a dose  of  physic 
given  him,  the  back  or  loins  well  fomented  with 
hot  w^ater,  and  after  each  have  the  following 
liniment  well  rubbed  in  ; — 

Opodeldoc,  4 ounces, 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  4 ounces, 

„ hartshorn,  4 ounces : mix  them  together. 

If  necessary,  after  three  or  four  days  a mus- 
tard liniment  may  be  applied,  or  a blister. 

For  Palsy  in  Cattle. — The  bowels  to  be  kept 
well  open  by  the  follow  ing  drench  : — 

Epsom  salts,  1 pound. 

Powdered  caraway,  1 ounce, 

„ aniseed,  1 ounce, 

„ ginger,  2 drachms. 

Mix  and  give  in  a quart  of  warm  beer,  and 
well  rub  in  the  stimulating  liniment  as  ordered 
for  horses. 

For  Palsy  in  Sheep. — Keep  the  bowels  w^ell 
open  with  the  following  drink ; — 

Epsom  salt,  2 ounces. 

Warm  water,  3 ounces,  dissolve  and  add 
Linseed  oil,  1 ounce ; mix  them  together. 

PARSNIPS.  These  roots,  as  they  are  car- 
ried from  the  field,  contain  in  10,000  parts, 
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according  to  Professor  J.  F.  Johnston.  Lec» 
on  Ag.  i'hem.  p.  322. 


Potash  ^ . 

. 20-79 

Soda  . 

. 7-02 

Lime . 

. 4-68 

Magnesia 

. 2-70 

Alumina 

. 0-24 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

. 0-05 

Oxide  of  Manganese  . 

. — 

Silica  . . 

. 1-62 

Sulphuric  acid 

, 1-92 

Phosphoric  acid 

. 1-0 

Chlorine 

1-78—41-80 

PEAS,  FIELD.  1000  parts  contain,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Johnston,  when  dried  in 


: — 

1 

Seed 

lbs. 

Straw. 

lbs. 

Potash  . 

8-10 

2-35 

Soda 

7-39 

— 

Lime 

0-58 

27-30 

Magnesia 

1-36 

3-42 

Alumina 

0-20 

0-60 

Oxide  of  Iron 

0-10 

0-20 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

— 

0-07 

Silica  . 

4-10 

9-96 

Sulphuric  acid 

3-37 

0-50 

Phosphoric  acid 

1-90 

2-40 

Chlorine 

1 0-38 

0-04 

PHRENZY,  see  BRAIN,  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF. 

PIGS,  DISEASES  OF.  For  the  common 
disease  of  pigs  the  following  should  be  given : — 

Flour  of  sulphur,  1 pound, 

Madder,  i pound. 

Powdered  nitre,  i pound, 

„ black  antimonv,  2 ounces. 
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Mix  them  together  and  give  one  or  two 
table  spoonsful  in  their  food  for  a close. 

PNEUMONIA,  OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  LUNGS.  This  diseased  state  of 
the  lungs  commonly  arises  in  the  horse  from  sud- 
den transitions  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  the 
animal  is  obliged  to.  breathe.  Its  generally  pre- 
disposing causes  are  too  much  warmth,  in 
confined  and  filthy  stables.  It  is  caused  also 
by  sudden  stoppages  in  thfe  insensible  per- 
spiration of  the  animal ; this  generally  pro- 
duces a cold  or  a cough,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  all  its  attendant  dangers.  As  this 
, disease  varies  in  the  rapidity  of  its  attacks,  be- 
ing sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  gradual  in  its 
approach,  so  do  its  symptoms  vary  considerably ; 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  rapid,  often  oppressed 
and  subdued  ; the  nostrils  are  extended,  the  feet 
and  ears  cold,witha  peculiarworking  oftheflank, 
the  breathing  hurried  and  fast,  the  membrane  of 
the  nose  very  red,  the  countenance  anxious,  the 
fore  legs  wide  of  each  other,  the  animal  con- 
stantly standing,  or  if  from  sheer  fatigue  he  does 
lie  down,  he  rises  directly.  Sometimes  this  is 
the  disease  into  whieh  other  disorders  degene- 
rate, such  as  distemper,  catarrh,  &c.,  but  it 
betrays  itself  almost  always  by  the  symjjtoms  I 
have  described.  Its  treatment  consists  in  co])i- 
ous  bleeding  until  the  animal  begins  to  be 
faint ; and  if  the  bad  symptoms  return,  the 
bleeding  must  be  repeated  in  five  or  six  hours 
until  the  same  appearance  exhibits  itself;  but 
only  a moderate  bleeding  of  say  two  or  three 
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(juarts  may  be  necessary.  Afterwards  give  the 
following : — 

Fever  Ball. 

Tartar  emetic,  1 draclim, 

Powdered  fox  glove,  I drachm, 

„ nitre,  3 drachms, 

Linseed  meal  and  soft  soap  sufficient  to  form  a 
ball,  to  be  given  twice  or  three  times  a-day. 

When  once  the  bleeding  and  balls  have  sub- 
dued the  force  of  the  fever,  it  may  then  be 
necessary  to  aj)ply  extensive  blisters  to  the 
brisket,  and  to  the  sides  under  the  elbows.  To 
secure  the  requisite  operation  of  the  blister, 
Professor  Youatt  directs  {Horse^  p.  186)  the 
hair  to  be  close  shaved,  and  the  blister  ointment 
to  be  formed  of  poAvdered  Spanish  flies  one 
part,  lard  four  parts,  resin  one  part,  melt  the 
lard  and  resin  togetlier,  then  add  the  Spanish 
flies  : rub  the  ointment  well  in  with  the  hands 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  Cattle. — Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pre- 
sents similar  symptoms  to  that  of  the  same 
disease  in  the  horse ; dullness,  extension  of  the 
head,  cough  frequent,  mouth  hot,  ears,  feet,  and 
horns  cold.  The  patient  no  longer  ruminates, 
but  kee])S  continually  standing. 

The  treatment  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  a 
horse.  Bleed  copiously  till  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in 
need  this  must  be  repeated.  A dose  of  purga- 
tive medicine  should  be  administered,  of  Avhich 
epsom  salts  is  in  this  case  the  best.  After- 
wards give  the  following  dose  twice  a-day  : 
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Tartar  emetic,  1 drachm, 

Camphor,  1 drachm, 

Nitre,  4 drachms,  to  be  given  in  a quart  of  thick  gruel. 

It  is  difficult  to  raise  a blister  on  the  skin 
of  a cow,  yet  still  it  may  in  need  be  effected ; 
for  if  the  ordinary  blister  ointment  fails  to  ope- 
rate, still,  as  a dernier  resort,  boiling  water  and 
a hot  iron  may  be  used. 

Epidemic  Pneumonia. — Pneumonia  in  cattle 
“ occasionally  appear,^’  says  Mr.  Youatt,  {Cattle, 
p.  401)  “ as  an  epidemic.  The  beast  hangs  its 
head ; there  is  dryness  of  the  muzzle ; the 
mouth  and  breath  are  hot ; the  flanks  more  or 
less  agitated ; there  is  a hard  dry  and  frequent 
cough ; the  appetite  is  gone,  but  the  thirst  is 
excessive  : the  excrement  is  solid  and  black, — 
liquid,  black,  and  fetid ; the  coat  rough ; the 
horns  and  ears  hot,  or  alternately  hot  and  cold  ; 
there  is  languor  and  apparent  weakness,  and 
sometimes  direct  lameness,  and  most  frequently 
of  one  of  the  hind  legs.”  These  are  tlie  pri- 
mary symptoms,  others  soon  succeed,  such  as 
tenderness  of  the  spine,  the  stretched  out  head, 
&c.^  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  commonly 
rapid,  sometimes  however  death  does  not  ensue 
for  a week ; at  other  times  in  twenty-four  hours 
death  terminates  the  animafs  sufferings.  The 
treatment  must  be  decisive.  Bleeding  copiously, 
with  a careful  reference  to  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
must  be  adopted.  Purging  medicine,  such  as 
Epsom  salts,  Ij  pound  in  two  quarts  of  warm 
water,  and  to  aid  this,  by  means  of  the  injection 
pump,  a solution  composed  of  one  pound  of 
Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  warm 
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■water  and  one  j)int  of  linseed  oil  added  may  be 
injected.  After  it  has  operated  give  this  drink 
twice  a-day — 

Tartar  emetic,  1 drachm, 

(’ainphor,  1 drachm, 

Nitre,  4 drachms;  in  a quart  of  gruel. 

It  will  be  very  desirable,  as  this  is  an  epide- 
mic disease,  to  bleed  and  physic  the  remainder 
of  the  herd  of  healthy  cattle,  as  soon  as  one  is 
attacked  with  it. 

As  every  information  relating  to  the  fatal 
epidemic  phiero-j)neumonia  is  become  of  more 
than  ordinary  value,  from  the  ravages  it  has 
committed  within  these  few  years  in  the  cattle 
of  this  country,  I shall  here  insert  copious 
extracts  from  the  essay  which  obtained  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Mutual  Cattle  Assurance 
of  London,  in  1844.  By  Mr.  John  Barlow, 
V.S. — {Farmers’  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  5.) 

“ Epizootic  diseases,”  says  Mr.  Barlow, 
“ somewhat  various  in  character,  but  extremely 
destructive,  have  appeared  at  intervals  from  the 
earliest  ages.  Although  we  are  not  wholly 
destitute  of  dates  and  other  information  con- 
nected with  some  of  them,  the  accounts  as  fur- 
nished by  their  respective  authors  are  frequently 
so  confounded  with  superstition  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  written,  as 
to  afford  little  of  interest  to  the  scientific  medi- 
cal inquirer.  They  are  ascribed  to  various 
causes,  and  often  to  the  rage  of  offended  deities. 
That  the  hand  of  Providence  is  connected  with 
them,  no  one  confessing  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Deity  can  deny,  or  that  various  means  are  em- 
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ployed  by  that  hand,  sometimes  evident  to,  and 
at  other  times  hidden  from,  man.  ‘ And  the 
Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow,  and  all  the 
cattle  of  Egypt  died.’  We  have  in  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  an  account  of  a devastating  disease 
among  his  countrymen  and  their  cattle  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Troy,  attributed  by  him  to  the 
^ vengeful  arrows’  ot  Apollo.’  Plutarch  and 
Livy  also  notice  the  occurrence  of  fatal  pesti- 
lences among  cattle,  succeeded  by  sad  mortality 
among  men.  Virgil  furnishes  an  interesting 
account  of  a disease,  bearing  considerable  re- 
, semblance  to  the  murrain  one  hundred  years  ago. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  until  about  the  period  of  17^4,  we  have 
accounts  of  fatal  diseases  among  cattle  at  various 
intervals,  somewhat  alike,  in  general  characters, 
to  the  terrible  murrain  of  that  time.  Practi- 
tioners of  human  medicine  were  the  only  com- 
petent recorders  of  their  nature,  for  veterinary 
schools  and  properly  educated  veterinary  sur- 
geons may  be  said  not  to  have  had  existence 
until  1761,  and  in  this  country  not  until  much 
later.  Among  the  medical  men  of  our  own 
country  who  honourably  exerted  themselves  in 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
murrain,  are  Doctors  Mortimer,  Hird,  Layard, 
and  Brocklesby.  They  also  left  such  accounts 
of  it  as  the  knowledge  of  the  age  enabled  them 
to  impart.  Amongst  the  foreign  writers  on 
epizootic  diseases,  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  veterinary  schools,  may  be  mentioned  as  de- 
serving of  particular  notice,  Lancisi  and  Kam- 
mazini,  Italian  [)hysicians.  Of  later  years 
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eminent  veterinarians  have  appeared,  chiefly  of 
the  French  schools,  as  Delafond,  Pupuy,  Hur- 
trel  d’Arboval,  and  others,  who  have  paid  much 
attention  to  these  strangely  devastating  diseases. 
Of  our  own  countiy,  A'ouatt  is  decidedly  the 
best  authority  on  the  murrain  and  other  diseases 
of  cattle  ; he,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  placed 
the  veterinary  art,  as  connected  with  these 
animals,  on  a basis  which,  previous  to  his  time, 
it  had  not  attained  in  England. 

“ More  recently,  and  with  respect  to  diseases 
almost  similar  in  character  to  the  present  epi- 
zootic, we  have  some  accounts  by  veterinary 
surgeons,  chiefly  foreign.  Professor  Abelgaard 
speaks  of  a contagious  disease  which  ejected 
great  devastation  in  Denmark.  There  is  an 
account  in  ‘Le  Rccueil  de  Medecine  Yeteri- 
naire,’  1838,  by  M.  Lecoq,  of  the  Veterinary 
School  at  Lyons,  respecting  a pleuritic  affection 
somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  our  epizootic, 
only  more  chronic. 

“ An  account  of  an  enzootic  contagious  gan- 
grenous peripneumony  is  described  by  M. 
Mathieu,  a continental  veterinary  surgeon,  as 
existing  in  mountainous  districts,  among  ill-fed 
and  badly  housed  cattle,  which  appears  to  con- 
tinue more  or  less  through  all  seasons,  but  does 
not,  except  by  means  of  contagion,  affect  cattle 
in  the  plains. 

“The  name  pleuro-pneumonia  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  as  applied  to  the  present  epizootic 
among  cattle  ; the  words  conjointly  signifying 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  involving  of  a 
thin  membrane,  which  forms  their  immediate 
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investment,  and  is  reflected  over  or  covers  the 
chest  internally.  These  terms  are  of  Greek 
origin ; the  former  from  nXeupa,  the  side ; and 
])neumonia,  ni/eu|ja)i/,  the  lungs.  Epizootic  is 
also  a word  of  Greek  origin,  from  upon, 
and  an  animal,  and  is  used  to  signify  a 

disease  of  similar  character  prevailing  among 
inferior  animals,  as  epidemic  diseases  do  among 
human  beings. 

“ Although  this  disease  had  some  time  pre- 
viously existed  and  committed  sad  devastation 
in  Ireland,  we  first  noticed  its  appearance  in 
this  country  about  the  latter  part  of  1841,  fol- 
lowing close  upon  the  vesicular  epizootic  of 
that  time.  These,  however,  were  mostly  isolated 
cases.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1842  and 
^43  it  appeared  more  frequently  than  during 
the  summer  of  1842.  In  the  summer  of  1843 
it  somewhat  abated ; during  the  later  winter 
months  of  1843,  and  in  the  spring  month  of 
1844,  it  more  frequently  occurred;  but  in  the  late 
summer  again  considerably  subsided.  During 
these  periods  many  farmers  lost  from  twelve  to 
thirty  and  more  cows,  and  some  the  whole  of 
their  stock.  On  its  first  appearance  it  afforded 
an  instance  wherein  all  remedies  seemed  alike 
ineffectual  in  arresting  its  progress. 

“ Many  persons,  on  observing  the  post-mor- 
tem appearances,  attributed  the  extensive  and 
peculiar  pulmonary  disorganization  to  rotten- 
ness or  decay  of  the  tissues  within  the  thoracic 
cavity;  but  the  veterinary  surgeon,  from  ob- 
serving the  nature  of  these  appearances,  both 
during  their  earlier  and  later  periods,  knew 
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them  to  arise  from  other  causes.  He  has  at- 
tained considerable  knowledge  of  their  true  pa- 
thology, and,  although  many  cases  bid  defiance 
to  his  best-directed  efforts  of  cure,  a larger 
proportion  is  now  recovered  than  when  the 
disease  originally  manifested  itself. 

“ Epidemic  diseases  among  the  human  race, 
and  epizootic  ones  among  the  lower  animals, 
appear  under  various  characters,  attributable  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  or  some  peculiar  kind  of 
food  used  during  such  season,  when  the  diges- 
tive organs  are  most  likely  to  suffer.  At  other 
times  they  occur  during  the  prevalence  of  some 
particular  wind,  as  in  spring  or  winter,  and  fre- 
quently when  they  are  many  sudden  changes  of 
atmosphere  combined  with  moisture.  On  such 
occasions  the  air  passages,  synovial  membranes, 
and  muscular  faschire  are  affected  under  the 
forms  severally  of  catarrh,  influenza,  rheumatism, 
and  some  others. 

“Although  epidemic  and  epizootic  diseases 
occur  most  frecpiently  in  seasons  during  w hich 
there  exists  the  greatest  variation  of  temper.a- 
ture,  they  sometimes  appear  for  a considerable 
period,  when  their  connection  with  any  predis- 
posing or  exciting  cause  may  not  appear  so  evi- 
dent to  us.  On  such  occasions  they  continue 
to  exhibit  some  peculiar  type,  or  manifest  a 
preference  to  a particular  system  in  the  animal 
frame — one  epizootic  affecting  the  respiratory, 
another  the  digestive  system,  and  a third  the 
mucous  or  serous  membranes,  and  all  without 
any  very  obvious  cause. 

“ Since  the  murrain  of  the  last  centurv,  the 
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cow  has  not  suffered  from  any  epizootic  disease 
which  for  fatality  can  be  compared  with  the  one 
we  now  propose  to  consider.  This  affection, 
although  apparently  consisting  in  sub-acute  in- 
flammation, and  its  consequences  involving 
tissues  and  organs  within  the  thoracic  cavity, 
and  parts  without,  as  the  larynx  and  the  trachea, 
which  are  concerned  in  respiration,  still  the 
course  and  ultimate  terminations  of  that  inflam- 
mation differ  from  those  pursued  by  ordinary 
inflammation  of  these  parts,  so  much  so  as  to 
warrant  us  in  our  opinion  applying  to  it  the 
term  specific. 

“ We  will  suppose  the  patient  to  be  a milch 
cow.  Our  first  indication  of  the  malady  is  a partial 
suppression  of  the  lacteal  secretion,  with  ten- 
derness of  udder,  which  is  often  accompanied 
by  cough  and  quickened  respiration.  In  the 
field  she  leaves  the  herd,  and  stands  without 
ruminating.  The  back  as  sometimes  slightly 
arched — the  head  depressed — the  general  ap- 
pearance dull  and  dejected — evacuation  of  faeces 
scanty — the  pulse  about  70*  state, 

frequently  mistaken  for  one  of  cold  or  indiges- 
tion, she  may,  to  all  appearance,  continue  for  a 
day  or  longer,  when  she  begins  to  walk  stiffly, 
and  moans  when  first  moved,  lliere  is  total 
neglect  of  food,  tenderness  of  the  throat  and 
sides ; there  is  a hot,  dry  nose  ; the  horns,  ears, 
and  extremities  alternately  are  hot  and  cold, 
the  pulse  ranging  from  70  to  80,  but  seldom 
very  strong  or  vibrating ; the  eyes  somewhat 
sunk  in  their  sockets,  and  the  conjunctive  ves- 
sels injected.  During  inspiration  the  nostrils 
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dilate  more  than  previously ; moaning,  or  rather 
grunting,  on  expiration,  becomes  audible  ^vhen 
the  animal  is  not  moved,  and  particularly  when 
lying,  for,  unlike  the  horse  under  inflammatory 
pulmonary  disease,  she  will,  in  the  eai'lier  stages, 
lie  down ; constipation  exists ; the  cough  be- 
comes more  painful  and  suppressed.  Little  or 
no  milk  is  yielded,  and  there  is  great  debility. 

“ Should  not  any  remedial  means  be  adopted 
— and,  indeed,  too  frequentlj’^,  if  the  most  judi- 
cious are  employed — the  second  or  incurable 
stage  supervenes,  after  a continuous  aggravation 
of  the  above-named  symptoms,  during  variable 
j)eriods  of  three,  four,  five,  and  sometimes  more 
days.  Inflammation  has  run  on  to  some  of  its 
terminations,  with  condensation  of  the  lungs, 
or  etfusion  of  serum  within  the  thorax,  or  both. 
Breathing  becomes  intensely  laborious ; the 
head  is  extended  almost  on  a line  with  the 
trachea;  the  nostrils  expand  to  their  utmost, 
so  as  to  atford  every  facility  for  the  admission 
of  air.  The  cough  frequently  almost  subsides, 
or  the  animal  becomes  unable  to  utter  or  bear  it. 
The  pulse  rises  in  number  to  90  or  100  beats* 
per  minute,  but  decreases  in  strength.  Frothy 
fluid  accumulates  in  the  mouth  and  trachea. 
There  is  diarrhoea  and  wasting  of  muscular  sub- 
stance, especially  near  the  shoulders ; the  horns, 
ears,  and  extremities  continue  deadly  cold  ; the 
feet  are  brought  almost  together  under  the 
centre  of  gravity ; and  the  tail  is  often  drawn 
close  between  the  hind  legs.  In  this  condition 
our  poor  patient,  when  afraid  to  lie  longer,  en- 
deavours to  stand,  as  if  to  avoid  the  sense  of 
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impending  suffocation  ; she  soon  reels  helplessly 
about ; her  groans  become  more  frequent  and 
louder ; breathing  is  almost  impossible ; and  a 
short  interval  of  delirium  usually  ensues  before 
death  relieves  the  animal  from  suffering. 

“ Death  occurs  at  variable  periods,  this  being 
determined  by  the  severity  of  each  case.  About 
eight  days  we  have  found  the  average  duration 
of  life.  Should  a beast  survive  fourteen  days, 
she  may  stand  a chance  of  a lingering  recovery 
— an  event,  at  such  late  period,  being  scarcely 
desirable.  Amendment,  to  be  practicable  to 
the  owner,  should  commence  on  the  fourth  or 
fiflh  day  of  illness ; not  that  recovery  may  not 
occasionally  take  place  where  indisposition  has 
longer  existed,  but  amendment  protracted  be- 
yond this  period  is  generally  accompanied  by 
so  much  organic  pulmonary  disease  as  to  render 
the  animal  comparatively  worthless. 

“ The  cattle  on  first  manifesting  symptoms  of 
disease  should  be  instantly  removed  from  those 
still  healthy,  and  placed,  if  medical  treatment 
is  contem])lated,  in  some  distant  out-house, 
where  plenty  of  fresh  air,  more  especially  at  its 
upper  part,  can  enter.  Both  the  building  they 
have  left  and  that  which  they  inhabit  should  be 
wdiite-washed  and  fumigated  ; chloride  of  lime 
in  solution  is  an  excellent  disinfectant,  sprinkled 
within  the  house,  or  washed  upon  the  walls. 
Plenty  of  dry  litter  should  be  allowed ; and  the 
excrements,  which  are  mostly  very  offensive, 
should  be  constantly  removed,  and  kept  from 
any  situation  frequented  by  other  cattle.  The 
cattle  diseased  are  best  when  loose,  and,  if  con- 
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venient,  may  be  tied  whilst  medicine  is  admin- 
istered. 

‘‘  Regimen. — Onr  first  object  is  to  avoid  all 
kinds  of  food  or  drink  in  any  way  exciting  the 
system  or  accelerating  the  pulse,  and  to  have 
the  animal  so  placed  as  to  insure  the  greatest 
degree  of  quietness.  A cow  labouring  under 
this  disease,  if  she  will  eat,  should  have  very 
little  solid  food,  and  even  that  of  the  simplest 
kind.  All  stimulating  farinacious  food  must  be 
avoided.  Clover  or  hay  is  better  withheld. 
Mashes  may  be  allowed  in  very  small  quantities, 
containing  boiled  linseed  or  barley. 

“ If  she  will  drink,  nearly  all  solid  food  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  well-boiled  linseed  or 
wheat-flour  gruel  allowed.  Anything  more 
than  such  diet  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  during 
the  suspension  of  rumination,  which  mostly  takes 
places  early.  Many  cows  will  eat  a little  during 
the  first  day  or  two  of  illness,  and  we  have  seen 
instances  in  which  such  were  indulged  in  all 
kinds  of  solid  me.at ; rumination  then  ceasing, 
its  continued  jwesence  in  the  first  stomach 
caused  hoven,  leading  the  farmer  to  suppose 
that  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  chiefly 
existed.  If  the  beast  will  take  neither  food  nor 
drink,  let  the  owner  remember  that  this  refusal 
to  take  sustenance  at  these  times  is  a wise  pro- 
vision of  nature. 

“ Blood-letting,  in  addition  to  subduing  in- 
flammation by  weakening  the  heart’s  action, 
causes  derivation,  and  prevents  blood  from  ac- 
cumulating in  the  inflamed  pulmonary  sub- 
stance, facilitating  circulation  therein,  which 
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would  otherwise  soon  become  obstructed.  The 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  carried  in  pleuro- 
pneumonia must  be  decided  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon.  The  character  of  the  pulse,  that  sure 
index  of  the  intensity  of  inflammation,  must  be 
his  choicest  and  his  best  guide.  In  early  stages 
of  disease  it  must  be  resorted  to  until  arterial 
action  is  reduced — until  the  quick  wiry  pulsa- 
tion usually  attending  pleuro- pneumonia  be- 
comes softer,  more  compressible,  and  slower. 

“ 1.  Purgatives. — Under  inflammatory  pul- 
f monary  disease  in  the  horse,  every  veterinary 
surgeon  is  aware  that  an  administration  of  pur- 
gative medicine  is  attended  with  danger,  from 
the  extreme  susceptibility  presented  by  his  in- 
testinal mucous  membranes  to  partake  in  similar 
action  under  such  irritants.  'I'he  cow,  however, 
bears  them  with  comparative  impunity,  and 
thus  affords  us  an  opportunity,  by  drawing 
more  blood  towards  the  intestines,  not  only  to 
divert  it  considerably  from  the  seat  of  disease, 
but  also  to  carry  away  large  quantities  of  its 
thinner  portions  by  means  of  the  faeces.  To 
fulfil  these  objects,  then,  in  pleuro-pneumonia, 
we  recommend,  immediately  after  bleeding,  the 
following  medicine,  as  it  produces  in  this  form 
more  certain  action  and  more  watery  evacuations 
than  many  others  : — Croton  oil  10  drops,  calo- 
mel i drachm,  Barbadoes  aloes  4 drachms,  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  8 ounces,  ginger  ^ ounce.  The 
aloes  must  be  powdered,  and  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  hot  gruel ; among  which  the  other  in- 
gredients are  afterwards  to  be  stirred,  and  when 
cooled  down  with  a pint  of  whey  or  water,  ad- 
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ministered.  All  medicines  given  to  cattle  must 
be  fluid  or  suspended  in  a fluid,  for  any  solid 
body  forced  down  the  oesophagus  enters  the 
first  stomach  or  paunch,  where,  under  suspen- 
sion of  rumination,  it  may  remain  long  inert. 
A fluid  cautiously  given  will  more  probably 
pass  on  to  the  third  and  fourth  stomachs,  where 
it  will  produce  its  specific  effects. 

“ 2.  Counter-irritants  are  jjeculiarly  service- 
able in  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  was  maintained 
by  John  Hunter  that  two  inflammations  cannot 
exist  at  the  same  time  in  one  bodv  ; althou£rh 
this  perhaps  is  not  literally  correct,  still  a 
blister  applied  to  an  external  surface,  and  acting 
well,  is  known  by  experience  to  afford  us  good 
grounds  for  forming  a favourable  prognosis  of 
inflammatory  pulmonary  disease ; inasmuch  as, 
being  a powerful  irritant,  more  blood  than  usual 
is  determined  to  a ])art  whereon  it  is  apjilied, 
and  inflammation  excited  in  a substance  or  si- 
tuation less  important  to  life  than  the  lungs. 
If  this  action  is  greater  than  the  internal  one, 
much  benefit  may  be  expected,  as  blood  which 
would  otherwise  be  determined  to  the  lungs  is 
directed  in  large  quantities  to  the  seat  of  artifi- 
cially excited  inflammation.  In  a])plying  a 
blister,  then,  in  this  disease,  we  should  endea- 
vour to  raise  external  irritation  as  intense  as 
possible,  without  leaving  })ermanent  blemish. 
If  the  blister  only  acts  slightly,  excitability  of 
system  is  increased  thereby,  and  the  original 
disturbance  still  continues  most  severe. 

“The  common  method  of  applying  blisters  to 
cattle  under  pleuro-pneumonia  is  far  from  ethca- 
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cious ; we  have  seen  those  of  the  farrier  and 
cow-leech,  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  of 
common  ointment  rubbed  in  merely  as  upon  a 
horse,  followed,  of  course,  by  scarcely  any  effect. 
What  possible  prospect  of  causing  the  deriva- 
tion of  internal  inflammation  infinitely  more 
extensive  than  this  can  be  seen  here  ? 

“ The  hair  should  be  removed  from  a space 
twelve  to  sixteen  inches  broad,  and  in  length 
extending  from  the  vertebral  column  above  to 
the  sternum  below,  immediately  behind  the 
scapula  on  each  side.  This,  with  shears,  is 
somewhat  tedious  to  effect,  but  is  well  and 
quickly  accomplished  by  very  slightly  moisten- 
ing the  part  with  oil  of  turpentine,  securing  the 
cow  by  her  horns  and  nose,  in  a situation  where 
no  mischief  can  arise  from  the  flame,  and  setting 
fire  to  it.  It  is  highly  requisite  to  moisten  the 
part  very  slightly  with  this  liquid,  otherwise 
the  burning  will  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  slough- 
ing of  the  true  skin  after  recovery.  About 
an  ounce  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A large 
woollen  horse-rug  should  be  had  in  readiness  to 
lay  flat  upon  the  parts  when  the  flame  has  just 
covered  them,  or  it  may  burn  too  long.  Any 
who  dare  not  venture  in  this  way,  must,  after 
well  shaving,  or  otherwise  removing  hair  from 
the  sides,  wash  them  thoroughly  with  very  hot 
(not  scalding)  water,  dry  and  rub  them  with  a 
hard  brush  till  they  become  tender,  then  apply,  as 
an  ointment,  one-half  on  each  side : — Croton  oil, 

1 an  ounce  ; euphorbium  and  cantharides,  each 

2 ounces  ; common  turpentine,  6 ounces ; lard, 
or  palm-oil,  6 ounces.  'Fhe  lard  and  turpentine 
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must  be  melted  over  hot  water  in  a pitcher,  and 
the  other  articles  stirred  among  them  as  they 
cool.  This  must  be  used  upon  the  sides  with 
considerable  friction,  fifteen  minutes  at  least 
being  devoted  to  each.  We  have  seen  irritation 
of  the  bladder  arise  from  an  absorption  of  can- 
tharides,  but  never  any  permanent  ill  result. 
Other  cheaper  stimulating  articles  may  be  used, 
if  on  that  account  preferred ; their  action,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  certain.  Such  a compound  as 
the  following  will  occasionally  act  well : — Mus- 
tard, I pound : spirit  of  ammonia,  2 ounces ; 
spirit  of  turpentine  sufficient  to  form  a thin  paste. 

“ A seton  may  be  inserted  in  the  dewlap,  and 
each  side  of  the  chest,  if  deemed  advisable.  The 
actual  cautery  may  be  used  by  those  preferring 
that  mode  of  irritation  ; in  fact,  as  the  object  to 
be  attained  is  extensive  and  severe — counter  in- 
flammation— it  is  of  little  importance  what 
means  are  resorted  to,  if  but  calculated  for  the 
purpose.  Not  any  of  them  should  be  used 
until  blood-letting  has  been  em|)loyed,  unless 
the  animal  has  reached  a condition  wherein 
blood-letting  would  be  injurious.” 

POISONS.  The  ordinary  vegetable  poisons 
with  which  the  farmer’s  domestic  animals  are 
affected  are  the  leaves  of  the  yew  tree,  the 
common  hemlock,  the  dropwort,  and  the  water 
hemlock,  sometimes  the  black  henbane,  and  the 
w ild  parsnip.  For  cattle  thus  effected,  give  one 
pound  of  Fipsom  salts  in  two  quarts  of  water. 

In  such  cases  the  power  of  medicine  can 
effect  little.  The  active  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  injecting  and  copiously  withdrawing 
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water,  is  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
symptoms  are  commonly  sudden  swelling, 
thirst,  refusal  of  solid  food,  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  pawing,  rolling  as  if  in  pain  from  the  colic. 

POLL  EVIL — May  arise  from  either  a 
blow,  or  undue  pressure,  such  as  from  too 
tight  reining  up,  or  from  the  horse  hanging 
back  in  the  stall.  This  is  a disease  difficult  to 
cure.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  cool 
the  system  by  bleeding,  administering  a dose 
of  physic,  and  the  application  of  cold  lotions. 
If  these  fail,  and  the  tumour  increases,  matter 
is  forming,  and  our  plan  of  operations  must  be 
changed.  The  formation  of  the  matter  must 
be  promoted  by  poultices  and  warm  fomenta- 
tions, and  then  a seton  must  be  skilfully  intro- 
duced by  a veterinary  surgeon. 

PORTER,  see  Ale. 

POTATOES.  These  roots,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Professor  J.  F.  Johnston,  contain 
in  10,000  parts,  as  they  are  carried  from  the 
field  {Lee.  on  Agri.  Chem.,  p.  322)  : — 


Roots. 

Tops. 

Potash 

40-28 

81-9 

Soda 

23-34 

09. 

Lime 

3.31 

129-7 

Maj^nesia  . 

3.24 

17-0 

Alumina  . 

0.50 

0-4 

Oxide  of  iron 

0.32 

0-2 

Oxide  of  manganese  . 

— 

— 

Silica 

0-84 

49-4 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

4-40 

4-2 

Phosphoric  acid 

4-01 

19-7 

Chlorine  . 

1-60 

5 0 

82-83 

308-4 

107  s 2 


RACE  HORSE,  THE. 
PRICKED  FOOT,  see  Foot,  Diseases 

OF. 

PRUSSIC  ACID,  see  Acid. 


Q. 

QUARTER  EVIL,  see  Black  Quarter. 


R. 

RACE  HORSE,  THE.  Physic  commonly 
used  by  Trainers. — Mr.  Damll,  in  his  work  on 
the  “Treatment  of  the  English  Race  Horse,” 
has  given  a variety  of  the  prescriptions  com- 
monly employed  by  the  trainers.  From  these 
I select  the  following  : — 

COLD  LOTION. 

For  Kicks,  Bruises,  8fc. 

Sal  ammoniac,  4 ounces, 

Sugar  of  lead,  1 ounce, 

Vinegar.  3 pints. 

Water,  1 pint. 

PURGES  IN  THE  DISTEMPER. 

For  a flighty  delicate  Horse. 

1 pint  of  Castor  oil. 

For  a hearty  Horse, 

Barbadoes  aloes,  2 drachms,  dissolved  in 
4 ounces  of  warm  Water;  then  add 
Castor  oil,  6 ounces. 

For  a craving  Horse. 

As  in  the  last  case  ; using,  however, 

3 drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  and 
8 ounces  of  Castor  oil. 
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RED  WATER,  see  Black  Water. 

RING  BONE— In  horses,  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  postern  joint,  caused  by  undue 
pressure.  The  only  mode  of  treatment  is,  by 
applying  a blister  over  the  ring 'bone,  composed 
' of — 

Powdered  cantharides,  1 ounce, 

Resin  ointment,  4 ounces.  Mix  for  use. 

RHEUMATISM.  Embrocation  for  Rheu- 
matism in  Dogs: — 

Camphorated  oil,  2 ounces. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn,  lounce, 

Laudanum,  i ounce.  Mix  for  use. 

In  Cattle,  see  Joint  Fellon. 

ROARING — Is  an  unnaturally  contracted 
state  of  the  wind-pipe  and  larynx,  arising  from 
a malformation,  either  from  inflammation,  un- 
due pressure  on  the  parts,  as  by  too  tight  rein- 
ing ; the  strangles.  It  is  a complaint  for  which 
—In  the  early  stages— a blister,  bleeding,  cool- 
ing medicine,  may  succeed  in  recovering.  It 
is,  however,  in  confirmed  cases,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  effect  a cure. 
It  is  a complaint  always  disagreeable  to  the 
animals’  owners,  and  yet  it  is  one  with  which 
many  a valuable  horse  has  been  visited. 
Eclipse,  the  most  celebrated  of  race  horses, 
was  a confirmed  roarer. 

ROT.  This,  as  I have  in  the  Farmers* 
Encyclopedia  remarked,  and  from  which  al- 
most the  whole  of  this  article  is  taken,  is  a 
disease  in  sheep  and  other  animals  in  which 
both  the  liver  and  lungs  are  affected,  and  there 
is  commonly  a dropsical  tendency.  Its  ravages 
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are  chiefly,  however,  confined  to  sheep,  and  it 
is  most  commonly  closely  connected  with  excess 
of  moist  food,  or  placing  these  animals  in  low 
moist  situations,  every  way  foreign  to  their 
natural  habits.  For  sheep,  in  a state  of  free- 
dom, seek  the  most  elevated,  dry,  and  healthy 
situations — an  instinct  which  long  imprison- 
ment and  domestication  has  not  yet  eradicated. 
Every  farmer  is  aware  with  what  tenacity  his 
sheep  adhere  to  the  very  highest  portions  of  a 
field.  It  is  only  when  we  force  them  to  in- 
habit low  grounds,  and  situations  foreign  to 
their  habits,  that  they  thus  become  diseased. 
In  a state  of  nature,  too,  they  brow'se  upon  the 
heath  plants,  and  seek  with  avidity,  at  certain 
periods,  salt  springs  and  salt  exudations ; facts 
which  have  not  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of 
modern  flockmasters.  Thus  the  argali,  or  wild 
sheep  of  Siberia,  w hich  is  the  presumed  origin 
of  all  our  domestic  sheep,  are  found  about  the 
size  of  the  fallow  deer  on  the  immense  chain 
of  mountains  reaching  through  the  middle  of 
Asia  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  They  arc  found 
in  small  flocks,  ranging  over  the  highest  eleva- 
tions. As  the  winter  approaches,  they  move 
downwards  into  the  plains,  and  exchange  their 
food  from  the  mountain  plants  to  grass  and 
other  vegetables.  They  are  so  partial  to  salt 
that  they  scoop  away  the  earth  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  saline  places, 
in  order  to  procure  it.  All  animals,  in  fact, 
seek  salt  with  the  greatest  avidity.  The  shawl 
goat  of  Thibet  [Dr.  Macculloch),  the  rein-deer 
of  Norway  {Von  Buch),  the  gvall,  or  bos  fron- 
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tails  of  Aracan  (A.  B.  Lambert) y the  horses  and 
mules  of  Mexico  [Dr.  Paris),  the  cattle  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  merino  flocks  of  Spain, 
[Lord  SorneriAlle  on  Sheep,  p.  97,)  the  sheep  of 
Flanders,  whose  owners  deem  its  use  an  effec- 
tual prevention  of  the  rot  (Minutes  of  the  Salt 
Committee,  p.  119), — all  are  fond  of  salt;  and 
there  is  very  considerable  reason  to  believe  that 
by  the  use  of  this  valuable  condiment,  the  ra- 
vages of  this  dreadful  disease  might  either  be 
very  materially  or  perhaps  entirely  prevented. 

* Many  years  since,  Ellis,  in  his  Practical 
Husbandry,  advised  the  use  of  salt,  mixed  with 
w'ort,  in  which  had  been  boiled  sage,  penny- 
royal, wormwood,  shepherds’  purse,  comfrey, 
&c.,  as  a prevention  of  the  rot ; seven  or  eight 
spoonsful  was  the  dose  once  a week  after  April, 
whenever  the  weather  was  wet. 

The  symptoms  of  the  rot,  and  of  some  of  its 
most  decided  remedies,  have  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Boston,  [Mag.  of 
Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  98)  : — “ It  cannot,  1 con- 
ceive, be  demonstrated  that,  in  this  disease, 
the  bile  is  thrown  back  upon  the  system,  and 
mingles  with  the  circulating  fluid ; for  in  the 
early  stages  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  bile ; 
and  in  the  latter,  what  little  is  secreted  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  flukes  on  the  hepatic  side  of  the 
gall-bladder.  The  eye,  which  some  persons 
take  to  be  an  index  to  the  bilious  condition 
the  system,  has  really  not  that  ‘ tinge  of  yel- 
low, and  jaundiced-like  ai)pearance,’  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  peculiar  whiteness  of  the  eyes  is  the 
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first  symptom  which  guides  the  shepherd  to 
the  unwelcome  truth.  If  the  bile  ducts  be 
carefully  examined  in’  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
com])laint,  there  will  be  found  a few  flukes  in 
the  duct  which  conveys  the  bile  from  the  gall- 
bladder to  the  intestine,  but  none  in  the  gall- 
bladder, and  none  beyond  it,  a sound  liver,  no 
‘ tubercles,’  no  ‘ abscesses,’  and,  withal,  a fine 
fat  healthy-looking  carcass.  If  it  be  in  the 
latest  stase  when  the  examination  is  made,  the 
gall-bladder  will  be  found  filled  with  flukes  in- 
stead of  bile : and  the  animals  will  be  seen 
making  their  way  up  those  channels  which 
convey  the  bile  from  the  liver  to  the  gall- 
bladder, arresting  it  in  its  course,  and  pressing 
forward  and  enlarging  the  biliary  tubes.  Thus, 
when  but  few  of  these  animals  have  possession 
of  this  viscus,  its  function  is  not  materially 
impaired ; the  parenchyma,  or  substance  of 
the  liver,  is  unaltered  in  appearance ; the  mu- 
cous channels,  which  convey  the  bile  to  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the 
intestines,  have  not  yet  felt  their  presence,  and 
the  bile  itself  is  secreted  ajtparently  unaltered 
in  quality  or  quantity ; but  here,  as  they  live 
in  a medium  of  perpetual  nourishment,  they 
multiply  to  an  extent  incredible,  and  impede 
the  natural  action  of  the  liver  and  subordinate 
organs  of  the  body.  They  at  length  completely 
block  up  the  conduits  of  bile,  devouring  the 
bile  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted  ; spreading  irritation 
and  disease  from  the  vessels  in  which  they  live 
to  the  whole  mass  of  the  liver  itself;  and  in 
some  instances  they  carve  them  way  through 
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the  membrane  which  encircles  them,  and  escape 
by  myriads  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen; 
thus  completing  the  destruction  of  an  impor- 
tant organ,  and  with  it  the  lite  of  the  animal. 
These  extreme  states  are  generally  associated 
with  dropsy,  and  a total  degeneracy  of  the 
muscular  tissue  ; the  blood  is  deficient  in  quan- 
tity, veiy  serous,  and  almost  destitute  of  fibrin. 
A correspondent  inquires  the  class  and  family 
of  the  fluke,  in  hopes  of  finding  a remedy  for  a 
disease  so  fatal.  He  will  find  it  in  the  class 
Vermes,  and  order  Intestina,  and  it  is  the  Cas- 
ciola  hepdtica.  Contemplating  it,  as  it  is,  as  a 
variety  of  exotic  worm,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
vermifuges,  destructive  to  other  species,  might 
be  employed  with  advantage  against  this.  13ut 
in  instituting  experiments  on  the  living  ani- 
mals, I discarded  those  popular  remedies  which 
have  only  a mechanical  action,  and  which  could 
never  reach  the  liver,  for  those  which  operate 
by  a wider  range  of  influence.  What  I have 
observed  is,  that  there  are  in  this  class  of  re- 
medies those  which  have  little  or  no  effect 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  living  fluke ; 
and  there  are  others  which  destroy  the  animal 
immediately.  To  the  first  of  those  which  are 
inert,  belong  solutions  of  vegetable  bitters, 
spirits  of  tar,  and  several  others  which  need 
not  be  enumerated.  To  the  second,  or  to  those 
which  destroy  1?he  animal,  belong  solutions  of 
mercury,  and  the  spirits  of  turpentine.  For 
example : a little  calomel  suspended  in  water, 
and  dropped  upon  the  animal,  quickly  deprives 
it  of  life ; and  a drop  of  the  spirits  of  turpen- 
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tine  kills  it  in  a few  seconds.  The  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  a deadly  poison  to  the  fluke.  The 
next  consideration  is,  how  far  it  may  be  safe  to 
administer  this  medicine  to  the  living  sheep, 
and  w^hat  probability  there  is  of  its  disturbing 
an  animal  inhabiting  the  liver.  With  regard 
to  the  first  exception,  there  can  arise  no  diffi- 
culty. The  spirit  of  turpentine  is  borne  readily 
by  children,  and  has  been  given  to  adults  in 
doses  of  a quarter  of  a pint  ; it  is  likewise 
applied  externally  to  blistered  surfaces,  and  as 
a styptic  to  the  bleeding  mouths  of  ruptured 
blood-vessels.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  second  exception,  when  we 
consider  the  penetrating  nature  of  this  drug ; 
when  we  know  that  the  mere  immersion  of  the 
hand  in  it  is  sufficient  to  impregnate  the  urinary 
secretion ; nor  can  we  doubt  that  its  influence 
will  be  acknowledged  by  an  organ  approximat- 
ing and  communicating  with  the  stomach,  and 
by  the  worm  inhabiting  that  organ.” 

The  outward  symptoms  of  this  disease  were, 
many  years  since,  well  described  by  Dr.  Harri- 
son, of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  when  he  said — 

If  in  warm  sultry,  and  rainy  weather,  sheep 
that  .are  gr.azing  on  low  and  moist  lands,  feed 
r.apidly,  and  some  of  them  die  suddenly,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  they  have  contracted  the 
rot ; this  suspicion  will  be  further  increased  if, 
in  a few'  weeks  afterwards,  the  sheep  begin  to 
shrink,  and  become  pl.acid  in  their  loins.  By 
pressure  about  the  hips  at  this  time  a crackling 
is  sometimes  })erceptible.  Now,  or  soon  after- 
w.ards,  the  countenance  looks  pale,  and  u])on 
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parting  the  fleece,  the  skin  is  found  to  have 
parted  its  vermilion  tint  for  a pale  red,  and  the 
wool  is  easily  separated  from  the  felt ; as  the 
disorder  advances,  the  skin  becomes  dappled 
with  yellow  or  black  spots.  About  this  time 
the  eye  loses  its  lustre,  and  becomes  white  and 
pearly,  from  the  red  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata, 
and  eye  lids  being  contracted  or  entirely  obli- 
terated. To  this  succeeds  debility  and  emacia- 
tion, which  increase  continually  till  the  sheep 
die,  or  else  ascites,  or  perhaps  general  dropsy 
' supervene  before  the  fatal  termination.^^ 

Such  are  the  symptoms,  and  the  most  powerful 
known  remedies  for  this  disease,  an  equally 
important  research  is  its  origin,  its  predisposing 
circumstances,  or  immediate  cause.  In  this, 
however,  in  common  with  most  other  diseases 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  difficulties  occur  at 
every  turn  of  a nature  almost  entirely  inexpli- 
cable. We  must  be  content  to  do  little  more 
than  merely  trace  its  symptoms,  and  the  course 
in  which  it  commonly  runs.  No  flock  masters 
are,  perhaps,  more  anxiously  alive  to  the  dis- 
ease, or  more  often  its  victims  than  the  owners 
of  the  noble  water  meadows  of  the  south  of 
England,  such  as  those  of  the  vallies  of  the 
Kennett,  the  Itchen,  and  the  Wiltshire  Avon. 
These  excellent  farmers  have  noticed  that 
the  first  crop  of  spring-water  meadow  grass 
never  imparts  the  rot  to  sheep,  but  that  the 
second  crop,  which  they,  therefore,  make  into 
hay,  is  almost  certain  to  do  so.  They  notice 
also  that  the  worst  rotting  time  is  from  Mid- 
summer to  Michaelmas  ; that  almost  all  meadow 
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land,  if  chance  flooded  in  summer,  that  is  if 
covered  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  so  as  to 
be  covered  with  their  muddy  waters  is  almost 
certain  to  rot  the  sheep.  gravelly-bottomed 

water  meadows,  like  those  between  Marlborough 
and  Hungerford,  never  rot  the  sheep  fed  on  them, 
in  any  season  or  period  of  the  year.  Ihis  would 
appear  to  confirm  the  very  common  suspicion 
that  it  is  not  the  grass  which  rots  the  sheep, 
but  the  gaseous  or  aqueous  vapours  which  ema- 
nate from  such  places,  more  copiously  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer  in  the  summer ; but 
then  against  such  a conclusion  we  have  the  fact, 
well  known  to  the  owners  of  the  water  meads, 
that  when  sheep  are  soiled  even  upon  fine  dry 
elevated  soils,  (such  as  never  render  sheep  rot- 
ten) with  the  second  crop  of  grass  from  ater 
meads  that  then  the  sheep  become  as  equally 
rotten,  as  if  they  had  been  pastured  on  the 
verv  meads  from  whence  the  grass  was  carried. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  are  more 
watery  matters,  or  other  sources  of  disease,  in 
the  second  crop  than  in  the  first.  1 hat  the 
grass  of  the  second  crop  varies  very  materially 
in  its  chemical  composition  from  that  of  the 
first,  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  analysis  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair.  He  found  that 
rye-grass  {Lol  Perenne),  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, taken  from  a water  meadow  that  had 
been  fed  off  with  sheep  till  the  end  of  April, 
afforded  of  nutritive  matter  72  grains.  The 
same  grass  from  the  meadow  that  had  not  been 
depastured  in  the  spring  afforded  100  grains. 
The  same  weight  of  this  grass,  taken  from  a 
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rich  old  pasture  that  had  been  shut  up  for  hoy 
about  the  same  time,  afforded  of  nutritive 
matter  95  grains.  That  from  the  rich  pasture 
that  had  not  been  depastured,  afforded  120 
grains. — Hort.  Gram.,  Woh.,  384. 

And  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the 
aflermatter  of  the  upland  grasses  is  consider- 
ably less  rich  in  nutritive  matters  than  that  of 
their  first  or  spring  crop. 

Such,  then,  are  the  supposed  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  treatment  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  this  disease.  For  the  cure  both  turpentine 
and  common  salt  seem  to  have  sometimes  been 
successfully  used ; but  the  effect  of  salt  seems 
to  be  much  more  decided  when  employed  as  a 
prevention  rather  than  a cure.  It  is  a curious 
fact,  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  salt  for 
preserving  the  strength  and  health  of  all  ani- 
mals, that  the  Russian  soldier,  who  receives  no 
salt  but  only  money  to  buy  it,  and  neglects  to 
do  so,  suffers  from  a disease  closely  resembling 
sea  scurvy.  When  sent  into  the  hospital,  he  is 
cured  by  salt.  As  a prevention,  too,  the  \ise  of 
aromatic  vegetable  substances  seems  to  be  ex- 
cellent ; it  is  the  kind  of  prevention  also  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  efficacious  from  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  nature,  and  observing  the 
habits  of  the  sheep  in  their  wild  state,  browsing 
as  they  invariably  do,  upon  the  aromatic  plants, 
and  the  shoots  of  mountain  shrubs,  and  never 
descending  to  live  upon  the  rank  and  watery 
grasses  of  the  rallies,  until  compelled  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  Every  farmer  is  aware 
with  what  avidity  they  consume  such  domestic 
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herbs,  the  parsley  for  instance,  as  abound  in 
essential  oils.  An  attempt  has  indeed  been  re- 
cently made  to  cultivate  this  herb  in  the  fields 
as  feed  for  sheep,  and  1 have  little  doubt  that, 
if  some  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
such  plants  as  these  (and  if  the  parsley  will  not 
bear  the  browsing  of  the  sheep,  they  might  be 
occasionally  soiled  with  it)  by  way  of  condiment 
or  change,  if  the  flock  were  allowed  at  all  times 
and  seasons  access  to  common  salt,  (and  this 
might  be  mixed  if  necessary  with  aromatic  sub- 
stances grateful  to  the  sheep),  and,  lastly,  if 
some  care  was  taken  in  supplying  them,  when 
feeding  on  watery  plants,  with  some  hay  or 
corn,  or  oil  cake,  that  then  the  destruction 
caused  by  this  melancholy  scourge  of  the  flock- 
master  would  be  either  entirely  prevented  or  very 
materially  reduced. — Johnson’s  Farmers’  Ency. 

ROUND  BONE,  SPRAIN  OF.  Foment 
the  part  well  frequently  with  hot  water,  and  af- 
terwards ajiply  a blister.  See  Blister. 

ROWELS — Are  made  by  raising  the  skin 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  making  a slit 
with  a lancet  or  sharp  knife,  then  separating 
the  skin  by  means  of  a roweling  scissors  intro- 
duced through  the  orifice,  from  the  muscular 
substance  underneath  for  the  width  of  two  or 
three  inches,  and  then  inserting  into  the  place 
thus  made  some  tow  smeared  with  blister  oint- 
ment, leaving  a few  shreds  of  the  tow  iirojecting 
from  the  place ; by  this  means  the  matter  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  the  blister  and  tow,  readily 
discharges  itself ; the  tow  should  be  changed 
every  day,  and  in  need  fresh  ointment  added. 
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RUMEN,  DISTENSION  OF,  see  Food, 
Distension  of.  This  is  sometimes  called 
grain  sick  or  mawbound.  Rumen  is  the  name 
given  to  the  paunch  or  first  stomach  of  rumi- 
nating animals. 


s. 

SADDLE  - GALLS,  SIT -FASTS,  AND 
WARBLES.  Saddle-galls  arise  commonly 
on  a horse^s  back  from  the  irregular  pressure 
of  the  saddle.  If  it  is  convenient,  the  horse 
should  be  rested,  or  the  saddle  stuffing  so 
managed  that  all  pressure  should  be  removed 
from  the  part  affected ; if  neglected,  these  are 
apt  to  degenerate  into  sitfasts.  The  wound 
should  then  be  bathed  with  vinegar,  goulard- 
water,  or  brine,  which  in  recent  cases  will  com- 
monly dispel  the  enlargement ; if  not,  a blister 
may  be  applied,  and  when  that  has  caused  it  to 
separate,  then  dress  the  place  with  a little  cool- 
ing cerate,  composed  of — 

Basilicon  ointment,  4 ounces, 

Calamine,  in  fine  powder,  1 ounce,  to  be  used  twice 
a-day,  ^ 

Or  some  friar’s  balsam. 

For  saddle-galls  there  is  perhaps  no  dressing 
superior  to  common  salt  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  brine  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  bulk 
of  friai'’s  balsam. 

SALLENDERS,  see  Mallenders. 
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SALVE  FOR  SMEARING  SHEEP.— 
Mr.  John  Graham,  of  Newbigging,  recom- 
mends the  following : — 

Butter  and  hog's  lard,  of  each  18  pounds, 

Yellow  resin,  12  pounds, 

Gallipoli  oil,  1 gallon  ; melt  them  together. 

This  is  sufficient  for  fifty-five  sheep. — Tran. 
High.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  4 and  244. 

SCAB  IN  SHEEP.  This  very  common 
disease  of  sheep  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
damage  it  does  to  the  wool,  skin,  and  flesh  of 
the  animal  from  a very  early  age.  It  is  perhaps 
nearest  in  resemblance  to  the  mange  in  other 
animals,  and  is  usually  the  most  prevalent  in 
the  summer  or  spring  months.  It  is  a most 
contagious  disease.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  pustules  make  their  appearance  about 
twelve  days  after  the  infection  has  been  com- 
municated. The  ow  ner  of  scab  infected  sheep 
can  hardly  sell  them  to  any  one  than  a butcher, 
for  he  must  not  warrant  such  to  be  sound,  (see 
Man  V.  Parker—Youatt  on  the  Sheej),  p.  537.) 
It  has  been ' clearly  shown  that  the  scab  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  certain  minute  insects 
or  Acari ; to  destroy  these,  and  consequentlv  re- 
move the  disease,  either  a mild  mercurial  oint- 
ment or  a lotion  or  w^ash  may  be  used,  in  all 
cases  taking  care  that  the  application  is  well 
and  cai’efully  rubbed  in. 

Mercurial  Ointment  for  Scab. 

Quicksilver,  1 pound, 

Venice  turpentine,  i pound. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  2 ounces. 

Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  until  the 
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globules  entirely  disappear,  then  melt  half  a 
pound  of  resin  and  six  pounds  of  (rancid)  lard  ; 
"when  nearly  cold,  add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  stir  till  cold.  Separate  the  wool  from  the 
poll  to  the  tail,  and  rub  the  ointment  well  in, 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner  on  each  side 
about  six  inches  apart ; the  quantity  to  be  used 
is  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces : a lamb 
requires  about  a third  of  this  quantity ; it  may 
be  repeated  in  four  or  five  days.  Or  the  fol- 
f lowing  lotion  may  be  used  : — 

Lotion  for  Scab. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  1 ounce, 

Sal  ammoniac,  4 ounces. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  1 pint. 

Boiling  water,  2 gallons. 

Dissolve  the  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniac  in 
the  water,  and  then  add  the  turpentine  ; sepa- 
rate the  wool,  remove  the  scab,  and  apply  a 
small  quantity  of  the  lotion. 

SCOUR  IN  CALVES,  see  DiARRHiEA  and 
Calves. 

SCOUR  IN  LAMBS.— 

Astringent  Cordial  Drink. 

Prepared  chalk,  2 ounces. 

Powdered  cannella  bark,  2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  catechu,  ^ ounce, 

Laudanum,  ^ ounce. 

Water,  1 pint. 

Mix  them  together  and  give  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls for  a dose  once  or  twice  a day. 

SETONS — Are  pieces  of  tape  or  cord,  which 
by  means  of  a needle  are  introduced  into  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  idcers,  or  other  w ounds, 
from  whence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  \q)  a regu- 
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lar  discharge.  It  is  usual  to  move  the  string 
in  the  wound  once  or  twice  a day,  and  some- 
times to  wet  the  string  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. They  are  advantageously  employed  in 
fistulous  withers,  or  poll  evil,  but  they  are  too 
often  introduced  in  cases  when  the  more  ener- 
getic action  of  a rowel  or  a blister  w'ould  be 
more  advantageous. 

SHOULDER  LAMENESS,  see  Lame- 
ness OF  THE  Shoulder. 

SLINKING,  see  Miscarriage. 

SOAP  OF  LINIMENT,  see  Liniment. 

SPIRITS  OF  SALTS,  OR  MURIATIC 
ACID,  see  Acid. 

SORE  rEAFS  IN  COWS.  , Before  milking 
bathe  the  teats  well  with  warm  water;  after 
she  has  been  milked,  use  the  following  cooling 
ointment : — 

Cooling  Ointment  for  Sore  Teats. 

Wax,  2 ounces, 

Lard,  G ounces,  melt  them  together  and  add 

Sugar  of  lead,  in  very  fine  powder,  2 drachms;  stir 

till  cold. 

SPIKE,  OIL  OF — Is  thus  prepared — 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  2 pints, 

Alkanet  root,  1 ounce. 

Mix  them  together  in  a bottle,  and  let  it 
stand  near  the  fire  to  extract  the  colour,  strain 
it  off^  and  add  Barbadoes  tar  two  ounces  : mix 
for  use. 

SPAVIN  BLOOD,  see  Blood  Spavin. 

SPA\IN  BONE,  see  Bone  Spavin. 

SPAVIN  BOG,  .see  Bog  Spavin. 

SPLINT.  A splint  is  the  conseipience  of 
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inflammation  of  the  shank  bone,  caused  by  ex- 
ternal injuries.  Its  growth  is  attended  by 
heat,  tenderness,-  and  pain,  and  generally  some 
degree  of  lameness ; when  the  inflammation 
has  passed  off,  the  splint  becomes  like  other 
bone.  If  it  produces  lameness,  cut  the  hair  off 
quite  close  and  rub  in  for  thre,e  or  four  nights 
a little  strong  mercurial  ointment,  then  blister 
the  part  with  the  blister  ointment,  and  repeat 
it  again  if  necessary ; and  when  the  inflamma- 
tion from  the  blister  has  subsided,  turn  him  out. 

SPRAIN  OF  THE  BACK  SINEWS.— 
see  Back  Sixew's. 

• STAGNANT  WATER,  see  Water. 

STAGGERS,  see  Brain,  Inflammation 

OF. 

STALING,  DIFFICULT.  In  the  horse, 
give  bran  mashes,  green  food,  and  plenty  of 
gruel.  If  this  treatment  fails,  take  a little 
blood,  and  give  a mild  dose  of  physic. 

STALING,  PROFUSE  ; or,  DIABETES. 
This  disease  of  the  horse  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon. It  may  be  treated  as  follows.  Bleed, 
and  give  a dose  of  physic  ; afterwards  give  the 
following  astringent : — 

Ball  for  Profitse  Staling. 

Powdered  bark,  ^ ounce, 

„ opium,  ^ drachm, 

„ coriander,  2 drachms. 

Treacle,  sudicient  to  form  a ball. 

To  be  given  once  or  twice  a day  Green  food, 
if  possible,  to  be  given,  or  a few  carrots. 

STIFLE  LAMENESS.  Fomentations  of 
hot  water,  frequently  applied,  with  a mild  dose 
of  physic.  The  horse  must  be  rested. 
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STRAINS,  see  Liniment. 

STRANGLES.  The  strangles  is  a com- 
plaint which  commonly  attacks  young  horses 
of  about  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  most  ge- 
nerally in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  commences 
with  a cough,  which  is  not  readily  distinguish- 
able from  a common  cough.  The  principal  dis- 
tinction is,  that  there  is  rather  more  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  in  strangles  than  in  common 
cough,  and  a fluid  of  a soapy  nature  is  dis- 
charged from  the  mouth.  A swelling  under 
the  throat  soon  appears,  the  horse  ceases  to  eat 
almost  entirely,  and  there  is  considerable  fever. 

Give  mashes  and  green  food,  and  apply  the 
following  blister  to  the  throat  over  the  tumour : 

Blitter  Ointment. 

Powdered  cantliarides,  1 ounce, 

Yellow  haiilicon,  4 ounces, 

Oil  of  thyme,  2 drachms.  Mix  for  use. 

When  the  tumour  has  formed,  it  should  be 
opened  with  a lancet,  and  the  wound  dressed 
with  the  following  tincture : — 

Tincture  for  Woundt. 

Friar’s  balsam,  2 ounces. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  2 ounces.  Mix. 

AVhen  the  tumour  begins  to  heal,  give  a 
mild  dose  of  physic. 

It  is  not  often  necessary  to  give  any  medi- 
cine should  much  fever  exist.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  give  the  following 
balls  : — 

Fever  Halls. 

Tartar  emetic,  4 drachms. 

Powdered  nitre,  16  drachms. 

Linseed  meal,  and 

Soft  soap,  sufficient  to  make  four  balls. 
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SULPHATE  OF  COPPER,  see  Blue 
Stone. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  see  Acid. 

SURFEIT — Is  a complaint  of  the  skin, 
which  occurs  usually  in  the  spring,  in  horses. 
Numerous  pimples  appear  on  the  skin,  at- 
tended with  considerable  itching.  These  come 
away  in  a few  days,  and  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  a sore  place  follows. 

Take  away  a small  quantity  of  blood,  give 
mashes  and  green  food,  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing balls  every  night : — 

Alterative  Balls. 

Powdered  black  antimony,  2 ounces, 

„ nitre,  2 ounces, 

„ resin,  1 ounce, 

„ Gentian  root,  2 ounces, 

Flour  of  sulphur,  4 ounces. 

Soft  soap  sufficient  to  make  eight  balls. 

SWELLED  LEGS — Commonly  occur  in 
the  hunter,  or  the  horse  kept  for  pleasure, 
whose  work  is  irregular.  This  would,  in  some 
degree,  point  out  the  natural  remedy  : regular 
exercise  is  the  best ; this  may  be  assisted  by 
hand-rubbing,  and  by  bandages  wrapped  rather 
tightly  round  the  legs.  Avoid  to  the  utmost 
the  use  of  diuretic  balls  : employ  these  only 
when  the  mechanical  means  to  which  I have 
referred  have  failed,  or  that  there  is  a tendency 
to  grease  into  which  the  swelled  legs  are  apt  to 
degenerate.  See  Grease. 
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TARES.  1000  parts  of  the  common  tare, 
when  dried  in  the  sun,  contain,  according  to 
Professor  Johnston : — 


Seed.  I Straw. 


8-97  18-10 

6-22  0-52 

1-60  19-55 

1- 42  3-24 

0-22  0-15 

009  0-09 

0-05  0-08 

2- 0  4-42 

0- 50  1-22 

1- 40  2-80 

0-43  0-84 


Potash  .... 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia  . . . 

Alumina  .... 
Oxide  of  iron  . . 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Silica 

Sulphuric  acid  . . 

Phosphoric  acid  . 
Chloride  .... 


22-90  1 51-01 


TARTARIC  ACID,  see  Acid. 

TEMPERATURE,  see  Atmos'phere. 

THICK  WIND — Is  very  often  a defect  in 
fat,  coarse-bred,  round-chested  horses.  Large 
dray  horses,  and  those  worked  when  their 
Iiellies  are  full,  are  apt  to  be  thick -winded.  It 
often  occurs  that  thick  wind  ends  in  broken 
wind.  The  best  treatment  of  thick-winded 
horses  is,  to  feed  them  with  moderation  ; to 
give  them  green  food  oceasionally  ; and  to  let 
them  have  as  much  gentle  continued  exercise  as 
possible. 

THOROUGH  PIN — In  horses,  is  a well- 
known  swelling  above  the  hock,  which  arises 
from  the  enlargement  of  certain  little  bags, 
which  contain  the  fluid  for  lubricating  the 
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joints.  These  sometimes  attain  a considerable 
size,  and  then  lameness  follows.  The  best 
treatment  is  to  apply  a blister. 

TICKS  OR  LICE  IN  SHEEP.  The  va- 
riety of  louse,  the  hipobasca  ovina,  is  a small 
parasite  peculiar  to  the  sheep.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  sheep  out  of  condition,  and  of  these 
in  lambs  and  hog  sheep. 

The  Sheep  Tick  is  another  parasite  which 
annoys  the  sheep ; but  much  larger  and  less 
numerous  than  the  sheep  louse. 

Both  the  lice  and  ticks  may  be  readily  re- 
moved by  the  careful  application  of  the  follow- 
ing wash : — 

Sheep  JJ^ash. 

Powdered  arsenic,  ^ pound, 

Soft  soap,  7 pounds. 

Soft  water,  4 gallons. 

Boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  till  the  arsenic  is 
dissolved,  and  add  as  much  soft  water  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  dip  fifty  to  seventy  sheep.  The 
quantity  of  arsenic,  as  generally  recommended, 
is  too  large,  there  not  being  sufficient  alkali  to 
hold  the  arsenic  in  solution,  whereby  many 
sheep  are  frequently  lost  in  dipping. 

TINCTURES 

Tincture  of  Myrrh — Is  thus  prepared  : 

Gum  myrrh,  bruised,  3 ounces. 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  20  ounces. 

Soft  water,  10  ounces.  . 

Let  it  stand  fourteen  days  in  a bottle,  occa- 
sionally shaking  the  mixture,  then  filter  it 
for  use. 
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Vumyound  T'incture  oj  Rhubarb 

Hhubarl)  root,  sliced,  2 ounces. 

Liquorice  root,  sliced,  -J  ounce, 

Ginger  root,  sliced,  2 diachms, 

Saftron,  2 drachms, 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine,  8 ounces. 

Soft  water,  20  ounces. 

Let  it  stand  fourteen  days,  occasionally  shak- 
ing it ; then  filter  for  use. 

Tincture  of  Opium,  or  Laudanum — 

Opium,  2i  ounces. 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine,  1 pint, 

Soft  water,  1 pint. 

Let  it  stand  fourteen  days,  occasionally  shak- 
ing ; then  filter  it  for  use. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes  (compound,) 
see  Aloes. 

TONIC  BALL,  see  Ball. 

TREAD,  see  Foot,  Diseases  of. 
TURNER’S  CERATE— Is  thus  made  — 

Yellow  wax,  ^ pound, 

Olive  oil,  I pint. 

Melt  them  together.  When  it  begins  to  set, 
add  half  a jiound  of  calamine,  in  fine  powder. 

TURNIPS.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
tiuTiips,  like  most  other  vegetable  substances, 
vary  in  their  chemical  composition,  with  the 
soil  on  which  they  are  produced  and  the  manure 
with  which  they  are  dressed.  Thus,  the  farmers 
of  Lincolnshire  have  found  turnips  produced 
from  lands  dressed  with  crushed  bones  to  be 
])eculiarly  nutritive.  Some  roots  ])roduced  in 
the  ordinary  way,  as  carried  from  the  field,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  J.  F.  Johnston  [Lee.  Agri. 
Cheni..  ]).  322),  contain  in  10,000  lbs. — 
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:Koots.  lbs., Leaves  lbs. 

I 


Potash  . 

23-8u 

32-3 

Soda 

10-48 

22-2 

Lime 

7-5-2 

62-0 

MufiCncsia 

2-54 

5-9 

Alumina 

0-36 

0-3 

Oxide  of  iron 

0 32 

1-7 

Oxide  of  manganese 

— 

— 

Silica  . 

3-88 

12-8 

Sulphuric  acid 

8.1 

25-2 

Phosphoric  acid 

3-67 

9-8 

Chlorine 

2 39 

8-7 

63-3 

180-9 

It  is  well  known  that  the  turnip,  like  other 
plants,  contains  considerable  portions  of  saline 
and  earthy  matters.  Professor  J.  F.  Johnston 
has  shown  {Quar.  Jour.  Ay.,  March,  1844,)  that 
1000  parts  of  the  turnip  contain  from  8 to  10 
parts  ; carrots,  10 ; clover  hay,  90 ; meadow  hay, 
60  to  100 ; and  rye-grass  hay,  95  parts  of  these 
substances.  He  has  further  compared  the  che- 
mical composition  of  these  solid  matters  of  the 
Swede  turnip  with  the  soil  on  which  they  were 
produced.  {Far.  Mag.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  610.)  The 
following  table  gives  the  composition  of  each  : — 


Turnips. 

Soil. 

Chloride  of  potassium 

5-42 

0-02 

Sulphate  of  potash 

31-37 

0-87 

Phosphate  of  potash  

5-72 

— 

Carbonate  of  potash  

24-39 

0-11 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  

1-05 

Phosphate  of  alumina 

6-06 

6-45 

Phosphate  of  lime  

2-64 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 

10-97 

0-29 

Oxide  of  manganese  

8-70 

0-22 

Silica  

1-32 

78-99 

Organic  matter  

— 

6-24 

Water 

— 

6-61 
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TURNSICK,  or  GOGGLES,  or  GIDDY, 
or  DUNT.  This,”  says  Mr.  Cleeve,  {/o?/?'. 
Jiuyal  A(j.  Soc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  29G)  “ is  a complaint 
of  the  head,  affecting  sheep  more  than  lambs. 
It  usually  appears  when  the  sheep  is  about  at- 
taining its  first  year,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  age.  It  proceeds  from  the 
presence  of  hydatids  in  the  brain.  They  are 
lodged  in  a sac  or  bladder,  filled  with  a watery 
fluid,  and  the  ])ressure  of  this  bladder  on  the 
brain  occasions  the  peculiar  sj'mptoms  by  which 
the  complaint  is  recognised.  The  affected  sheep 
has  a wandering,  staggering,  and  insecure  ap- 
pearance ; he  carries  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
hence  has  difficulty  in  feeding ; he  apj)ears  ab- 
sent in  mind,  and  has  a circuitous  walk,  resem- 
bling a horse  while  being  lunged.  There  is  an 
important  distinction  to  be  noticed  between  the 
symptoms  of  this  complaint  and  the  general  in- 
dications of  cerebral  disease.  Occasionally  the 
sheep  may  be  properly  called  delirious.  An 
unnatural  wildness,  at  times  almost  amounting 
to  ferocity,  appears  to  govern  the  animal’s  move- 
ments ; but  here  a hea^’y'  dull  languor  is  the 
first  apparent  symptom.  The  disorder  is  slow 
in  its  progress,  the  patient  languishes  on  for 
many  days,  and  even  weeks,  and  at  length  dies 
as  if  pining  away  from  a low  and  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  system.  The  eyes  are  usually  pro- 
minent. When  the  animal  is  driven  he* takes 
the  circular  route  I have  described.  The  com- 
plaint is  not,  even  in  its  advanced  stages  at- 
tended by  violence  or  extreme  agitation,  but 
rather  by  an  increasing  and  settled  depression 
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of  spirits.  It  is  more  freciuent  in  wet  lands 
than  in  high  pastures,  and  especially  in  un- 
drained soils. 

“It  is  sufficiently  obvious • from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  that  the  disease  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicine.  The  brain  in  all  the 
animal  creation  is  very  destitute  of  absorbent 
vessels,  and  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ])romote  the  absorbent  action  by  medi- 
cine in  this  case,  because  the  fluid  is  contained 
in  a closed  crust,  and  is  part  of  the  living 
animal.  Hence,  the  farmer  has  been  led,  but 
with  little  success,  to  the  adoption  of  such 
unusual  means  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
vesicle  containing  the  hydatid,  and  thereby  re- 
moving the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  brain. 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  the  rude  operations  employed 
for  this  purpose  have  been  successful  it  is  to  be 
attributed  more  to  accident  than  to  skill.  If  it 
were  possible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
exact  position  of  the  vesicle  the  operation  of 
trepanning  might  be  safely  resorted  to.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Southam  is  said  to  have  repeatedly 
performed  this  operation  successfully.  It  is  to 
be  done  by  making  two  incisions,  so  as  to  form, 
when  united,  the  letter  T over  the  somewhat 
softened  ])art  of  the  skull,  supposed  to  cover 
the  hydatid.  Turning  the  angles  of  the  skin 
back  by  dissecting  them  from,  the  bone,  the 
latter  is  now  to  be  pierced  by  a trephine,  and 
the  crust  of  bone  removed.  This  done,  the  brain 
will  be  exposed  and  the  hydatid,  if  at  the  part, 
will  rise  up  covered  with  the  dura  mater;  this 
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must  also  be  cut  through  and  turned  back,  and 
the  parasite  punctured  with  a fine  curved  needle 
conveying  a thread.  As  soon  as  it  has  shrunk 
up  it  may  be  gently  drawn  away  by  means  of 
the  thread,  and  the  dura  mater  and  skin  re- 
placed over  the  part,  the  edges  of  the  latter 
being  held  together  by  a stitch  or  two,  and 
covered  with  a cap.  The  portion  of  the  bone 
must  not  be  returned.  A veiy  rude,  and  al- 
though 1 have  practised  it  myself,  1 must  say 
cruel  operation,  allied  to  the  trepanning  prin- 
ciple, has  sometimes,  though  rarely,  proved 
useful.  It  is  called  wiring,  and  consists  in 
passing  a wire  or  knitting  needle  up  the  nostril 
and  through  the  perforated  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  into  the  brain.  This  is  no  certain  or  easy 
task,  for  although  the  passage  is  straight  it  is 
narrow,  and  if  the  needle  deviates  from  its  j)ath 
in  a very  slight  degree  it  will  be  stopped  by  a 
projection  of  the  frontal  bone  from  above,  or  the 
solid  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  below.  But 
assuming  that  the  perforation  is  effected,  its 
success  must  depend  on  the  ])osition  of  the  vesi- 
cle, for  if  it  should  happen  to  be  situated  too 
superficially  or  too  deeply,  or  in  fact  any  where 
out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  needle,  it  will  not  be 
])unctured,  and  of  course  the  fluid  not  being 
removed  the  pressure  on  the  brain  will  continue, 
while  the  puncturing  is  of  itself  likely  to  occa- 
sion fatal  inflammation. 

“ Other  attempts  of  a mechanical  nature 
have  also  been  made,  but  with  yet  more  doubt- 
ful results,  and  scarcely  more  humane  in  their 
character.  Some  farmers  have  cut  off  the  ears 
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after  severely  vTinging  them,  others  have  dogged 
the  animal,  and  worried  it  to  exhaustion.  The 
principle  of  those  and  similar  barbarous  and 
general  experiments  is  to  create  that  violent 
and  convulsive  struggling  in  the  animal  that 
may  perchance  rupture  the  vesicle  wherever 
situated,  a disgraceful  and  generally  useles  mode 
of  treatment. 

“ It  is  probable  that  in  a very  large  majority 
of  cases  where  recourse  has  been  had  to  those 
violent  remedies  immediate  death  has  followed, 
even  when  the  vesicle  has  been  broken.  I can 
only  recommend  prevention  instead  of  surgical 
operation,  by  selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  dry 
and  well-drained  pasturage,  and  paying  careful 
attention  to  the  choice  of  breeding  stock.  It 
is  considered  by  well-informed  men  that  the 
disease  is  far  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  and 
its  decline  has  been  attributed  to  the  great  im- 
provement in  our  agricultural  system,  that  has, 
under  the  patronage  of  influential  men,  been 
made  of  late  years.  Sturdy  is  a name  often 
given  to  this  disease,  as  well  as  to  water  in  the 
hcafl.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  two 
complaints  are  distinct,  and  proceeding  from 
different  causes,  though  affecting,  as  they  do, 
the  same  organ,  many  of  the  symptoms  well 
correspond.  Some  degree  of  difference,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  degree  of  rapidity 
with  which  the  disorder  advances.  Water  in 
the  head  will  sometimes  continue  for  many 
months  before  it  terminates  fatally ; but  the 
turnsick,  or  goggles,  properly  so  called,  will  occa- 
sionally carrv  oft’  the  sheep  in  a very  few  weeks.” 
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TURPENTINE,  HORSE  TURPEN- 
TINE— Is  thus  prepared — 

Yellow  resin,  18  ounces, 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  8 ounces. 

Dissolve  by  a gentle  heat  in  an  earthen 
pipkin. 

TURPENTINE,  VENICE. 

Black  resin,  16  ounces. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  9 ounces. 

Melt  by  a gentle  heat  in  an  earthen  pipkin. 


u. 


ULCERS.  Bathe  twice  or  three  times  a 
day  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  use 
the  following  ointment : — 

Yellow  basilicon,  4 ounces, 

Powdered  verdigris,  ^ ounce ; rub  them  together  for 
use.  ^ 

URINE.  The  urine  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals of  the  farm  yard  is  that  of  the  horse,  the 
cow,  the  sheep,  and  the  pig.  These  differ  ma- 
terially in  comiiosition,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  residts  of  the  following  analysis.  The  urine 
of  the  horse  is  composed  of — 


Water  and  mucus 

. 94  0 parts. 

Urea  . 

. 0-7 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk') 

. 11 

Carbonate  of  soda 

. 0-9 

Benzoate  of  soda 

. 2-4 

Muriate  of  potash 

. 09- = 100 
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The  following  arc  the  constituents  of  that  of 
the  cow — 


Water 

65 ’0  parts. 

Urea  .... 

4 0 

Phosphate  of  lime 

30 

Muriates  of  potash  and  ammonia 

15-6 

Sulphate  of  potash 

60 

Carbonates  of  potash  and  am- 

monia 

4-0 

Loss  .... 

3-0  = 100 

100  parts  of  the  urine  of  sheep  kept  at  grass 
contained — 

Water  . . . 96.0  parts. 

Urea,  albumen,  &c.  . . 2 8 

Salts  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  &c.  , . U2  = 100 

The  urine  of  the  pig  has  been  examined  by 
Dr.  Sprengel  {Journ.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  i.,  p. 
492) : he  found,  in  100  parts  that  of  the  animal 
fed  on  corn,  and  offal — 

"'ater  . . . 92-6  parts. 

Urea,  mucus,  all)umen,  &c.  . 5-64 

Common  salt,  muriate  of  potash, 
gypsum,  chalk,  and  glaubcr  salt  U/G  = 100  . 


V. 


VENTILATION,  see  Atmospuere. 

\ ICES.  1 he  vices  of  horses  are  treated  of 
by  Professor  Youatt,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
the  Horse,  p.  330. — he  says  of  them  very  truly, 
“Some  of  them  may  be  attributed  to  natural 
temper,  for  tlie  human  being  scarcely  discovers 
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more  peculiarities  of  habit  and  disposition  than 
does  the  horse.  The  majority  of  them,  however, 
as  perhaps  in  the  human  being,  are  conse- 
quences of  a faulty  education.  I'heir  early  in- 
structor has  been  both  ignorant  and  brutal,  afld 
they  have  become  obstinate  and  vicious.”  The 
chief  vices  of  horses  are  restlessness,  gibbing,  or 
backing,  biting,  kicking,  getting  the  check  of 
the  bit  into  the  mouth,  unsteadiness  in  mount- 
ing, rearing,  running  away,  dislike  of  being 
cleaned  or  shod,  bolting  food,  crib-biting,  wind- 
sucking, cutting,  not  lying  down,  over-reaching, 
pawing,  quidding,  rolling,  shying,  slipping  the 
halter,  tripping,  weaving. 

VINEGAR,  OR  ACETIC  ACID,  see 
Acid.  Vinegar  may  be  easily  and  cheaply 
made  by  attention  to  the  following  directions : 
— Add  one  pound  of  course  brown  sugar  to  each 
gallon  of  water ; boil  them  together,  taking  otf 
the  scum  ; when  that  ceases  to  rise,  pour  of! 
the  liquor ; and  when  it  has  cooled  down  to 
the  same  temperature  as  beer  in  the  ])rocess  of 
brewing,  throw  in  a piece  of  hot  toasted  bread 
spread  with  yeast.  In  twenty-four  hours,  put 
the  whole  into  an  iron-hooped  barrel,  jilaced 
near  the  fire  : or  in  summer,  where  it  may  have 
the  sun  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  barrel 
must  not  be  bunged  up ; only  place  a tile,  or 
anything  else  that  will  keep  out  dust  and  in- 
sects, over  the  bung-hole.  In  three  months, 
or  sometimes  less,  the  vinegar  will  be  clear  and 
fit  for  use ; it  should  then  be  bottled  otf,  and 
the  longer  it  is  kept  in  bottle  the  better  it 
will  be. 
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W. 

WARBLES — Are  the  little  tumours  which 
arise  on  horses  from  the  undue  pressure  of  the 
saddle.  They  may  usually  be  removed  by 
fomenting  them  frequently  with  hot  water,  and 
applying  a lotion  as  soon  as  the  tenderness  has 
abated,  composed  of — 

Strong  vinegar,  1 pint, 

Rectifie<i  spirit  of  wine,  2 ounces, 

Extract  of  goulard,  1 ounce. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  1 ounce  ; mix  them  together  for  use. 

WARTS — Are  little  tumours  which  arise  from 
the  cutis  or  outer  skin  in  the  first  instance,  but 
by  age  find  enlargement  they  become  attached 
to  the  inner  or  true  skin.  Cut  them  off  close 
M'ith  a pair  of  scissors,  and  touch  the  roots  with 
lunar  caustic.  I have  sometimes  destroyed 
them  by  bathing  the  wart  night  and  morning 
with  a feather  dipped  in  strong  acetic  acid,  but 
this  is  a more  tedious  operation. 

WARRANTY.  A warranty  may  be  either 
written  or  verbal.  {Cave  v.  Coleman,  3 M. 
R.,  2.  Button  V.  Larder,  7 Taunton,  405.)  A 
written  warranty  is  usually  given  in  the  follow- 
ing form  : — “ Received  of  A.  B.  fifty  pounds, 
for  a Bay  Gelding,  warranted  only  four  years 
old,  sound,  free  from  vice,  and  quiet  to  ride  and 
drive. — C.  D.”  The  seller  of  a horse  may  war- 
rant him  sound  for  a limited  period  only,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  be  prudent  to  do  so  in  all 
cases ; thus  he  may  add — “ This  warranty  will 
remain  in  force  only  until  twelve  of  the  clock 
at  noon  of  the  next  day  after  the  day  of  sale, 
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when  the  sale  will  become  complete,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  seller  will  terminate,  unless 
in  the  meantime  a notice  to  the  contrary  is  sent 
by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller.^’  {Bywater  v. 
Richardson,  3 N.  ^ M.,  748.)  And  it  may  be  well 
to  add — “ Accompanied  with  the  certificate  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  Such  certificate  to  set  forth 
the  cause,  nature,  or  description  of  any  alleged 
unsoundness.”  {Smart  v.  Hyde,  8 M.  W., 
723.)  In  the  case  of  By  water  v.  Richardson, 
Lord  Denman  remarked — The  situation  of 
the  purchaser  is  the  same  as  if  the  seller  had 
said  to  him,  by  word  of  mouth,  I will  not  war- 
rant this  horse  to  you  for  a longer  period  than 
twenty-four  hoxirs.  This  the  seller  was  per- 
fectly warranted  in  doing.  It  may  be  jxrudent 
to  make  such  a condition  of  sale.  The  case  of 
Bagehole  v.  IValters  (3  Carnj)beU,  154)  is  appli- 
cable. There  a ship  was  sold  with  all  lier  faults, 
and  it  was  held  that  it  was  quite  immaterial 
how  many  faults  belonged  to  it  within  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  seller,  unless  he  used  some  artifice 
to  prevent  their  discovery.  Here  the  horse  is 
sold  ith  all  faults,  excejxt  such  as  shall  be  dis- 
covered within  a limited  period.”  The  term 
“ sound  ” in  a warranty  of  a horse  or  other  ani- 
mal implies  the  absence  of  any  disease,  or 
seeds  of  disease,  in  the  animal  at  the  time,  which 
actually  diminishes,  or  the  jmogress  of  which 
would  diminish,  the  animal’s  natural  useful- 
ness in  the  work  to  which  it  would  properly  and 
ordinarily  be  applied.  {Kiddell  v.  Burnard,  9 
M.  fV.,  G68.)  In  this  case  Baron  Parke  ob- 
served— “The  rule  I laid  down  in  Contes  v. 
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Stevens  (2  M.  ^ Rob.  137)  is  correctly  reported, 
and  I am  there  stated  to  have  said,  ‘ 1 have 
always  considered  that  a man  who  buys  a horse 
■warranted  sound,  must  be  taken  as  buying  him 
for  immediate  use,  and  has  a right  to  expect 
one  capable  of  that  use,  and  of  being  imme- 
diately put  to  any  fair  work  the  owner  chooses. 
The  rule  as  to  unsoundness  is,  that  if  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  the  horse  has  any  disease, 
which  either  actually  does  diminish  the  natural 
usefulness  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  make  him  less 
capable  of  work  of  any  description,  or  which  in 
its  ordinary  progress  will  diminish  the  natural 
usefulness  of  the  animal ; or  if  the  horse  has, 
either  from  disease  or  accident,  undergone  any 
alteration  of  structure,  that  either  actually  does 
at  the  time,  or  in  its  ordinary  effects  will  di- 
minish the  natural  usefulness  of  the  horse,  such 
horse  is  unsound.  If  the  cough  actually  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  as  a disease,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  natural  usefulness  of  the  horse  at 
that  time,  and  to  make  him  less  capable  of  im- 
mediate work,  he  was  then  unsound.  Or  if 
you  think  the  cough,  which  did  afterwards  di- 
minish the  usefulness  of  the  horse,  existed  at 
all  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  you  will  find  for  the 
plaintiff.  I am  not  now  delivering  an  opinion 
formed  on  the  moment  on  a new  subject ; it  is 
the  result  of  a full  previous  consideration.’ 
That  is  the  rule  I have  always  adopted  and 
acted  on  in  cases  of  unsoundness,  although,  in 
so  doing,  I differ  from  the  contrary  doctrine 
laid  down  by  my  Brother  Coleridge,  in  Bolden 
V.  Brogden  (2  M.  ^ Rob.,  11.3).  (Justice 
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Coleridge  there  ruled  that  a disease  which  was 
not  calculated  permanently  to  render  the  horse 
unfit  for  use,  or  pennanently  to  diminish  his 
usefulness,  but  which,  with  ordinary  care,  would 
soon  be  cured,  did  not  amount  to  an  unsound- 
ness, so  as  to  constitute  a breach  of  the  war- 
ranty.) I think  the  word  sound  means  what  it 
expresses,  namely,  that  the  animal  is  sound  and 
free  from  disease  at  the  time  he  is  warranted  to 
be  sound.  If,  indeed,  the  disease  were  not  of 
a nature  to  impede  the  natural  usefulness  of  the 
animal  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  used ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  a horse  had  a slight  pimple 
on  his  skin,  it  would  not  amount  to  an  un- 
soundness ; but  even  if  such  a thing  as  a pimple 
were  on  some  part  of  the  body,  where  it  might 
have  that  efibct,  as,  for  instance,  on  a part  which 
would  prevent  the  putting  a saddle  or  bridle  on 
the  animal,  it  would  be  different.  An  argu- 
ment has,  however,  been  adduced  from  the 
slightness  of  the  disease  and  the  facility  of  cure, 
but  if  we  once  let  in  considerations  of  that  kind, 
where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  ? A horse  may 
have  a cold,  which  may  be  cured  in  a day,  or  a 
fevor,  which  may  be  cured  in  a week  or  a month, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  to  stop. 
The  opinion  which  we  now  express  is  the  result 
of  deliberate  consideration.”  If  a person  war- 
rants a horse  to  be  sound  (and  the  cases  in 
general  apply  to  all  other  animals,  whether 
sold  in  a fair  or  market,  or  by  private  contract), 
he  does  it  at  his  own  peril,  whether  he  knew’ 
the  horse  to  be  sound  or  not.  {Amn  Loft,  146.) 
And  he  is  bound  by  what  his  servant  or  agent 
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says  at  the  time  of  the  sale  {Helyear  v.  Haioke, 
5 Espinasse,  52),  m Iio  has  an  implied  authority 
to  warrant  {Alexander  v.  Gibson,  2 Campbell, 
555),  and  even  if  a horsedealer’s  servant  was 
told  expressly  by  his  master  not  to  do  so  ; but 
a person,  not  a horsedealer,  is  not  bound  by  the 
forbidden  act  of  his  servant  {Scotland  v.  Watson, 
1 Dowling,  45),  and  the  Warranty  must  be  given 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  is  not  binding  if 
merely  given  by  the  servant  employed  to  de- 
' liver  the  horse.  {Woodinw.  Burford,  2 C,  M., 
391.)  In  this  case  Judge  Bayley  remarked — 
What  is  said  by  a servant  is  not  evidence 
against  the  master,  unless  he  has  some  authority 
given  him  to  make  the  representation,  and  the 
question  in  this  case  is  whether  there  is  reason- 
able ground  for  inferring  such  authority.  There 
had  been  already  a bargain  made  between  the 
parties  to  this  action.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
although  a warranty  given  by  a person  entrusted 
to  sell  prima  facie  binds  the  principal,  yet  the 
warranty  of  a person  entrusted  merely  to  deliver 
is  not  prima  facie  binding  on  the  principal,  but 
an  express  authority  must  be  shown.”  An 
infant,  of  course,  cannot  warrant.  {Howlett 
V.  Halsewell,  4 Campbell,  118.  Green  Green- 
bank,  2 Marshall,  485.)  A verbal  represen- 
tation of  the  seller  to  the  buyer  of  a horse, 
in  the  course  of  dealing,  that  he  “ may  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  horse  is  perfectly  quiet,  and 
free  from  vice,”  is  a warranty  {Cave  v.  Coleman, 
3 M.  ^ li.,  2.)  In  this  case,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  at  the  dealing  for  the  horse,  the 
seller  made  use  of  those  words,  and  the  bargain 
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was  afterwards  struck,  without  any  warranty 
being  given,  either  by  jjarol  or  in  writing. 
Lord  Tenterden  observed,  “ The  parties  are 
dealing,  and  the  seller  says,  ^You  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  horse  is  perfectly  quiet,  and 
free  from  vice.’  That  is  a sufficient  warranty, 
though  the  word  warrant  was  not  used.”  Or 
that  “he  could  warrant.”  {Button  v.  Carder, 
7 Taunton,  405.)  If  the  seller  says  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  “ I never  warrant,  but  the 
horse  is  sound  as  far  as  I know,”  this  is  a 
qualified  warranty,  and  the  purchaser  may 
maintain  an  action,  if  he  can  show  that  the 
horse  was  unsound  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
seller.  In  this  case  Lord  Tenterden  remarked, 
“ If  a man  says,  when  he  sells  a mare,  ‘ she  is 
sound,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  but  I v/ill 
not  warrant  her/  and  it  turns  out  that  the  mare 
was  unsound,  and  that  he  knew  it,  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  he  is  answerable.”  {Wood  v. 
Smith,  4 C.  P.,  45.)  But  a warranty  does 
not  extend  to  manifest  and  visible  defects. 
{Margetson  v.  Wright,  5 M.  6^-  P.,  G06.) 
In  this  case,  which  related  to  the  race  horse 
Sampson,  Chief  Justice  Tindal  remarked — 
“ Two  subjects  which  might  or  might  not  have 
been  the  ground  work,  or  have  become  a source 
of  unsoundness,  namely  crib-biting,  and  a splint 
on  the  off  fore  leg,  were  discussed  by  the  parties 
at  the  time  of  the  bargain,  and  after  that  dis- 
cussion the  warranty  in  question  M’as  given. 
It  is  laid  down  in  the  older  books,  that  where 
defects  are  apparent  at  the  time  of  a bargain, 
they  are  not  included  in  a waminty,  however 
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general  the  terms  may  be,  because  they  can 
form  no  subject  of  deceit  or  fraud.  If  a person 
purchase  a horse,  knowing  it  to  be  blind,  he 
could  not  sue  the  seller  on  a general  warranty 
of  soundness,  although  he  had  warranted  the 
animal  to  be  sound  in  every  respect.”  In  this 
case,  however,  it  was  decided  that  a splint  is  an 
unsoundness  (8  Bingham,  457),  and  that  the 
defendant  having  warranted  a horse  sound  at 
the  time  of  the  contract,  and  the  horse  having 
afterwards  become  lame  from  the  effects  of 
a splint  although  visible  when  the  defendant 
sold  him,  that  he  was  liable  on  his  warranty. 

Bone  spavin  in  the  hock  is  unsoundness  in  a 
horse,  and  therefore  is  a breach  of  a warranty 
of  soundness,  whether  it  produces  lameness  ap- 
parent at  the  time  of  the  warranty  or  not,  and 
though  it  may  not  produce  lameness  for  years 
after.  [Watson  v.  Denton,  7 C.  P.,  85.) 

Professor  Youatt  [on  the  Horse,  p.  359)  gives 
the  following  opinion  on  the  various  common 
sources  of  unsoundness  in  horses.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  broken  knees  “ do  not  constitute 
unsoundness  after  the  wounds  are  healed.” 
Capped  hocks,  “ if  in  consequence  of  a sprain  of 
the  hock,  and  accompanied  by  enlargement  of 
it,  unsoundness.”  Contracted  feet,  “a.  horse 
must  not  be  pronounced  unsound  because  his 
feet  are  contracted,  for  many  horses,  with 
strangely  contracted  feet  are  never  lame.^’  Corns 
‘‘  manifestly  constitute  unsoundness.”  Cough, 
this  is  a disease,  and  consequently  unsound- 
ness.” Roaring,  wheezing,  whistling,  high 
blowing,  grunting,  and  broken  mnd,  “ decidedly 
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uiisounclness.^’  Crib-hiting,  “unsoundness,  al- 
tliougli  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point.”  Curb,  “ unsoundness  while  it 
lasts.^’  Cutting,  “ unsoundness,  some  doubt, 
however,  exists  on  this  subject.”  Enlarged 
hock,  “ unsound.”  Lameness,  “ from  whatever 
cause  arising  is  unsoundness.”  Pumiced  foot, 
“ unsoundness.”  Quidding,  “ unsoundness.” 
Quittor,  “ unsoundness.”  Ringbone,  “ un- 
soundness.” Sa7id  crack,  “ is  manifestly  un- 
soundness,” Spavin,  “ is  unsoundness.”  Blood 
spavin,  “unsoundness.”  Stringhalt,  “cannot 
be  termed  uusoundness.”  Thorough  phi,  only 
when  “ accompanied  with  lameness,  unsound- 
ness.” Thrush,  “ inclined  to  think  thrush  un- 
soundness, but  the  decisions  have  been  much 
at  vai’iaucc,  or  perfectly  contradictory.”  Wind 
galls  “ constitute  unsoundness  only  when  they 
produce  lameness.” 

Proof  that  a horse  is  a good  drawer,  will  not 
satisfy  a warranty  that  he  is  “ a good  drawer, 
and  j)ulls  quietly  in  harness.”  {Coltherd  v. 
Puncheon,  2 D.  ^ R.,  10.)  In  an  action  on  a 
Avarranty  of  a horse,  the  plaintiff  must  positively 
prove  that  the  horse  was  unsound.  {Eaves  v. 
Dio'on,  2 Taunton,  343.)  The  Court  remarked, 
“ It  is  not  sufficient  to  give  such  evidence  as  to 
induce  a suspicion  that  the  horse  was  unsound, 
the  purchaser  must  positively  prove  that  the 
horse  was  unsound  at  the  time  of  the  sale.”  And 
this  isa  question  entirely  for  the  jury  to  determine 
{Leivis  V.  Peake,  7 Taunton,  153),  even  a tem- 
porary lameness,  if  it  renders  a horse  less  fit  for 
service,  is  a breach  of  a warranty  of  soundness 
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{Elton  V.  Broyden,  4 Campbell,  281),  but  roar- 
ing is  not  unsoundness,  unless  it  proceed  from 
disease,  or  some  organic  defect  [Bassett  v.  Col- 
lis,  2 Campbell,  523.  Onslow  v Eames,  2 Starkie, 
81),  a nerved  horse  is  unsound  [Bestv.  Osborne, 
R.  ^ M.  290),  but  crib-biting  is  not  [Broennen- 
burg  V.  Haycock,  Holt,  6.30),  defective  formation, 
or  badness  of  shape,  which  has  not  produced 
lameness  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  a horse,  al- 
though it  may  render  him  more  liable  to  become 
lame  at  some  future  period ; e.  q.  “ Curby 
Hocks”  is  not  an  unsoundness  [Brown  v.  El- 
kington,  8 M.  6;  W.,  132),  neither  is  malforma- 
tion, as  from  turning  out  one  of  his  fore  legs  as 
to  be  incapable  of  work  to  any  extent,  without 
cutting  so  as  to  produce  lameness,  unsoundness. 
[Dickinson  v.  Follett,  1 Moody  Rob.,  299.) 
In  this  case  Baron  Alderson  remarked,  “A  horse 
cannot  be  considered  unsound  in  law  merely  from 
badness  of  shape.  As  long  as  he  was  unin- 
jured he  must  be  considered  unsound.  When 
the  injury  is  produced  by  the  badness  of  his 
action,  that  injury  constitutes  the  unsoundness.” 
The  goggles  in  sheep  are  an  unsoundness  [Joliff 
V.  Bendell,  R.  M.,  136),  and  any  fraud  in  the 
sale  of  a warranted  horse  will  avoid  it,  although 
it  does  not  amount  to  a breach  of  the  warranty. 
In  this  case  Judge  Boroughs  told  the  jury, 
“ If  there  is  fraudulent  representation  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  it  invalidated  the  contract,  no 
matter  whether  it  was  a breach  of  the  contract 
or  not,”  [Steward  v.  Cosvelt,  1 C.  P.  23.) 
Upon  the  discovery  that  a horse  warranted 
sound  is  unsound,  the  horse  should  be  tcn- 
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dered  back,  on  behalf  of  tlie  purchaser,  to  the 
seller,  of  course,  by  a disinterested  witness.  If 
the  horse  is  returned  the  measure  of  damages 
is  the  price  paid  for  him.  If  the  horse  is  not 
returned  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  differ- 
ence between  his  real  value  and  the  price  given 
for  him.  If  the  horse  is  not  tendered  to  the 
seller,  the  purchaser  cannot  recover  any  da- 
mages for  the  expenses  of  his  keep.  {Caswell 
V.  Coare,  1 Taunton,  566.)  In  this  case  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield  remarked,  “ The  contract 
being  broken  the  seller  must  give  back  the 
money,  and  the  purchaser  must  return  the 
horse  ; but,  unless  the  purchaser  has  previously 
tendered  him,  he  cannot  recover  for  the  keep, 
because  it  was  not  the  seller’s  fault  that  the 
purchaser  kept  him.  When  the  warranty  was 
broken  the  plaintiff  might  instantly  have  sold 
the  horse  for  what  he  could  get,  and  might  have 
recovered  the  residue  of  the  price  in  damages.” 
But  although  it  is  desirable,  in  most  cases,  to 
return  the  unsound  animal  bought  with  a war- 
ranty to  the  seller,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  damages  that  he  should  do  so,  nor 
even,  it  seems,  that  he  should  give  the  seller 
notice  of  the  unsoundness.  In  the  case  of 
Pateshill  v.  Tranter  (3  A.  E.,  103)  the  horse 
was  purchased  in  November,  and  notice  of  the 
horse  being  unsound  was  first  sent  to  the  seller 
by  the  purchaser  in  the  following  July,  and  yet 
the  Court  held  that  the  purchaser  was  entitled 
to  recover  damages  of  the  seller,  and  it  was 
no  answer  to  the  purchaser’s  claim  that  the 
horse  was  not  returned  to  the  seller.  Lord 
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Loiifjhboroligh  remarked  very  truly,  in  a case  in 
which  this  pointwas  decided,  “ No  length  of  time 
elapsed  after  the  sale  will  alter  the  nature  of 
a contract  originally  false.”  {Fielder  v.  Star- 
kin,  1 H.  BL,  17.)  If  a person  has  bought  a 
horse  with  a warranty,  which  has  been  broken, 
and  he  tenders  the  horse  back  to  the  seller,  who 
refuses  to  receive  it,  the  buyer  is  entitled  to 
keep  the  horse  a reasonable  time,  till  he  can 
fairly  sell  it,  and  may  recover  against  the  seller 
for  keeping  the  horse  during  that  tim.e.  {Ellis 
V.  Chinnock,  7 C.  P.  169.)  In  this  case 
Justice  Coleridge  remarked  to  the  jury,  ‘^With 
respect  to  the  keep  of  the  horse,  1 am  of  opin- 
ion that,  if  a person  has  bought  a horse  with  a 
warranty,  which  has  been  broken,  and  he  ten- 
ders the  horse  to  the  seller,  and  the  seller  re- 
fuses to  receive  it  back,  the  buyer  is  entitled  to 
keep  it  a reasonable  time  till  he  can  sell  it,  and 
for  that  time  he  may,  against  the  seller,  recover 
the  expense  of  keeping  it ; but  he  must  not  keep 
it  as  long  as  he  chooses.  All  that  he  is  allowed 
to  do,  is  to  keep  it  for  a reasonable  time  till  he 
can  fairly  sell  it.” — Johnson  ^ Shawls  Farmers’ 
Almanac,  vol.  i.,  p.  380. 

WATER — Is  composed  by  weight  of  oxygen 
8 })arts,  and  hydrogen  1 part.  The  quality  of 
the  water  and  the  quantity  with  which  live 
stock  are  supplied  with  it,  fire  questions  much 
too  commonly  disregarded.  For  horses  the 
softest  water  is  the  best,  and  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  drink  at  least  tliree  times  a day.  In 
a state  of  nature  he  always  chooses  the  softest 
waters ; and  when  water  is  constantly  by  him, 
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he  drinks,  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  less 
than  when  he  is  allowed  it  only  at  considerable 
intervals.  When  travelling,  he  should  be  often 
allowed  water,  a quart  or  two  at  a time,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather  and  the  pace  he  is  driven 
at.  For  cattle,  and  indeed  for  all  domestic 
animals,  the  water  can  hardly  be  })rocured  too 
soft  and  clean. 

And  yet,  in  practice,  how  commonly  is  the 
watering  of  live  stock  disregarded.  Notice  the 
ponds,  or  rather  cesspools,  saturated  and  putre- 
fying with  all  kinds  of  organic  matters,  to  which 
many  a poor  animal  has  only  access  in  a field, 
or  in  a farm  yard ! — places  into  which  all  the 
drainage  of  the  enclosure  has  access,  and  which 
is  so  approaching  in  quality  to  liquid  manure 
that  its  owner  perhaps  is  seriously  considering 
the  expediency  of  carting  it  on  to  his  land,  or 
pumping  it  on  to  his  compost  heaps.  Consider, 
I say,  these  things,  and  then  ask  yourself  whe- 
ther a better  su])ply  of  more  wholesome  water 
cannot  be  readily  obtained  for  your  live  stock 
than  such  water  as  this  ? When  speaking  of 
the  farmers’  management  in  these  matters.  Pro- 
fessor Youatt  observes,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  Horse,  p.  359 — “ He  lets  his  horses  loose 
morning  and  night,  and  they  go  to  the  nearest 
pond  or  brook  and  drink  their  fill,  and  no  harm 
results;  for  they  obtain  that  kind  of  water 
which  nature  designed  them  to  have,  in  a man- 
ner prepared  ibr  tliem  by  some  unknown  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  by  the 
de])osition  of  many  saline  admixtures.  The 
dilftrence  between  hard  and  soft  water  is  known 
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to  every  one.  In  hard  water  soap  will  curdle, 
vegetables  will  not  boil  soft,  and  the  saccharine 
matter  of  the  malt  cannot  be  fully  obtained  in 
the  process  of  brewing.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  the  different  effect  of  hard  and  soft  water 
is  so  evident  as  in  the  stomach  and  digestive 
organs  of  the  horse.  Hard  water,  drawn  fresh 
from  the  well,  will  assuredly  make  the  coat  of  a 
horse  unaccustomed  to  it  stare,  and  it  will  not 
unfrequently  gripe  and  otherwise  injure  him. 
Instinct  or  experience  has  made  even  the  horse 
himself  conscious  of  this,  for  he  will  never  drink 
h.ard  water  if  he  has  access  to  soft ; he  will  leave 
the  most  transparent  and  pure  water  of  the  well 
for  a river,  although  the  water  may  be  turbid, 
and  even  for  the  muddiest  pool.*  He  is  in- 
jured, however,  not  so  much  by  the  hardness  of 
the  well-water  as  by  its  coldness — particularly 
by  its  coldness  in  summer,  and  when  it  is  many 
degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  water  in  the  brook  and  the  pond 
being  warmed  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  as 
well  as  having  become  soft,  the  horse  drinks 
freely  of  it  without  danger. 

“If  the  horse  w'ere  watered  three  times  a- 
day,  and  especially  in  summer,  he  w'ould  often 
be  saved  from  the  sad  torture  of  thirst,  and 
from  many  a disease.  Whoever  has  observed 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  over-worked 


* Some  trainers  Lave  so  much  fear  of  hard  or  strange  water, 
that  they  carry  with  them  to  the  different  courses  the  water 
that  the  animal  has  been  accustomed  to  drink,  and  that  they 
know  agrees  with  it. 
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horse,  hot  and  tired,  plunges  his  muzzle  into 
the  pail,  and  the  difficulty  of  stopping  him 
until  he  has  drained  the  last  drop,  may  form 
some  idea  of  what  he  had  previously  suffered, 
and  will  not  wonder  at  the  violent  spasms,  and 
inflammation,  and  sudden  death,  that  often 
result. 

“There  is  a prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  against  the  horse  being  fairly  supplied 
with  water.  They  think  that  it  injures  his 
wind,  and  disables  him  for  quick  and  hard  work. 
If  he  is  galloped,  as  he  too  often  is,  immediately 
after  drinking,  his  wind  may  be  irreparably  in- 
jured ; but  if  he  were  oftener  suffered  to  satiate 
his  thirst  at  the  intervals  of  rest,  he  would  be 
happier  and  better.  It  is  a fact  unsuspected  by 
those  who  have  not  carefully  observed  the  horse, 
that  if  he  has  frequent  access  to  water  he  will 
not  drink  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as 
another  who,  to  cool  his  parched  mouth,  swal- 
lows as  fast  as  he  can,  and  knows  not  when  to 
stop. 

“ On  a journey  a horse  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water.  When  he  is  a little 
cooled,  two  or  three  q\iarts  of  water  may  be 
given  to  him,  and  after  that  his  feed.  Before 
he  has  finished  his  corn  two  or  three  quarts 
more  may  be  offered.  He  will  take  no  harm  if 
this  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  during  a 
long  and  hot  day. 

“It  is  a judicious  rule  with  travellers,  that 
Avhen  a horse  begins  to  refuse  his  food,  he 
should  be  pushed  no  farther  that  day.  It  may, 
hoAvever,  be  worth  while  to  try  ^^hethcr  this 
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may  not  proceed  from  thirst,  as  much  as  from 
exhaustion,  for  in  many  instances  his  appetite 
and  his  spirits  will  return  soon  after  he  has 
partaken  of  the  refreshing  draught.” 

The  trainers  of  horses  are  well  aware  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  most  careful  attention 
to  the  watering  of  these  noble  animals.  Mr. 
Darvill,  in  his  excellent  work  “on  the  Training, 
&.C.,  of  the  English  Race  Horse,”  remarks, 
vol.  i.,  p.  101 — 

“ Soft,  fresh,  wholesome,  pure,  rain,  river,  or 
pond  water,  is,  of  course,  the  most  proper  for 
horses ; but  the  last  mentioned  being  a stag- 
nant water,  should  not  be  used,  unless  it  be  on 
a clear,  clay,  or  chalk  bottom.  On  such  sur- 
faces it  is  not  likely  to  ferment  from  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  Pond-water,  when  thus  tainted, 
should  not  be  given  to  any  animal. 

“ All  that  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  men- 
tion, for  the  information  of  grooms,  in  regard 
to  the  ])ropertie8  of  water  beyond  that  of 
quenching  the  thirst  of  horses  is,  that  it  cools 
the  habit,  dilutes  the  blood  and  fluids  of  the 
body,  promotes  tl>e  natural  secretions,  and  as- 
sists digestion. 

“ Water  is  never  to  be  given  to  craving 
horses  in  training,  immediately  before  their 
food,  nor  immediately  after.  Horses  of  a deli- 
cate constitution,  which  feed  very  sparingly, 
may  be  allowed  to  drink  almost  at  any  time  they 
like.  Craving  horses  eat  a great  quantity  of 
food ; water  given  to  them  immediately  after, 
occasions  the  grain  to  swell,  and  this  produces 
a distension  of  the  stomach,  weakens  its 
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contracting  powers,  and  thereby  retards  the 
])rocess  of  digestion.  Nor  should  water  be  given 
them  immediately  before  or  after  their  work  ; 
it  is  never  done  by  good  training  grooms. 

“ If  the  day  is  wet,  and  the  groom  is  obliged 
to  water  his  horses  in  the  stables,  whether  in 
the  morning  or  the  evening,  the  water  should 
be  given  them  just  before  they  are  stripped  to 
be  dressed,  which  is  an  hour  before  they  feed  ; 
nor  are  they,  when  at  exercise,  to  be  watered 
on  the  heath  until  the  strongest  of  their  work 
is  got  into  them ; they  are  to  be  walked  for  an 
hour  or  more,  or  until  they  are  perfectly  cool, 
before  they  go  to  the  troughs  to  drink. 

“ The  water  on  the  premises  of  a racing,  or 
any  other  establishment,  is  mostly  well  or 
spring  water ; and,  whether  hard  or  soft,  it  is 
generally  made  use  of  for  the  horses,  unless  it 
is  observed  to  be  in  any  way  detrimental  to 
their  health,  which  declares  itself  by  their  be- 
coming chilly,  trembling,  or  perhaps  a little 
griped  after  taking  it.  To  ])revent  hard  water 
from  producing  these  bad  effects,  it  should  first 
be  put  into  the  troughs  in  the  yard,  with  some 
clay  and  chalk  to  soften  it,  and  during  the  day, 
the  lids  of  the  troughs  should  be  left  up, 
so  as  to  expose  the  water  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

“ When  the  horses  are  kept  in  the  stables 
from  other  causes  than  from  the  wetness  of  the 
d;iy,  whether  in  summer  or  in  winter,  such 
water  as  I have  made  mention  of,  should  never 
be  given  them  cold  from  the  pump  or  well.  It 
should  be  taken  from  the  troughs,  and  mixed 
w ith  hot  water,  and  given  to  them  chilled. 
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“ A common  wooden  bowl,  capable  of  con- 
taining about  two  quarts,  with  a handle  to  it, 
is  as  eonvenient  a vessel  as  any  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  water  out  of  the  boilers,  troughs, 
or  cisterns,  at  the  time  of  mixing  it  in  the 
buckets. 

“In  the  heat  of  summer,  if  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  or  kept  in  the  buckets  in 
the  stable  for  some  hours,  it  will  not,  of  course, 
require  to  be  so  much  chilled  as  in  winter. 

“ When  horses  are  out  at  walking  exercise  in 
winter,  it  is  certainly  preferable  (unless  the 
season  be  very  mild)  to  let  them  have  their 
water,  as  I have  just  observed,  with  the  chill 
off.  It  can  be  got  ready  by  the  boys  who  re- 
main in,  and  the  horses  may  be  walked  up  to 
the  stable  door  to  be  watered. 

“ Craving  horses,  and  light  delicate  ones, 
should  be  watered  often  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ; the  former  should  be  thus  watered,  with 
a view  to  bring  them  to  drink  more  moderately, 
and  the  latter,  wdth  a view,  if  possible,  to  in- 
duce them  to  drink  more  liberally.  Those  last 
mentioned,  as  they  are  at  all  times  clear  in 
their  wind,  may  have  some  oatmeal  or  bran 
mixed  in  their  water,  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  drink.  A craving  horse  eats  a great 
quantity  of  food ; he  therefore  requires  a larger 
quantity  of  water  to  assist  in  the  digestion  of 
it  j and  if  such  a horse  were  watered  only  twice 
in  the  course  of  a day,  he  would  (if  allowed 
to  do  so)  drink  an  immense  quantity  at  each 
time.  Another  reason  for  this  horse’s  drinking 
more  water  than  any  other  is, 'that  when  he  is 
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in  training,  he  is  mostly  in  strong  work,  and 
often  sweating ; and  from  these  causes  he  be- 
comes more  thirsty.  The  best  way  to  water 
such  a horse,  (in  the  early  part  of  his  condition, 
but  not  otherwise)  is,  to  give  it  to  him  often 
and  in  small  quantities,  which  is  the  most 
likely  to  bring  him  to  be  a more  moderate 
drinker.  If  he  stands  in  a box,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  leave  a bucket  of  water  with  him, 
(unless  immediately  before  or  after  either  sweat- 
ing or  running)  ; it  may  easily  be  judged  what 
quantity  he  has  taken,  and  if  it  is  observed 
that  he  has  emptied  the  bucket  but  a short 
time  before  he  goes  out  to  exercise,  it  is  only 
to  let  him  be  at  walking  exercise  for  a longer 
period  before  he  takes  his  gallop,  and  not  to 
let  his  gallop  be  quite  so  severe  ; but  this  ex- 
periment is  only  to  be  tried  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  condition. 

“The  light  delicate  horse  is,  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, the  very  reverse  of  the  craving  one  ; he 
eats  and  drinks  but  sparingly,  can  take  but 
little  work  in  training,  and  is  so  very  delicate 
that  he  seldom  or  ever  has  to  sweat ; and  from 
fifteen  to  five-and-twenty,  or  thirty  go-downs 
is  as  much  as  many  horses  of  this  description 
will  drink  during  the  whole  day. 

“ On  all  occasions,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  a horse  of  this  class  become 
alarmed.  If  at  any  time  he  gets  frightened  in 
his  exercise,  or  is  bullied,  by  the  boy  not  being 
sufiiciently  patient  with  him,  he  will  most 
likelv  not  drink  when  he  comes  to  the  trouffh, 
but  will  stand  with  his  head  uj),  staring  and 
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looking  wildly  about  him.  A horse  of  this  sort 
should  be  tried  with  some  w ater  as  soon  as  he 
goes  into  the  stable,  and  as  I have  before  ob- 
served, as  an  inducement  to  him  to  drink,  a 
little  oatmeal  or  bran  may  be  mixed  in  it.  If 
he  will  not  drink  it  on  its  being  offered,  the 
bucket  of  water  may  be  put  down  at  the  end  of 
the  stall,  and  when  the  horse  is  round,  having 
his  head  and  neck  dressed,  he  will  sometimes 
take  it  quietly  of  himself;  the  boy  should  al- 
low him  to  do  this  without  noticing  him,  for  if 
the  boy  stops  dressing  his  neck  or  fore  legs, 
the  horse  will  most  likely  stop  drinking,  which 
w ould  be  a pity,  for  if  these  delicate  horses  can 
be  brought  to  drink  but  moderately,  they  will 
many  of  them  feed  much  better  after  it,  which 
is  a matter  of  consideration. 

“ Race-horses,  like  many  others,  are  at  times 
affected  with  diabetes,  or  what  by  grooms  is 
more  commonly  called,  the  jawpiss.  This  dis- 
ease is  generally  brought  on  either  by  the 
change  of  food  or  water.  Horses  in  common 
use,  as  those  of  the  army,  when  fed  on  ship 
oats,  which  may  have  been  heated  by  lying  too 
long  in  the  vessel,  become  immediately  affected 
with  this  disease  in  a violent  degree.  There 
are  particular  herbs  in  the  hay  which  w ill  some- 
times produce  it,  as  will  also  hard  brackish 
water.  The  first  step  towards  a cure  is,  to  re- 
move the  cause  which  may  have  produced  the 
disease,  by  changing  either  the  food  or  the 
Avater  ; and  the  remedy  generally  had  recourse 
to,  is  that  of  mixing  lime  in  the  Avater,  by 
putting  it  cither  into  the  troughs  or  buckets. 
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The  quantity  of  lime  used,  should  be  such  as 
to  produce  rather  a nauseous  taste.  1 lie  water 
being  thus  impregnated  and  given  them  to 
drink,  generally  puts  a stop  to  the  disease. 
Horses,  so  affected,  are  rather  shy  in  drinking 
at  first ; but  the  complaint  being  attended  with 
some  degree  of  fever,  they  are  mostly  dry,  and 
although  the  water  is  unpleasant  to  their  taste, 
yet  to  gratify  their  thirst,  they  soon  come  to 
drink  it. 

“If  the  above  remedy  does  not  shortly  re- 
move the  disease,  it  would  be  advisable  in  the 
groom  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a good  practical 
veterinary  surgeon,  who  will  instantly  have 
recourse  to  such  other  treatment,  as  from  the 
symptoms  he  will  see  requisite  for  the  relief  of 
the  horse. 

“The  remarks  I have  here  offered,  relative 
to  water  and  the  watering  of  liorses,  are  the  re- 
sidt  of  the  observations  1 have  made  during  my 
jiracticc  in  the  stables  ; and  I have  at  all  times 
adhered  to  the  system  which  I have  laid  down, 
whenever  I have  had  horses  under  my  own 
care,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  I am 
aware  that  these  precautions  are  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  good,  careful,  and  experienced  training 
grooms ; but  as  I am  writing  for  the  informa- 
tion of  grooms  in  general,  they  are  such  as, 
I deem,  may  at  all  times  be  found  available  by 
many.” 

Even  the  quality  of  the  well  or  brook  water 
the  cattle  consume  might  often  be  considered 
by  the  farmer  with  more  attention  than  he 
some  times  deems  needful.  I am  alluding  here 
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to  the  mineral  and  saline  matters  whieh  these 
very  often  contain — matters  which,  in  the  case 
of  human  beings,  has  been  found  to  produce 
the  most  serious  effects.  In  a recent  Re})ort  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  her  Majesty 
, to  incpiirc  into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  they  remark,  when  speaking  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a good  supply  of  water  upon  the 
liealth  and  comforts  of  the  poor  [General  Report^ 

1842,  p.  77)— , 

“ The  queries  transmitted  to  the  medical 
officers  were  directed  to  ascertain  the  sufficiency 
of  the  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing, 
but  the  returns  frequently  advert  to  the  bad 
effect  of  inferior  supplies  iipon  the  health  of  the 
population ; and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  to 
what  filthy  water  custom  reconciles  the  people. 
Yet  water  containin”-  animal  matter,  which  is 
the  most  feared,  appears  to  be  less  frequently 
injurious  than  that  which  is  the  clearest,  namely, 
spring-water,  from  the  latter  being  oftener  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  substances ; but  there 
are  instances  of  ill  health  produced  by  both 
descriptions  of  water.  The  beneficial  effects 
derived  from  care  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
water  is  now  proved  in  the  navy,  where  fatal 
dysentery  formerly  prevailed  to  an  immense 
extent,  in  consequence  of  the  impure  and  putrid 
state  of  the  supplies  ; and  care  is  now  generally 
exercised  on  the  subject  by  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army.  In  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
for  example,  we  have  the  following  statement, 
which  is  still  more  important,  as  showing  the 
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extent  to  which  the  nature  of  the  water  inllu- 
ences  health : — 

“‘Dr.  M.  Barry  affirms  that  the  troops  were 
frequently  liable  to  dysentery,  while  they  occu- 
pied the  old  barracks  at  Cork  ; but  he  has 
heard  that  it  has  been  of  rare  occurrence  in 
the  new  ban’acks.  Several  years  ago,  when 
the  disease  raged  violently  in  the  old  barracks, 
(now  the  depot  for  convicts,)  the  care  of  the 
sick  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  regimental  sur- 
geon, entrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  surgeon, 
in  Cork.  At  the  period  in  question  the  troops 
w^ere  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Lee, 
Avhich,  in  passing  through  the  city,  is  rendered 
unfit  for  drinking,  by  the  influx  of  the  contents 
of  the  sewers  from  the  houses,  and  likewise  is 
brackish  from  the  tide,  which  ascends  into  their 
channels.  Mr.  Bell,  suspecting  that  the  water 
might  have  caused  the  dysentery,  upon  assuming 
the  care  of  the  sick,  had  a number  of  water 
carts  engaged  to  bring  water  for  the  troops 
from  a spring  called  the  Lady’s  Well,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  drink  the  water  from  the  river.  From  this 
simple,  but  judicious  arrangement,  the  dysentery 
very  shortly  disaj)peaix‘d  among  the  troops.’ — 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.  11.  Paper  by 
Ur.  Cheyne  “ On  Dysentery.” 

“ Parent  du  Chatelet,  the  most  industrious 
and  able  of  modern  investigators  into  questions 
of  public  health,  gives  the  following  instance, 
which  in  like  manner  demonstrates  tlie  amount 
of  disease  generated  solely  by  the  use  of  bad 
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water,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the 
specific  effects  produced  by  it : — 

“‘When  I visited  last  year  the  prisons  of 
Paris  with  my  friend  Villerme,  who  was  inte- 
rested in  prisons  generally,  I was  extremely 
surprised  at  the  proportion  of  sick  in  the  hos- 
j)ital  of  St.  Lazarus,  relatively  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  prisons.  The  prison,  uniting 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  health  as  regards 
its  position,  construction,  the  dress  and  food  of 
tlie  prisoners,  who  were  constantly  kept  at 
work,  how  explain  the  much  greater  proportion 
of  sick  to  what  we  remark  in  other  prisons  of  a 
bad  condition,  and  in  which  are  found  united 
all  the  apparent  causes  of  unhealthiness  ? — This 
1 must  confess,  has  baffled  all  calculation,  and 
has  driven  every  one  to  say  that  there  must  be 
a cause  for  the  peculiarity,  but  that  it  could  not 
be  discovered.  I do  not  despair  to  have  hit 
upon  that  cause,  and  I believe  it  is  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  nature  of  the  water  drunk  by  the 
prisoners.  Having  tasted  it  in  the  wooden  re- 
servoir behind  the  house,  which  was  in  bad 
order,  and  lull  ol  plants  of  the  genus  confervaj, 
I found  it  had  a detestable  and  truly  re])ulsive 
taste,  a circumstance  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  hitherto  remarked.  Might  not  the 
cause,  then,  be  detected  in  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  water  of  Belleville  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Gervais,  of  which  the  prisoners 
drink  exclusively  ? What  proves  it  is,  the 
striking  resemblance  which  exists  in  this  respect 
between  the  water  of  Belleville  and  that  in  the 
wells  of  the  entrance -court  of  the  hospital  of 
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the  Salpetriere,  which  both  contain  a very  great 
j)roportion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  other  pur- 
gative salts.  Now  the  venerable  Professor  Pinel 
and  his  pu])il  Schwilgue  have  remarked  lor 
more  than  20  years  the  influence  that  the  water 
of  the  wells  of  which  I speak  has  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  hospital  who  make 
use  of  it,  and  they  believe  that  certain  atfections 
connected  evidently  with  locality  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  any  other  cause,  and  pai'ticularly 
the  disposition  to  chronic  diarrhoea,  which  is  so 
often  observed*  in  this  hospital.  It  turns  out 
upon  examination  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
sick  who  fill  the  infirmary  of  the  prison  of  St. 
Lazarus  are  brought  there  for  illnesses  of  the 
same  identical  nature.  In  the  prison  they  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  water  of  the  Seine 
to  cook  vegetables  and  other  food,  an  evident 
proof  of  the  truth,  or  at  least  the  probability,  of 
all  I have  just  advanced.’  ” 

The  farmer  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  re- 
moval of  stagnant  ponds  and  wet  ditches  from 
the  neighbourhood,  not  only  of  the  yards  in 
which  his  cattle  are  confined,  but  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  own  dwelling.  It  is  an  observa- 
tion made  by  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in 
all  parts  of  our  land  that  typhus  fever  and  ne- 
glected drainage  arc  ever  found  together.  The 
evidenceof  many  of  these  was  obtained  duringthe 
examinations  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
on  which  they  founded  their  recently  published 
valuable  Re])ort  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Poor.  Thus,  Dr.  Parham,  when  speaking 
of  the  diseases  produced  by  the  neglect  of  the 
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drainage  of  the  town  of  Truro,  remarks,  [see 
Report,  p.  7)  “I  have  repeatedly  noticed  in  the 
country  that  the  appearance  of  fever  has  been 
connected  with  near  proximity  to  even  a small 
amount  of  decomposing  organic  matter.”  Mr. 
T.  H.  Smith,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Bromley 
Union,  {Report,  14), ‘‘A  total  absence 
of  all  provision  for  etiectual  drainage  around 
cottages  is  the  most  prominent  source  of  ma- 
laria.” Of  the  good  effects  of  improved  drain- 
age banishing  intermittent  fevers  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  spread  through  the  same  report ; 
for  instance,  Mr.  Crowfoot,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
of  Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  shows  [Report,  p.  29) 
that  the  annual  deaths  in  that  town  before  it 
was  drained  was  1 in  6/,  but  that  since  it  has 
been  drained  the  annual  mortality  is  only  1 in 
71.  And  again,  in  the  case  of  Portsmouth,  the 
Report  (p. 37)  says — “The  town  of  Portsmouth 
is  built  upon  a low  portion  of  the  Island  of 
Portsea ; it  was  formerly  subject  to  intermittent 
fever,  but  since  the  town  was  paved,  in  17^9, 
it  Avas  noticed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  that  this 
disorder  no  longer  prevailed,  whilst  Kilsea,  and 
the  other  part  of  the  island,  retained  the  aguish 
disposition  until  1793,  when  a drainage  Avas 
made,  Avhich  subdued  its  force.” 

AVhen  speaking  of  the  sanitary  effect  of  land 
drainage,  the  Report  continues  (p.  80) — “ In 
considering  the  circumstances  external  to  the 
residence  AA'hich  effect  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  population,  the  importance  of  a general 
land  drainage  is  developed  by  the  inquiries  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  prevalent  diseases  to  be  of 
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a magnitude,  of  which  no  conception  had  been 
formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  investiga- 
tion ; its  im})ortance  is  manifested  by  the  severe 
consequences  of  its  neglect  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  by  its  advantages  in  the  in- 
creasing salubrity  and  productiveness  whenever 
the  drainage  has  been  skilful  and  etfectual.” 
In  support  of  these  assertions,  a mass  of  evi- 
dence is  appended  to  the  Report,  all  showing 
the  good  etiects  of  improved  drainage  upon  the 
general  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  ministers  of  the  parishes  in 
some  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  island  are 
continually  noticeing  in  their  letters  to  the  Com- 
missioners (although  they  do  so  incidentally) 
the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between 
the  increased  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  and  the  improvement  of  its  drainage. 
Let  our  readers,  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
refer  to  page  S3  of  the  Report,  where  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Rogart,  says  of  it  “ healthy 
and  a good  deal  of  draining;”  of  Alness,  ^‘cli- 
mate improved  by  draining  of  Dcckford, 
“healthy,  and  people  long-lived,  much  drain- 
ing Fordown,  “ so  much  draining  that  now 
no  swamps  ; formerly  agues  common,  now  quite 
unknown  of  Abernyte,  “ since  the  land  was 
drained,  scrofula  rare,  and  ague  unknown.” 
And  the  improved  health  derived  from  the  re- 
moval of  stagnant  waters,  evidently  extends 
even  to  animals — the  live  stock  of  drained  lands 
it  has  been  proved  are  subject  to  fewer  epide- 
mics. 

Many  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep  arise  from 
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exposure  in  damp  wet  places.  “ Who,”  says 
Professor  Youatt,  “ could  doubt  that  the  same 
causes  which  produce  rheumatism  in  the  human 
being  will  produce  it  also  in  the  quadruped ; 
thus  we  find  rheumatism  in  cattle  chiefly  pre- 
valent in  a cold  marshy  country  ; on  some  por- 
tions of  a farm  nothing  seems  to  ail  the  cattle,  on 
others,  lower,  moister,  or  more  exposed,  the 
cattle  crawl  about,  stiffly,  and  in  pain.” — On 
Cattle,  p.  5G2. 

‘^At  Sydney,”  says  Mr.  Spooner  {On  Sheep, 
p.  421)  “ many  sheep  die  from  the  astringency 
of  the  water  produced  by  decayed  leaves  ; the 
water  holes  are  usually  surrounded  by  trees, 
which,  during  a continued  drought,  shed  their 
leaves  into  the  water.  AVhile  any  large  body 
of  water  remains  in  the  holes,  the  effects  arising 
from  the  infusion  will  not  be  perceptible  on  the 
animal,  but  when,  during  the  excessive  heats 
of  summer,  the  quantity  becomes  reduced,  its 
powerful  astringent  effects  will  be  discovered 
in  the  disease,  and  consequent  death  of  manv 
of  the  flock.  The  only  chance  which  suggests 
itself  to  save  a flock  thus  attacked,  is  instant 
removal  to  a situation,  where  water  may  be  ob- 
tained without  containing  that  strong  princij)le 
of  tannier,  which  all  our  trees  possess  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.” 

In  most  situations,  rain-water,  if  judiciously 
collected  and  jireserved,  affords  a copious  supply 
of  water.  It  is  a source,  however,  much  too  sel- 
dom regarded,  and  still  more  rarely  rendered 
available  by  a sufficient  supply  of  collecting 
gutters  and  capacious  reservoirs. 
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“ The  annual  average  depth  of  rain  in  Eng- 
land is  about  two  feet.  In  1840,  for  instance, 
the  dei)th  at  Aberdeen  was  24,627  inches ; at 
Empingham,  18,58;  Epping,  20,76/;  Falmouth, 
31,511;  Gosport,  25,525  ; Greenwich,  18,24; 
York,  24,72  inches.  That  is,  perhaps,  not  much 
below  the  average  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Some  portions  of  western  Europe,  however,  are 
exceedingly  wet,  1 23  inches  have  been  noted  to 
fall  at  Coimbra  in  Portugal  in  a year.  The  fall  of 
rain  is  still  greater  in  the  West  Indies.  At  St. 
Domingo  120  inches;  at  Cayenne,  116  inches; 
at  Maranham,  277  inches.  So  that  even  under 
the  Equator,  a sufficient  supply  of  rain-water 
can  be  obtained  for  the  service  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  August  the  least  rain  falls.  The 
following  table  shows  the  mean  of  each  montlds 
depth  of  rain,  at  King’s  Langley,  in  the  eight 
years  from  1836  to  1843,  inclusive.  (Oue-tenth 
of  an  inch  of  rain  in  depth  amounts  to  10,128 


tons  per  acre.) 

Kain. 

Inches. 

Filt. 

Inches. 

Kvap. 

Inches. 

January 

1-847 

1-307 

0-540 

February, 

1-971 

1-547 

0-424 

March, 

1-017 

1-077 

0-540 

April,  

1-450 

0-300 

1-150 

May, 

1-850 

0-108 

1-748 

June,  

2 213 

0-039 

2-174 

July, 

2-287 

0-042 

2-245 

August,  

September, 

2-427 

0-030 

2391 

2-039 

0-309 

2-270 

October,  

2-823 

1-400 

1-423 

November,  

3-837 

3-258 

0 579 

December 

1-041 

1-805 

0-104 

Mean, 

120-014 

11-294 

15-320 
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The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  rain- 
water which  fell  upon  each  acre  of  ground  in 
Hertfordshire  during  eight  years,  with  the  j)or- 
tions  of  that  average  depth  which  evaporated 
and  filtered  fi-om  the  soil.— Jowr.  R.  A.  S.,  v. 
5,  p.  151 ’ 


Years. 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 


Mean, 


Ilain. 

Indies. 

Tons 
per  acre. 

Filtration 
per  cent. 

Evaporat 
per  cent. 

31-0 

3,139 

56-9 

43-1 

21-10 

2,137 

3-29 

67-1 

23-13 

2,342 

37-0 

63-0 

31-28 

3,]  68 

47-6 

52-4 

21-44 

2,171 

38-2 

61-8 

32-10 

3,251 

44-2 

55-8 

26  43 

2,676 

44-4 

55-6 

26-47 

2,680 

360 

64  0 

26-61  1 

2,695 

42-4 

57-6 

To  preser\^e  rain  water,  it  is  chiefly  necessary 
to  have  capacious  tanks,  and  these  may  be 
readily  kept  supplied  at  all  periods  of  the  year. 
A tank,  t^velve  feet  by  seven  feet,  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  supply,  with  water,  a large 
family  and  six  horses ; this  M\as  surrounded  by 
only  four  and  a half  inch  brick  work,  resting 
solid  against  the  sides,  in  consequence  of  being, 
like  a decanter,  smaller  at  the  bottom  than 
higher  up,  and  the  dome  is  constructed  on  the 
j)lan,  by  jirojecting  horizontally  each 
row  of  materials  one  third  of  their  length  be- 
yond those  below,  by  filling  up  the  back  with 
earth  as  it  proceeded,  to  balance  the  weight  of 
this  projecting  masonry. 

At  the  East  Bourn  workhouse  for  fourteen 
parishes,  a tank  has  been  made  twenty-three 
feet  deej),  by  eleven  wide,  of  the  roughest  ma- 
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terials,  being  only  flint  stones,  and  though  they 
require  more  mortar  than  if  they  had  been  re- 
gularly shaped,  only  ninety  bushels  of  lime 
\vere  allowed,  including  two  coats  of  plaster, 
and  the  workmanship  is  executed  like  field 
walls,  at  10s.  per  100  square  feet ; the  only  es- 
sential being  that  no  clay  be  used  (which 
worms  in  time  bore  through,)  and  that  the  lime 
or  Parker’s  cement  be  good. 

The  following  table  will  be  serviceable  to  the 
farmer  as  showing  the  number  of  gallons  con- 
tained in  circular  tanks  of  various  sizes : — Ag. 
Gaz.,  vol.  i.,  p.  124. 


When  tlie  deptli  is 


Diameter. 

3 ft.  1 4 ft. 

5 ft. 

6 ft. 

7 ft. 

8 ft. 

9 ft. 

10  ft. 

-J  feet, 

23-ll  312 

390 

S 

3f)3;  -IS-I 

605 

6 

5251  700 

875 

1050 

7 

7201  9G0 

1200 

1440 

1680 

8 

l>33|l24-4 

1555 

1866  2177  2488 

0 

118511480 

1975 

2370  2765  2960 

3555 

10  

1464!1052 

2440 

2928  3416  3904 

4.392 

48^0 

11  

1776)2368 

2960 

3552  4144  4736 

5326 

5920 

12 

2112|2816 

3520 

4224  4928  5632 

6336 

7040 

A current  of  air  is  said  to  promote  the  purity 
of  water  in  tanks,  which  is  easily  effected  by 
the  earthern  Ware  or  other  ])ipe  which  conveys 
the  water  from  the  roof,  being  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  an  opening  lefl  for  the 
s.ur])lus  water  to  run  away ; and  where  the  pre- 
vailing winds  do  not  blow  soot  and  leaves  on 
the  house,  the  water  remains  good,  even  for 
drinking,  without  clearing  out  the  rubbish  more 
than  once  a year ; but  in  some  cases  filtering 
by  ascension  may  be  found  useful,  and  eftcctcd 
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by  the  water  being  delivered  by  the  pipe  at  the 
bottom  of  a cask  or  other  vessel,  from  which  it 
cannot  escape  till  it  has  risen  through  the  holes 
in  a board  covered  with  pebbles,  sand,  or  pow- 
dered charcoal. 

In  the  application  of  water  to  grass,  as  in 
water  meadows,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  by 
the  farmer,  that  the  nutritive  properties  of  the 
herbage  is  reduced.  The  difference,  however, 
is  noAo  great  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
late  Mr.  George  Sinclair  determined  this  expe- 
rimentally, and  he  is  no  mean  authority,  with 
regard  to  all  that  relates  to  the  grasses.  He 
obtained  fi'om  the  rye-grass  [Loliurn  perenne,) 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  taken  from  a water- 
meadow  that,  had  been  fed  off  with  sheep  till 
the  end  of  April,  of  nutritive  matter,  72  grains  ; 
and  from  the  same  weight  of  this  grass,  taken 
from  a rich  old  pasture,  which  had  been  shut 
up  for  hay  about  the  same  time,  92  grains. 
From  the  same  grass  from  the  meadow,  that 
had  not  been  depastured  in  the  spring,  100 
grains , and  from  the  same  grass,  from  tlie  pas- 
ture which  had  not  been  fed  off,  120  grains. 
All  the  grasses,  in  fact,  when  their  growth  is 
forced  by  the  application  of  either  liquid  or 
solid  manures,  are  found  to  contain  nutritive 
matter  in  diminished  quantities.  This,  too, 
was  determined  by  Mr.  Sinclair.  From  four 
ounces  of  a very  rankly  luxuriant  patch  of  rye- 
grass, on  which  a large  portion  of  cow-dung 
had  been  deposited,  he  obtained  of  nutritive 
matter,  72  grains;  from  the  same  quantity  of 
the  same  gi'ass,  growing  on  the  soil  which  sur- 
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rounded  this  luxuriant  patch,  he  obtained  122 
grains.  And  in  a second  trial,  the  same  species 
of  grass,  on  a soil  entirely  destitute  of  manure, 
afforded  of  nutritive  matter,  95  grains.  On  the 
same  soil,  excessively  manured,  the  grass  af- 
forded only  50  grains.  In  these  experiments, 
the  plants  were  of  the  same  age,  and  were  exa- 
mined at  the  same  stage  of  their  growth. — 
Hortus  Gram.  384. 

WAX — Is  composed  of  per  cent. 

Oxygen  . . 5 54  parts. 

Hydrogen  . , 12-67 

Carbon  . . 81*78 

WEATHER.  As  I have  remarked  in  the 
Farmers^  Encydojicedia, — “To  the  farmer,  a 
careful  study  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  infe- 
rences to  be  drawn  from  precedent,  and  from 
natural  .and  artificial  dat<a,  come  fraught  with 
numerous  and  important  considerations.  Like 
the  angler,  the  husbandman  must  observe  the 
wind,  sun,  and  clouds  by  day,  the  moon,  stars, 
and  wanes  of  the  air  by  night.  Few  are  so  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  weather, 
tor  the  commonest  routine  operations  of  the 
faim,  as  the  agi'iculturist.  And  how  soon  may 
his  fairest  crops  be  blighted  by  adverse  and  un- 
favour.able  seasons,  or  by  the  baneful  effects  of 
scorching  and  arid  winds,  of  severe  frosts,  of 
heavy  rains.  Some  winds  come  fraught  with 
disease  and  death  ; murrain,  ni.alaria,  and  epi- 
demics, in  hot  dry  seasons,  commit  fearful  ra- 
v.ages  among  his  live  stock ; and  these  are  fre- 
fjuently  to  be  attributed  to  some  mvstorious  at- 
mospheric agency : other  winds  bring  swarms 
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of  noxious  insects  and  predatory  birds  to  our 
shores ; this  accords  with  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  who  were  careful  observers  of  the  wea- 
ther and  its  results  upon  vegetation.  Pliny  con- 
sidered that  the  mildew  always  occurred  at  the 
new  or  full  moon,  and  during  the  absence  of 
the  sun.  The  farmers  of  the  present  day  fancy 
that  the  rnists  which  frequently  prevail  during 
mid-day,  in  the  hottest  periods  of  summer,  are 
the  cause  of  mildew'.  Duhamel  believed  that 
mildew  was  brought  on  by  mild  hazy  or  gloomy 
weather,  being  succeeded  by  a hot  sun,  when 
the  wheat  crops  will  become  mildewed  in  a few 
days.  He  always  observed  wet  springs  very 
inducive  of  this  disease ; but  it  rarely  occurs  in 
clear,  dry,  hot  years.  Heavy  showers  after  a 
hot  sun,  and  chilly  wet  seasons,  or  a succession 
of  cold  rains  while  the  grain  is  forming,  is  very 
conducive  to  mildew'  ; and,  although  the  re- 
searches of  science  have  proved  that  the  disease 
is  the  result  of  a parasitical  fungus,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moist  and  unwhole- 
some state  of  the  atmosphere  has  considerable 
effect  in  extending  its  ravages.  Blight  often 
occurs  in  spring,  wdien  the  bleak  keen  frosty 
winds  nip  and  destroy  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
plant,  by  stopping  the  current  of  juices.  Blight 
from  sultry  and  pestilential  vapour  occurs  in 
summer,  w hen  the  grain  has  nearly  attained  its 
full  growth.  ^ Such  was  the  blight  that  used  to 
ravage  the  vineyards  of  ancient  Italy,  and  which 
frequently  damages  extensively  the  hop-planta- 
tions and  wheat  crops  of  Britain.  The  Romans 
observed  that  it  generally  happened  after  short 
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but  heavy  showers  oeeurriiig  about  noon,  and 
followed  by  clear  sunshine,  at  the  season  when 
the  grapes  were  ri])ening,  and  that  the  middle 
of  the  vineyard  suffered  the  most.  This  agrees 
])retty  nearly  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
blight  traverses  the  hop  districts  in  the  present 
day.^’ 

Too  little  attention  is  commonly  paid  to  the 
sheltering  of  animals  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather,  either  when  in  confined  yards,  or  in 
the  field,  especially  in  cold  bleak  exposed  situa- 
tions, and  yet,  as  Mr.  Bain  remarks  {Journal  of 
Agriculture,  1843,  p.  1/3),  there  is  hardly  a 
spot  in  Scotland,  nor  of  course  in  England,  or 
in  Ireland,  that  might  not  be  rendered  of  a 
kindly  temperament  by  shelter.  It  is  not  ab- 
solute height  that  renders  our  plains  and  moun- 
tains cold,  it  is  merely  relative  height,  that  being 
the  highest  and  unsheltered  by  any  thing 
higher,  the  air  passes  over  them  unchecked  and 
unmitigated,  and  acquiring  strength  as  it  goes, 
becomes  at  last  scourging  and  destructive.  U pon 
a surface  so  swe]it  the  sun  can  take  no  effect, 
nor  can  the  earth  impart  any  warmth,  the  in- 
fluence of  both  is  overborne  by  cold,  and  scourg- 
ing winds.  But  where  the  gale  is  checked,  and 
the  air  over  any  partievdar  sj>ot  is  rendered 
trancpiil,  it  soon  becomes  warm,  either  from  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  latent  warmth  of 
the  earth.  The  enclosed  space,  though  on  the 
highest  hill,  becomes  in  effect  a valley,  for  it  is 
surrounded  by  higher  objects. 

To  protect  sheep  from  the  effects  of  wet,  in 
addition  to  sheltering,  various  other  modes  liave 
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been  adopted ; the  process  of  bratting,  or  cloak- 
ing, the  sheep  appears  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful for  this  purpose.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  M^Turk  {Tram.  High.  Soc.,  July,  1843) — 

Cloth  very  well  suited  for  the  purpose  may 
be  made  from  the  refuse  wool  of  carpet  manu- 
factories, equally  thick  and  warm  as  a blanket, 
and  this  can  be  got  for  6d.  per  yard.  If  cloth, 
such  as  sacks  are  made  of,  be  employed  it  may 
be  had  for  4d.  per  yard.  When  intended  for 
bratting  hogs,  it  should  be  three  quarters  w’ide, 
and  two  feet  of  such  cloth  will  be  sufficient  for 
covering  one  hog.  When  intended  for  old 
sheep  of  the  best  description,  the  brats  may  be 
made  larger  by  applying  the  cloth  the  long  way, 
and  we  have  then  twenty-seven  inches  of  width, 
to  cover  the  back  and  side,  instead  of  twenty- 
four,  and  it  can  be  cut  off  as  long  as  the  largest 
sheep  will  require.  The  brat  should  always 
come  as  far  down  the  sides  as  to  cover  the 
widest  part  of  the  ribs,  and  all  the  back,  from 
the  tail  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  best  plan 
is  to  select  a sheep  from  the  flock,  of  an  average 
size,  and  measure  the  quantity  of  cloth  required 
for  it. 

“ When  the  cloth  has  been  applied  to  the 
animal,  and  its  ])roper  dimensions  ascertained, 
the  parts  should  then  be  marked  to  which  the 
different  straps  and  strings  are  to  be  sewed  to 
hold  it  in  its  proper  place.  A strap  must  then 
be  fixed  to  one  of  the  front  corners,  in  a dia- 
gonal direction,  so  as  to  pass  beneath  the 
throat,  and  sewed  to  the  other  corner  after 
it  is  put  on,  in  the  same  w'ay  as  the  other 
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straps  which  are  intended  to  pass  througli  be- 
neath the  legs  ; these  must  be  sewed  only  at 
the  one  end,  till  the  covering  be  put  upon  the 
sheep,  and  then  the  other  end  can  be  sewed  so 
as  to  make  the  brat  fit.  These  straps  should 
be  of  some  soft  material,  that  they  may  not 
chase  or  injure  the  skin  when  the  sheep  is  in 
motion.  If,  when  made,  the  brats  are  dipped 
in  coal  tar,  it  will  enable  them  the  better  to  re- 
sist the  wet,  and  prevent  them  rotting.  If 
taken  eare  of,  they  will  answer  the  end  for  five 
seasons.  They  ought  to  be  made  early  in 
summer,  in  order  that  the  tar  may  be  dried  be- 
fore the  time  of  using  them  arrives  in  November. 
They  ought  not  to  remain  on  the  sheep  any 
longer  than  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
condition  of  the  flock  at  the  time.  We  recom- 
mend that  considerable  care  should  be  bestowed 
in  attaching  the  strings  to  the  proper  places  in 
the  one  first  made,  so  that  it  may  fit  well,  as  it 
is  to  serve  as  a ])attern  to  make  the  others  by. 
A person  who  is  aeeustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
needle  can  make  one  in  five  minutes,  and  it 
may  be  put  on  in  less  than  other  five. 

A brat  of  woollen  cloth  with  the  string  will 
not  cost  more  than  5d. ; and  one  of  the  flaxen 
ones  about  3 id.;  but  the  former  will  last  longer 
and  answer  the  end  better.  In  order  to  ])revent 
them  being  stolen,  and  to  enable  the  shepherd 
to  distinguish  the  flock  under  his  charge,  they 
should  be  all  marked  with  the  buisting  iron 
dipped  in  white  ])aint.  Some  days  before  the 
brats  are  put  on  for  the  winter,  the  sheej)  must 
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be  poured  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  bath- 
ing mixtures  to  destroy  vermin.  Some  days 
after  this  process,  when  the  wool  has  regained 
its  usual  appearance,  the  brat  should  be  put 
on.” 

The  process  of  salving,  is  extensively  followed 
in  many  districts.  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  remarks 
of  this  process,  [Trans.  High.  Soc.,  July,  1843, 
p.  50.) : — 

“ The  application  of  cocoa  and  gallipoli  oils, 
in  particular,  is  objectionable,  as,  in  consequence 
of  their  easy  liquefaction  by  the  heat  of  the 
animal’s  body,  they  soon  find  their  way  from  the 
roots  to  the  top  of  the  wool,  where  they  form, 
along  with  the  turpentine  with  which  they  may 
have  been  mixed,  a hard -crusted  substance, 
highly  injurious  to  the  fleece.  As  a remedy  to 
these  and  many  other  evils  incident  to  the  pre- 
vailing modes  of  salving  sheep,  Mr.  Ballantyne 
of  Holylee,  a zealous  labourer  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fleece,  has,  for  the  last  two  years, 
salved  his  flocks,  which  amount  to  upwards  of 
163  scores,  with  the  following  composition  : — 

30  lbs  of  butter 5d.. . J60  12  6 

14  ..  rough  turpentine,  l^d...  0 19 

3 ..  black  soap,  4d...  0 10 

2 ..  soda  ash,  Id...  0 0 2 

5 bottles  refined  spirit  of  tar,  ....7d...  0 2 11 

i:0  18  4 

To  this  21  pints  of  water  are  added,  to  assist  in 
the  equal  spreading  of  the  mixture.  The  above 
composition  is  found  sufficient  to  salve  100 
sheep,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  2:id.  a-head.  It 
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requires  to  be  applied  to  the  fleece  at  a tempe- 
rature a little  above  blood-heat.” 

Of  the  advantages  of  sheltering  sheep  from 
the  ill  effects  of  bad  weather,  many  ])ractical 
farmers  have  borne  ample  testimony.  “ 1 have 
found,”  says  Mr.  J.  Purves,  of  Thurdisloff,  in 
Caithness,  after  several  years’  experience,  that 
the  best  mode  of  wintering  half-bred  or  Leices- 
ter hogs  and  lambing  ewes  on  smooth  ground, 
where  the  climate  is  indifferent,  is  to  have 
sheds  with  large  yards  attached  to  them.  In 
Highland  districts,  where  food  and  shelter  in 
winter  are  difficult  to  be  obtained,  the  only  re- 
medy is  plantations,  stalls,  and  the  sowing  of 
whin  and  broom  hedges.  The  best  form  of 
stall  I know  is  a circular  wall  of  stone  and  turf, 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  having  a ])rojecting  wall 
forty  feet  in  length,  to  the  north,  east,  and 
w'est,  of  six  feet  in  height,  made  three  feet  of 
stones,  and  three  feet  of  turf.  A plan  of  sowing 
a whin  hedge,  which  answers  veiy  well,  is  to 
raise  a mound  of  earth,  with  a ditch  on  each 
side,  upon  the  top  of  whieh  whin  or  broom  seed 
is  sown,  and  a dead  hedge  formed  of  brush 
wood.  The  dead  hedge  forms  an  immediate 
fence  of  itself,  and  it  will  fence  the  young  whin 
])lants  till  they  become  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  the  teeth  of  the  sheep.” — Trans.  High. 
Soc.,  January,  1845,  p.  401. 

The  weather  has  upon  no  animal  a more  re- 
markable effect  than  upon  ])igs.  They  suffer 
severely  from  cold,  and  as  chilliness  is  japidly 
produced  by  exposure  to  the  wind,  so  pigs  arc 
rendered  ])cculiarly  uncomfortable  by  strong 
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currents  of  air.  They  delight,  on  the  contra^, 
in  warm  sheltered  situations,  and  always  thrive 
best  in  styes  and  other  situations  having  a 
southern  aspect. 

When  speaking  of  cattle  Professor  Youatt 
remarks,  p.  377—“  Many  a sad  cough  is  caught 
in  the  straw  yard,  and  particularly  by  young 
cattle  ; the  food  is  scanty  there,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  afford  proper  nourishment,  or  to  keep 
up  the  proper  warmth  ; and  the  more  forward 
drive  the  others  about,  and  permit  them  to  ob- 
tain only  a small  portion  of  their  proper  share 
of  the  provender,  and  then  the  depressing  effects 
of  cold,  and  wet,  and  hunger,  so  debilitate  these 
poor  beasts,  that  they  are  seldom  without  ca- 
tarrh, and  that  catarrh  too  frequently  runs  on 
to  a more  serious  disease.^’ 

The  horse  suffers  too  considerably  by  expo- 
sure to  bad  weather ; a native  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth,  he  is  too  often  exposed  in 
our  varying  climate  to  almost  every  description 
of  weather.  Is  suffered  to  stand',  in  exposed 
yards  and  shelterless  fields,  amid  all  the  storms 
and  snows  of  winter,  and  yet  how  easily,  in 
most  situations,  are  these  sources  of  disease 
avoided  ? The  ill  effect  of  cold  upon  all  ani- 
mals I have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  the 


article  Food.  , r xi.  r 

And  it  is  not  only  the  live  stock  of  the  far- 
mer which  are  materially  influenced  in  their  apt- 
ness to  fatten,  and  in  their  health,  by  the  wea- 
ther, but  it  is  by  the  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  that  the  suceess  of  his  erops 
mainly  depends — their  progress  towards  ma- 
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ttirity,  their  freedom  from  disease.  The  state  of 
the  atmosphere  is,  Ave  all  know,  materially  in- 
fluenced, among  other  things,  by  the  soil,  its  in- 
clination, its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  by  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed.  This  has 
been  so  graphically  given  by  two  excellent  French 
authors,  that  1 shall  readily  give  their  descrip- 
tion a place  in  these  pages,  more  especially  as 
the  effect  of  various  degrees  of  temperature  upon 
vegetable  life  will  still  further  demonstrate  to 
the  farmer  how  powerful  an  influence  the  Avea- 
ther  exerts  upon  the  health  and  the  j)rosperity 
of  the  organized  beings  Avith  Avhich  he  is  sur- 
rounded— 

“^Multitudes  of  different  species  of  plants,^ 
says  M.  Mirbel,  ^are  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  each  having  its  peculiar  Avants,  and, 
if  AA-e  may  be  alloAved  the  term,  its  separate 
habits  and  instinct.’  Some  species  belong  to 
the  mountains,  others  to  the  vallies,  and  others 
to  the  plains  j some  affect  a clayey  soil,  some  a 
chalky  one,  others  one  of  a quartzose  nature, 
Avhile  many  aa  ill  thrive  in  no  place  but  Avhere 
the  soil  is  impregnated  Avith  common  salt, 
^heie  aic  some  that  confine  themselves  en- 
tirely to  Avater,  dividing  themselves  again  into 
those  of  the  marsh,  the  lake,  the  river,  and  the 
ocean.  Some  require  the  hottest  climates, 
others  delight  in  mild  and  temperate  ones, 
others  thrive  nowhere  but  in  the  midst  of  ice 
and  frost.  A large  portion  must  have  a con- 
stantly humid  atmosphere  j several  do  very 
AAcll  in  a dry  air  ; but  the  major  part  are 
equally  averse  to  the  extremes  of  botli  dryness 
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and  moisture.  There  are  those  which  flourish 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a strong  light, 
while  others  prefer  the  weaker  action  of  that 
element.  The  result  of  this  variety  of  wants  is, 
that  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is 
occupied  by  vegetation.  Excess  of  heat,  cold, 
or  drought,  or  a total  privation  of  air  or  light, 
are  the  only  bars  to  vegetation;  and  yet  we  find 
some  agamous  species  growing  in  caverns  where 
the  light  has  never  gained  admission.^ 

“In  proportion  as  the  natural  temperature  of 
a country  decreases,  as  we  advance  towards  the 
Pole  for  instance,  w'e  are  sensible  of  the  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation.  The  species 
which  require  a mild  and  temperate  climate  are 
supplanted  by  others  which  delight  in  cold. 
The  forests  fill  Avith  pines,  firs,  and  birches,  the 
natural  decorations  of  a northern  land.  The 
birch,  of  all  trees,  is  the  one  that  bears  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate  the  longest ; but  the  nearer 
it  approaches  the  Pole  the  smaller  it  grows,  its 
trunk  dwindles  and  becomes  stunted,  and  the 
branches  knotty,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  grow  at 
all  towards  the  seventieth  degree  of  latitude,  the 
point  where  man  gives  up  the  cultivation  of 
corn.  Further  on,  shrubs,  bushes,  and  herba- 
ceous plants  only  are  to  be  met  with.  Wild 
thyme.  Daphnes,  creej)ing  willows,  and  bram- 
bles cover  the  face  of  the  rocks.  It  is  in  these 
cold  regions  that  the  berries  of  the  Ru/ms  arc- 
ticus  acquire  their  delicious  flavour  and  perfume. 
Shrubs  disappear  in  their  turn.  They  are  suc- 
ceeded by  low  herbs,  furnished  with  leaves  at 
the  root,  from  the  midst  of  Avhich  rises  a short 
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stalk  surmounted  by  small  flowers : such  are 
the  saxifrages,  the  primroses,  the  Androsaces, 
Aretias,  &c.  If  we  go  further,  a naked  land, 
sterile  soil,  rocks,  and  eternal  snows  are  all  we 
find.  The  last  vestiges  of  vegetation  are  some 
pulverulent  Byssi,  and  some  crustaceous  lichens, 
which  cover  the  rocks  in  motley  patches. 

“ The  principal  causes  which  induce  this 
progression  of  changes  are  three ; — 1.  The  ex- 
cess of  duration  in  the  winter,  a consequence  of 
the  obliquity  and  disappearance  of  the  solar 
rays.  2.  The  dryness  of  the  air,  a consequence 
of  the  decrease  of  heat.  3.  The  prolonged  ac- 
tion of  the  light,  which  illumines  the  horizon 
through  the  whole  period  of  vegetation. 

“ Vegetation,  in  ascending  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  undergoes  modifications  analogous  to 
those  which  attend  its  progress  from  the  line  to 
either  Pole.  With  this  distinction,  that  in  the 
last  case  the  phenomena  succeed  by  almost  im- 
perceptible gradations,  while  they  crowd  upon 
and  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  on  the 
ascent  of  mountains.  The  height  of  4000  or 
5000  yards  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe 
produces  changes  as  distinct  as  the  2000 
leagues  or  more  which  lie  between  the  equator 
and  the  polar  regions.  The  three  causes  of 
the  influence  of  which  I have  just  spoken  all 
re-appear  within  this  space ; viz.  a diminution 
of  heat,  dryness  of  the  air,  and  protracted  dura- 
tion of  light.  The  higher  we  ascend,  the  shal- 
lower the  upper  stratum  of  air  becomes  : thence 
the  excessive  cold  at  great  heights.  The  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  which,  at  the  level  of  the 
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sea,  supports  a column  of  mercury  equal  to 
twenty-eight  inches,  duninishes  as  we  ascend ; 
so  that  at  considerable  elevations  it  will -only 
support  a column  of  a considerably  less  weight,  a 
power  which  gradually  diminishes  as  we  ascend. 

A consequence  of  this  fact  is,  that  the  vaporisa- 
tion of  fluids  (the  evaporation  of  all  fluids  is  in- 
creased by  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  they  are  placed,)  takes  place 
on  high  mountains  at  a very  low  degree  of 
heat. 

“ This  progressive  varying  course  of  vegeta- 
tion on  mountains  had  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  Tournefort.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat 
he  had  observed  the  plants  which  grow  in  Ar- 
menia ; a little  higher,  those  of  Italy  and  France; 
above,  those  of  Sweden  ; and  upon  the  summits, 
those  of  Lapland.  Observations  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  subsequently  made  on  Mount 
Caucasus,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  moun- 
tains of  the  old  continent  ; and  in  Britain, 
whose  hills,  however,  can  rarely  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  mountains.  Linnaeus,  in  his  '• 
own  way,  had  summed  up  these  observations  in 
an  axiom.  ^ The  different  kinds  of  plants,  says 
he,  ‘ show  by  their  stations  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  earth.’ 

“ The  common  heath  {Erica  vulgaris^  says 
M.  De  Candolle,  which  covers  the  sandy  plains 
that  lie  along  the  coast  of  Western  France, 
grows  to  the  very  summit  of  Mount  Calm,  at 
nearly  3000  yards  of  elevation.  The  cross-leaved 
heath  {Erica  tetralix)  is  another  instance;  it 
grows  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  2400  jards  of 
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elevation.  The  sea-gill iflower  (Statice  Armeria) 
is  found  in  Holland,  in  spots  which  lie  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  Alps  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2500  yards.  Statice  Plantaginea  grows 
on  the  beach  of  Olonne,  and  at  2000  yards  of 
elevation  on  Mount  Viso.  The  coltsfoot  and 
the  birdsfoot  trefoil  both  grow  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  all  over  France,  and  are  met  with  again 
above  Mount  Jovet,  at  the  height  of  about 
2400  yards. 

“ Mat  grass  {Nardus  stricta)  grow’s  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  it  also  forms  the  highest 
situated  swards  that  are  found  in  the  Cevennes, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass  {Anthoxanihum  adoratum^)  and  the 
limothy  grass  (0.  pratetise,)  which  grow  every 
where  in  England  and  France  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  ascend  to  the  elevation  of  2000  yards. 
The  common  Juniper  (/.  communis)  attains  an 
elevation  of  3000  yards ; the  marsh  lousewort 
does  the  same;  the  scorpion  grass,  3500  yards; 
and  the  daisy  ( Beilis  perennis, ) the  ox-eye 
daisy  ( Chrtjsanthemum  Leucanthemum, ) and 
the  bladder  campion  [Silene  injlata,)  ascend  to 
2000  yards;  and  the  kidney  vetch  {AnthyUis 
vidgaris)  to  3000  yards. 

“ Plants  which  are  the  objects  of  husbandry 
arc  controlled  by  laws  corresponding  completely 
with  the  preceding.  Such  as  grow  in  all  lati- 
tudes grow  likewise  at  all  elevations.  Those 
that  are  found  only  in  determinate  latitudes  are 
found  only  in  corrcsi)onding  elevations.  Thus 
we  learn  from  Humboldt  that  the  j)otatoc, 
which  succeeds  so  well  in  the  north  of  our  old 
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continent,  is  cultivated  in  Chili  as  high  as  3600 
yards.  We  know  that  the  cabbage  thrives  both 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the 
Alps,  at  every  elevation  at  which  man  can  take 
up  his  abode.  Corn  is  also  cultivated  at  very 
extraordinary  elevations.  Rye  is  grown  in 
France,  in  the  departments  of  the  higher  and 
lower  Alps,  at  2200  yards,  particularly  above 
Alios  in  Provence.  Wheat  does  not  grow  so 
far  to  the  north  as  rye,  neither  will  it  do  so  well 
as  that  grain  at  great  elevations.  ^ Yet  it  is 
grown  at  1800  yards.  At  such  elevations  sowing 
is  generally  done  before  harvest  time,  that  the 
plants  may  get  strength  before  the  snow^  falls  ; 
which  has  been  known  to  lie  upon  the  rye  the 
year  through.  When  this  has  happened,  the 
rye  remained  in  statu  quo  while  the  snow'  lay, 
and  resumed  its  growth  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months  when  that  had  melted  aw.^.  Barley 
will  grow'  well  only  in  temperate  climates.  t 
is  true  it  may  be  raised  under  the  tropics,  but 
not  at  a low  er  elevation  than  from  3000  to  4000 
feet,  and  then  it  is  a profitless  crop. 

“ Cultivated  plants  which  do  not  bear  cold 
are  under  a like  influence  as  to  elevation  ; they 
can  only  be  grown  at  such  heights  as  corres- 
pond in  temperature  with  that  of  the  distance 
from  the  equator  to  which  they  belong,  in  ge- 
neral it  is  considered  that  in  our  temperate  cli- 
mate a degree  of  latitude  affects  the  mean  tem- 
perature nearly  in  the  proportion  of  180  or  -00 
yards  of  elevation. 

“The  common  oak  {Quercus  Holrur)  grcnvs 
on  the  plains  on  a level  with  the  sea,  reaches 
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the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  ascends  ta 
the  height  of  1600  yards.  It  degenerates  in 
proportion  as  it  approaches  the  point  u here  it 
ceases  to  vegetate.  The  beech  {Fagus  sglvatica) 
makes  its  first  appearance  at  the  height  of  600 
yards  above  the  sea,  and  its  last  at  200  yards 
above  the  oak.  The  silver  fir  {Pinus  jjicea)  and 
the  yew  {Taxus  commurm)  show  themselves  at 
1400  yards,  and  extend  to  about  2000.  The 
Scotch  fir  [Pinus  sylvestris)  and  the  [Pinus  pu- 
rnilio)  take  their  stations  between  2000  and  2400 
yards. 

‘'There  the  trees  stop,  and  shrubs,  with  a 
juiceless  foliage  and  low  or  creeping  stems,  pre- 
sent themselves  ; these  lie  hid  beneath  the 
snoAV  in  winter.  Amongst  them  are  some  of 
the  Rhododendrons,  Daphnes,  Salix  herbacea, 
and  refiailata,  &c.  Soon  after,  we  meet  only 
small  herbs  with  perennial  roots,  a foliage  dis- 
posed in  a rosette,  and  a naked  stalk.  These, 
with  the  lichens  and  byssi,  arrive  at  the  height 
of  3000,  and  even  3400  yards.  The  first  that 
occur  are  the  Gentiana  campestris,  saxifraga, 
&c. ; then  Ranunculus  alpestris,  Aretia  alpina, 
&c. ; iind.  Raminciibts  glacialis.  Saxifraga 
cespitosa,  oppositifolia,  androsacea,  and  Green- 
Inndica.  The  last  brings  us  to  the  borders  of 
eternal  snow. 

“As  regards  the  effect  of  vegetation  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  district,  that  of  forests 
is  felt  far  around  : their  usual  effect  is  to  cool 
the  atmosphere  to  a greater  extent  even  than 
the  degree  of  latitude.  When  France  and  Ger- 
many were  covered  with  wood,  hhiro^jc  was 
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much  colder  than  at  present,  the  winters  were 
longer,  the  vine  could  not  be  cultivated  on  this 
. side  of  Grenoble,  the  Seine  fi’oze  every  year. 

“ The  causes  why  forests  thus  lower  the  tem- 
perature are  plain.  They  detain  and  condense 
the  clouds  as  they  pass ; they  pour  into  the  at- 
mosphere volumes  of  water  dissolved  in  vapour; 
winds  do  not  penetrate  into  their  recesses  ; the 
sun  never  warms  the  earth  they  shade ; and  the 
soil,  being  porous,  as  formed  in  part  of  the  de- 
cayed leaves,  branches,  and  stems  of  trees,  and 
coated  over  besides  by  a thick  bed  of  brush- 
wood and  moss,  is  constantly  in  a state  of 
moisture ; the  hollows  in  them  serve  as  reser- 
voirs for  cold  and  stagnant  waters ; their  declivi- 
ties give  rise  to  numberless  brooks  and  rivulets. 
The  best-wooded  countries  are  ever  those  which 
are  watered  by  the  largest  rivers.” 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Apothe- 
caries^ or  troy  weight  is  most  usually  employed 
in  medicine.  In  this  a pound  contains  twelve 
ounces. 


1 lb.  is 

5760  troy  grains. 

9 ounces  or  J lb. 

4320 

6 

ilb. 

2880 

3 

ilb. 

1440 

1 

8 drachms 

480 

7 drachms 

420 

6 

360 

5 

300 

4 or  i an  ounce 

240 

3 

180 

2 

120 

1 

60 

1 scruple 

20 

Mr.  Darvill  has  given  a list  of  the  medi- 
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cines  and  other  articles  usually  kept  in  the 
training  grooms’  private  saddle-room,  for  the 
use  of  his  stud.  This  list  I will  subjoin,  since 
it  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  use  of  the  train- 
ing stables,  but  to  other  establishments  where 
horses  are  kept  [Darvill,  vol.  i.,  p.  150)  : — 

MEDICINES. 


Aloes,  Barbadoes 
Alum 

Arrow  Root 
Basilicon,  yellow 
Camphor 
Castile  Soap 
Ginger  Powder 
Goulard’s  Extract 
Honey 
Hog’s  Lard 
Linseed  Meal 
Nitre 

Oil  of  Carraway 
Oil,  Castor 
Oil  of  Cloves 
Oil  of  Olives 
Oil  of  Origanum 
Oil  of  Rosemary 
Prepared  Ammonia 


I Resin 
Sal  Ammoniac 
Spanish  Flies 
Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre 
Spirit  of  Turpentine 
Spirit  of  Wine 
Salt,  common 
Soft  Soap 
Tar,  Barbadoes 
Tartar  Emetic 
Tincture  of  Myrrh 
Treacle 

Venus  Turpentine 
Vinegar 
Vitriol,  Blue 
Vitriol,  White 
Verdigris 
Wax- 

White  Lead. 


Apothecaries'  Weight. 

Twenty  Grains — One  Scruple  Three  Scruples — One  Drachm 
Eight  Drachms — One  Ounce  Twelve  Ounces — One  Pound 


Measure  of  Fluids. 

Sixty  Drops  ; . . . One  Fluid  Dram 
Eight  Fluid  Drams  . . One  Fluid  Ounce 
Four  Fluid  Ounces  . . A Measure  or  Noggin 
Sixteen  Fluid  Ounces  . One  Fluid  Pint 
Eight  Fluid  Pints  . . One  Gallon. 


Apparatus  for  Compounding  Medicines. 

A box  of  small  weights  and  scales,  for  the  weighing  of 
medicine  in  small  portions,  as  from  a grain  to  two  drachms. 
The  weights  marked  with  English  characters. 
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One  pair  of  two-ounce  scales ; one  pair  of  pound  scales ; 
one  pound  of  brass  box  weights.  , . • i 

A graduated  glass  for  the  measure  of  fluids,  marked  with 
English  characters. 

One  large  and  one  small  pestle  and  mortar. 

One  marble  slab,  a foot  and  a half  square,  for  mixing  oint- 
ments. 

One  large  and  one  small  ladle. 

One  large  and  one  small  pallet  knife. 

Articles  necessary  to  be  kept  for  Administering  and 
Applying  Medicines. 

Improved  ball  iron. 

Drenching  horn.  • 

Flannel,  for  the  applying  of  fomentations  and  poultices. 

Woollen  and  linen  bandages. 

Tow,  and  broad  coarse  tape.  , 

A cradle  is  sometimes  wanted  to  be  put  on  a horse  s neck, 
when  his  head  is  first  let  down  after  being  blistered,  more 
particularly  if  the  horse  is  turned  into  a loose  box. 


Instruments. 


Stomach  pump 
Elastic  tube 
Fleam  and  blood  stick 
Tooth  raspf  with  a guard 
Seaton,  and  curved  needles 


Abscess  lancet 
Improved  docking  machine 
Firing,  searing,  and  budding 
irons 

Improved  casting  hobbles. 


WHEAT.  According  to  Sprengel,  1000 
parts  of  wheat  produce,  when  burnt 


Potash  . 

Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Alumina 
Silica  . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Chlorine 


Seed. 

lbs. 

Straw. 

lbs. 

2-25 

0*20 

2-40 

0-29 

0.96 

2-40 

0-90 

0-32 

0-26 

0-90 

4’ 

28-70 

0-50 

0-37 

0-40 

1-70 

O'lO 

0-30 

11-77 

35-18 
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WORMS. 


WHITE  OF  EGG,  see  Albumen. 

WHITE  OILS  are  composed  of — 

Rape  or  olive  oil,  4 ounces, 

Spirits  of  hartshorn,  2 ounces,  mix  for  use. 

WINE,  see  Alcohol. 

WITHERS,  see  Fistula.  ' 

WOMB  INFLAMMATION.  This  affec- 
tion of  the  M'omb  occurs  after  calving  or  bull- 
ing. The  symptoms  are,  great  irritation  and 
pain.  Bleed  and  give  the  following  drench : — 

Epsom  salts,  1 pound. 

Powdered  carraway  seeds,  2 ounces, 

Warm  gruel,  3 pints. 

Bathe  the  womb  with  Goulard  water,  or 
vinegar  and  water  in  equal  parts. 

WOMB  INFLAMMATION  IN  SHEEP. 
— Bleed,  and  open  the  bowels  with  Epsom 
salts  in  two  ounce  doses. 

WOK  MS  exist  in  the  horse,  occasionally  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  without  they 
abound  it  will  be  well  to  suffer  them  to  remain. 
The  long  white  worm  tenants  the  smaller  in- 
testines. The  needle  worm,  a small  dark 
coloured  worm,  haunts  the  larger  intestines. 
If  these  descend  into  the  rectum,  the  injection 
of  a quart  of  linseed  oil  or  salt  and  water  will 
be  generally  effectual  in  bringing  them  away ; 
or  even  an  ounce  of  aloes  in  warm  water.  If  a 
strong  dose  of  physic  is  intended  to  be  given 
to  the  patient,  when  it  has  set,  give  a ball  every 
morning  fasting  for  a week. 

Tartar  emetic,  8 drachms. 

Flour  of  sulphur,  (»  ounces. 

Powdered  ginger,  8 drachms. 

Treacle  sufficient  to  make  eight  l)alls. 

27G 


YEW. 


Drench  for  worms  in  Dogt. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  1 to  4 drachms, 

Castor  oil,  2 to  8 drachms. 

Mix  for  a dose  according  to  size. 

WOUNDS.  Foment  frequently  with  hot 
water,  so  as  to  remove  all  grit  and  dirt  and 
abate  inflammation,  and  apply  the  following 
tincture : — 

Tincture  for  wounds. 

Friar’s  balsam,  2 ounces. 

Compound  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  2 ounces. 

*If  unhealthy  granulations  arise,  wash  the 
part  with  the  following  mild  caustic  wash  pre- 
vious to  using  the  tincture : — 

Caustic  Wash 

Blue  stone,  1 ounce, 

Soft  water,  1 pint. 

Wounds  generally  heal  best  without  sewing 
if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Tincture  for  Wounds  in  Dogs. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  2 ounces. 

Friar’s  balsam,  1 ounce ; mix  them  together  for  use. 


Y. 

YELLOW^S,  see  Jaundice, 
YEW,  see  Poisons. 
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B B 


ANALYSIS  OF  AGRICULTUKAL  PRODUCE. 
According  to  M.  Sprengel,  100,000  of  each  of  the  following 
vegetables  contain  affixed  ingredients  in  lbs. — {Jour.  Roy. 
Ag.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  158.) 


meat  .... 
Ditto  straw 

Barley  

l>itto  straw 

Oats  

Ditto  straw 

Rye 

Ditto  straw 
1‘otatoes  • . 

Beans 

Ditto  straw 

Vetches 

Ditto  straw 

Peas  

Ditto  straw 

Lucerne 

Sainfoin  . . 
Red  clover 
Cabbage  . . 

Beet  

Turnips .... 
Swedes  .... 
Carrots  ..  • 


•H 


Potash. 

os 

■s 

7J 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Alumina. 

Oxide  of 

1 Iron. 

1 Oxide  of 

1 5Ianganese. 

Silica. 

.Sulphuric 

Acid. 

rhosphoric 

Acid. 

Chlorine. 

ToU.l  of  fixei 

ingredients. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

240 

96 

69 

26 

. . 

400 

50 

400 

10 

2137 

20 

29 

240 

32 

90 

90 

2870 

37 

170 

30 

3518 
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290 

106 

180 

25 

. . 

1182 

59 

210 

19 

2349 

48 

554 

76 

146 

14 

20 

38.56 

118 

160 

72 

5244 

ISO 

132 

86 

67 

14 

40 

. 

1976 

3.5 

70 

10 

2580 

«7n 

2 

1.52 

22 

6 

2 

2 

4588 

79 

12 

5 

5740 

532 

532 

122 

44 

24 

42 

34 

164 

23 

46 

9 

1040 

3? 

11 

178 

11 

25 

25 

.. 

2297 

170 

51 

17 

2793 

300 

234 

33 

32 

5 

2i 

.. 

8* 

54 

40 

1.5* 

814 

415 

165 

1.58 

34 

• • 

126 

89 

292 

41 

2136 

10-SO 

.")0  624 

209 

10 

7 

6 

220 

34 

226 

80 

3121 

«07 

622 

160 

142 

22 

9 

5 

200 

50 

140 

43 

2290 

1)^10 

.12  19.55 

324 

15 

9 

8 

442 

122 

280 

84 

5101 

M10 

739  58 

136 

20 

10 

• « 

410 

53 

190 

38 

2464 

9. 'Vi 

2730 

342 

60 

20 

7 

996 

337 

240 

4 

4971 

.•^09 

166  1304 

94 

8 

8 

90 

109 

3.53 

86 

2580 

404 

105  527 

69 

16 

. • 

. • 

120 

82 

220 

38 

1671 

410 

111 

,584 

70 

3 

. . 

. . 

76 

94 

138 

1 76 

1.571 

IH47 

57S  1822 

202 

11 

151 

40 

529 

774 

43(; 

518 

6908 

1481 

3I7t 

285 

133 

20 

58 

50 

105 

123 

I()7 

380 

5986 

72 

109  127 

22 

8 

2 

1 

40 

41 

73 

1 23 

555 

2651 

1164  835 

282 

40 

35 

. 

475 

89( 

408 

266 

7046 

2718 

709 1 605 

295 

1 30 

25 

46 

' 105 

208 

395 

1 54 

5090 
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CALVING  TABLE. 


Day  bull’d  Will  calve 

Day  bull’d  Will  calve' Day  bull’d  Will  calve 

Day  bull’d  Will  calve 

Jun. 

1 

Oct. 

8 

April 

1 

Jan.  6 July 

1 

April  7 

Oct. 

1 

July 

9 

7 

, , 

14 

7 

..  12;  .. 

7 

..  13 

• • 

7 

• • 

15 

, , 

14 

, , 

21 

• • 

14 

• • 19|  •• 

14 

..  20 

• • 

14 

• • 

22 

^ . 

21 

28 

, , 

21 

..  26  .. 

21 

..  28 

• • 

21 

• • 

22 

, , 

28 

Nov. 

4 

. • 

28 

Feb.  2 .. 

28 

May  4 

• • 

28 

Aug. 

5 

31 

7 

30 

..  4;  .. 

31 

..  8 

• • 

31 

8 

Feb. 

1 

8 

May 

1 

..  &iAug. 

1 

..  9 

Nov. 

1 

•• 

9 

7 

14 

7 

..  Ill  .. 

7 

..  15 

• • 

:7 

15 

14 

21 

14 

..  18'  .. 

14 

..  22 

• • 

14 

• • 

21 

21 

. . 

28 

, 

21 

..  25  .. 

21 

..  29 

21 

• • 

29 

, , 

28 

Dec. 

5 

, 

28 

Mar.  41  .. 

28 

June  5 

28 

Sept 

. 5 

March  1 

G 

, 

31 

. 7!  .. 

31 

..  8 

• • 

30 

• • 

7 

7 

, , 

12 

June 

1 

..  8 Sept. 

1 

..  9 

Dec. 

1 

• • 

8 

14 

19 

, 

7 

..  14  .. 

7 

..  15 

7 

• • 

21 

21 

26 

, 

14 

..  21  .. 

14 

..  22 

14 

• • 

21 

. . 

28 

Jan. 

2 

21 

..  28  .. 

21 

..  29 

• • 

21 

.. 

28 

, , 

31 

5 

, , 

28 

April  4 

28 

July  6 

• • 

28 

Oct. 

5 

. • 

30 

..  6 .. 

30 

..  8 

•• 

31 

•• 

8 

LAMBING  TABLE. 


When  to  1 
ram.  | 

Will 

lamb. 

When  to  I 
ram.  | 

Will 

lamb. 

When  to  I 
ram.  | 

Will  iWhen  to  \ 
lamb.  ram. 

\Vlll 

Iamb. 

Jan.  1 

May  27 

April 

l 

Aug.  26 

July 

1 

Nov.  25:0ct. 

1 

Feb.  25 

..  14 

June  10 

, , 

14 

Sept.  8 

.. 

14 

Dec.  9!  .. 

14 

Mar.  10 

Feb.  1 

..  28 

May 

1 

..  22 

Aug. 

1 

..  26  Nov. 

1 

..  26 

..  14 

July  12 

, 

14 

Oct.  8 

.. 

14  Jan.  HI  .. 

14 

April  9 

March  1 

. 26 

June 

1 

..  25 

Sept. 

1 

..  26  Dec. 

1 

..  25 

..  14 

Aug.  8 

14 

Nov.  8 

** 

14 

Feb.  91  .. 

14 

May  9 
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IMPORTANT  WORKS  ON  AGRICULTURE,  fisc. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


JAMES  RIDGWAY,  1G9,  PICCADILLY; 

Anrf  to  be  had  of  all  the  Agents  for  the  “ Farmers'  Almanac,"  and  of 
every  Country  Bookseller  is  every  market  totcn. 

The  three  first  are  excellent  Elementary  Works  for  Agricultural 
anil  other  t^chools,  for  whom  they  may  be  had  at  2s.  per  dozen.  They 
are,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Clergymen 
and  the  Directors  of  Agricultural  Establishments. 


1.  AGHICULTUKAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS. 
Ry  CUTHUERT  W.  JOHNSON,  Esa.,  F.R  S.  12mo.  Is.  2nd 
Edition. 


“ A valuable  little  work  in  which  the  nuliments  of  Agncultural 
Chemistry  are  made  familiar  enough  for  any  cajiacity.  Each  section 
is  preceded  by  a few  iiuestions  and  answers  relating  to  the  subject 
treVd  up,  n,  and  in  case  the  reader  may  meet  with  any  chemical 
term,  which  he  may  not  clearly  understand,  he  is  referred  to  the  ap- 
pendix, where  the  ditliculty  is  removeil. banners  Magazine. 
^ “ This  essay  we  would  recommend  every  farmer  to  read.— yi<i«6Mry 


Guardian. 

“ A short  and  cla.ssified  digest 
Chemistry.” — Sussex  Advertiser. 


of  the  results  of  Agricultural 
H B 2 


And  by  the  me  Author, 


11.  THE  CO rrAGE  FAHMER’S’ ASSISTANT  IN  THE  CUL- 
TIVATION OF  HIS  LANU,  AND  ROOK  OF  THE 
HOUSEHOLD.  )2iiio.  Is.  4Ui  Edition. 

“ A valuable  manual  of  Lilliputian  Fanning,  show  ing  how  much 
may  be  made  of  a little  land  well  tilled.  We  wish  we  could  reprint 
the  whole,  but  the  work  is  very  cheap.  Buy  it,  landlords,  and  give  it 
to  your  tenants  ; tenants,  and  give  it  to  your  labeurers.”— ifn't.  Farm. 
Mar. 

“ We  have  not  met  for  many  a day  with  so  portable,  cheap,  and 
complete  a guide  book  for  the  cottager.”— A/arA  Lane  Exprets. 


IV.  THE  FARMER’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  and  DICTIONARY  of 
RURAL  .VFFAIRS.  One  thick  vol.,  8vo.  21.  10s. 

V.  ON  AGRICULTURAL  FERTILIZERS.  Being  a complete 
History  of  the  various  Kinds  of  .Manurk,  with  a Description  of  the 
Land,  to  which  each  is  adapted,  and  the  best  means  of  application. 
8vo.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  10*. 

“ One  of  the  most  important  practical  works  ever  laid  before  the 
agricultural  community.”— /4n7.  Farm.  Mag. 

“ An  admirable  work.” — Farmers'  Mag.  ' 

VI  ON  SALPETRE  and  NITRATE  of  SODA  as  FERTILIZERS. 
8ro.  2jf. 

VII.  ON  GYPSUM  as  a FERTILIZER.  8vo.  2*. 

VIII.  ON  MANURES  APPLICABLE  BY  THE  DRILL.  8vo.  2*. 

IX.  ON  THE  USE  OF  CRUSHED  BONES  AS  A MANURE. 
8vo.  .Srd  Edition.  1*. 


Hi.  A CALENDAll  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS.  12nio.  1». 


*»*  This  contains  direction*,  with  copious  notes,  for  the  business  of 
the  Farm,  during  ecich  month  of  the  year. 


X.  ON  INCREASING  THE  DEin  il  OF  SOILS.  8vo.  2s.  M. 


XI.  ON  INCREASING  THE  DEMAND  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
LAUilUR.  8V0.  Is.M. 

XII.  ON  THE  ADVANT.VGES  OF  R.HLM'AYS  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 2nd  Edition.  8vo.  !«.  6d. 


XIII.  ON  THF^  USES  OF  SALT  FOR  AGRICULTUR.VL  PUR- 
POSES. 3rd  Edition.  8vo.  5». 


XIV  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OFjSALT  IN 
AGTHCULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE.  13th  Edition.  8vo.  U. 


XV.  ON  GUANO  AS  A MANURE.  8vo.  1*.  6rf. 


CI)c  iTarmcriS*  Slmanaf  antf  Calendar, 

For  1811,  18+2,  1843,  1844,  1845.  200  pag'es,  1».  Continued  Annually. 

And  Vol.  1,  containing  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  18+4,  12ino,  bound  in 
cloth,  4a'.  6d. 

By  CUTIIBEUT  W.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.,  F.R.S., 

KDITOll  OF  THE  FARMERS’  ENCYCLOr.«DI A, 

AMI 

\VILLIAM  SII.AW,  ESQ., 

LATE  SEC.  OF  THK  HOY.  AGRI.  SOC.  OF  ENGLAND,  HON.  MEM.  CIR, 
AQHI.  OF  FRANCK. 

The  Almanac  for  1840  will  hr  published  on  November  I,  all  adver- 
tisements for  its  advertisiiin  sheets  must  be  sent  bvtlie  first  ofOctober 
to  Mr.  KinowAY,  I’iccadilly.  ' ’ 


I’UHI,lCNOTICESOF“TIIEFARMKR><’AI.MA\AC”RECElVFn 

DURING  THK  YEARS  1842-3. 

“ 1 had  last  year  the  pleasure  of  distributina:  nmnniret  the  successful 
candidates  copies  of  the  ‘ Farmers’  Almanac,’  «hich  were  found  ex- 


tremely  useful.  I hope  that  you  will  a?ain  procure  them,  as  they  are 
sola  so  low  as  a shilling.  They  contain  a great  mass  of  information 
on  everything  relating  to  the  great  pursuit  in  which  we  are  all  en- 
gaged.  .SyieecA  of  Lord  Charlevi/le  at  the  meeting  of  the  Tiillamore 
Agricultural  Society.  Oct.  2Gth.  1842. 

I he  Society  had  felt  itself  imlebted  to  the  publishers  and  authors 
of  an  e.\cellent  little  hook,  the  ‘ Farmers  Almanac,”  by  Mr.  Ciithbert 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Shaw : and  as  the  committee  provided  a copy  to 
each  member  of  the  Society  last  year,  so  they  have  resolved  to  provide 
them  again,  knowing  that  the  supplying  of  them  had  been  well  re- 
ceived. ’ Speech  of  J.  II.  II  Foley,  Esq.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Steir- 
poney  Agricultural  Society,  Nov.  1842. 

“ I have  circulated  those  excellent  publications,  the  ‘ Farmers’  Al- 
manac,’ by  Johnson  and  Shaw,  and  the  ‘ Farmers’  Magazine,’  and 
they  have  been  extensively  read.  It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  for 
plain  farmers  to  become  experienced  agricultural  chemists,  but  they 
might  make  a beginning,  and  he  would  speedily  advise  them  to  ex- 
plode old  F'raucis  Moore,  and  read  the  ‘ Farmers’  Almanac,’  contain- 
ing information  of  yesterday,  and  of  the  utmost  value.”— S/ieccA  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Woodcock,  Vicar  of  Chardstock,  to  the  members  of  the 
East  Devon  and  Dorset  Agri.  Society,  Dec.  1,  1843. 

“ He  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  meeting  the  advantages  of  the 
allotment  system  and  of  self-supporting  industrial  schools ; strength- 
ening his  remarks  by  some  forcible  quotations  from  the  new  number 
of  ‘ Johnson  and  Shaw’s  F’ermers’  Almanac.”’ — Speech  of  Lord 
Ebrington  to  the  members  of  the  Barnstaple  and  North  Devon  Agri. 
Society,  Dec.  1813  —Standard,  Dec.  23. 

“ The  avocations  of  a farmer  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  render  a re- 
gistrar of  facts  like  that  afforded  by  a almanac,  of  no  small  utility. 
All  the  conveniences  in  regard  to  such  topics  that  an  almanac  can 
supply,  have  been  afforded  by  the  publication  of  this  work.  It  is  now 
in  its  third  year;  and  the  increasing  favour  with  which  it  is  annually 
received  is  the  best  proof  of  its  usctulness.  The  Farmers’  and  Gar- 
deners’ Calendar  is  written  with  great  care,  and  contains  many  more 
useful  suggestions  than  are  generally  found  under  that  head.  To  th's 
are  appended  ‘ General  .Monthly  Xotices,’  the  object  of  which  is  to 
give,  among  other  things,  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  different 
months  in  regard  to  temperature,  hygronietry,  and  the  general  phe- 
nomena of  the  weather.  This  department  is  executed  with  discrimi- 
nation ; and  where  the  intelligence  is  not  original,  it  is  derived  from 
the  best  and  most  recent  sources.  Uiographies  of  naturalists  and 
eminent  agriculturists  are  occasionally  introduced,  and  pleasingly 
diversify  the  drier  details.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  useful 
portions  of  the  work  is  a complete  list  of  all  the  Fairs  and  .Markets  of 
Great  Hritain  and  Ireland.  Kxcellent  their  Almanac  is.”— Qimr. 
Jour,  of  Agric.  and  Trans,  of  the  Highland  Soc.,  Dec.  \st,  1842. 

“ In  truth  it  has  matter  sufficient  to  fill  a volume.”— Flying 
Post,  Nov.  30th,  1842. 

“ A work  that  not  only  contains  all  that  the  agriculturist  requires, 
but  much,  if  not  all,  that  every  man  of  business  ought  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with.” — Sunday  Times. 

“ Once  more  we  cordially  recommend  this  Annual  to  our  farming 
friends.  It  is  infinitely  su|)erior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before 
published.  It  is  the  authors  of  such  publications  as  these  who  are 
the  true  ‘ farmer's  friends.’  ” Hull  Rockingham,  Nov.  I2th,  1842. 

” This  is  the  best  Almanac  for  Agriculturists  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.”— fpstrich  Express,  Dec.  Oth,  1842. 

“The  ‘ Farmers’  .Mmanac’  of  the  year  1843  contains  more  interest- 
ing matter  to  the  agricultural  interest  than  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  in  the  same  space.” — Nonrich  Mercury,  November  12,  1812. 


ANNUM.  REGISTER 

OK 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

BY 

CUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON,  Esa.,  F.K.S., 

AND 

Mr.  JABEZ  hare, 

For  1843,  containine:  120,  and  1844,  140  Wood  Engravinars,  I2mo.,  1#. 
and  1*.  6d.  each,  of  the  best  Agricultural  Implements  of  the  year.  The 
Number  for  1845  will  be  published  in  time  for  the  Shrewsbury 
Meeting.  Implement  makers  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Drawings 
to  the  Publisher  by  the  first  of  May,  and  their  lists  at  the  latest  by  the 
first  of  June. 

“ Such  a catologue  raUonee  may  be  pointed  to  with  pride,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  Great  Britain  for  the  progress 
of  agricultural  improvement  ; we  have  here  letter-press  and  illus- 
trated descriptions  of  the  principal  implements  of  husbandry,  manu- 
factured by  twenty-five  of  the  most  extensive  implements  makers  in 
the  kingdom.” — ilarh  Lane  Exprett. 


Now  ready  for  Delivery, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGllICULURE. 


By  albert  D.  THAEK. 

Translated  by  WILLT.VM  SHAW.  ESQ.,  and  CUTHBERT  W. 
JOHNSON,  ESQ.,  F.K.S. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES.  PRICE  25«.’ 


XIX.  THE  IMPLEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

By  ,1.  ALLEN  RANSOME. 

WITH  ENORAVINOS,  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  ROYAL  8VO.  9*. 


‘‘This  excellent  work  will  find  its  way  into  the  librarj-  of  every 
farmer.”— .l/orA  Lane  Erprexs. 

‘‘ITiis  is  a work  iHissessing  no  mean  pretentions  to  public  favour. 


the  well-known  talents  of  its  author,  in  fact,  are  the  best  ffuarrantee 
that  it  is  replete  with  sound  practical  information.  It  contains  a well 
written  history  of  agricultural  implements  in  past  and  present  use, 
with  copious  comments  on  their  practical  utility,  enabling  the  en- 
quirer to  arrive  at  a correct  knowledge  of  their  merits.  The  volume 
contains  many  well  executed  wood  engravings  of  every  kind  of  imple- 
ment. It  is  a work  that  has  long  been  wanted,  and  it  will  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  every  practical  man.  We  hardly  know  which 
to  approve  most— the  valuable  information  which  it  contains,  the  re- 
sult of  most  labourious  research ; or  the  candour  of  the  respected 
Author,  and  freedom  from  a jealous  spirit,  in  dealing  with  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  his  competitors.  It  is  a work  which  will 
long  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  great  firm  of  llansome  and  Co.,  in 
which  the  Author  is  a partner.”— /p«ricA  Journal. 

“ From  no  hands  could  such  a work  have  better  eminated.” — Nor- 
wich Mercury. 

“ The  interest  of  such  a work  is  not  confined  to  those  concerned  in 
the  cultivation  of  land— readers  of  all  classes  may  derive  information, 
and  information  of  interest  too,  from  this  volume  ” — Norfolk  Chronicle. 

“ Upwards  of  1 GO  first  rate  Engravings  of  Implements  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  book ; we  heartily  recommend  it.”— Brit. 
Barm.  Mag. 

“ A work  abounding  in  useful  practical  matter.” — Farm.  Mag. 


XX.— THE  NATURE  AND  PROPERTY  OF  SOILS, 

And  the  best  means  of  permanently  increasing  their  productiveness ; 
and  on  the  Rent  and  Profits  of  Agriculture,  with  a full  account 
and  plan  of  the  proceedings  at  Whitfield  Example  Farm,  &c. 

By  JOHN  MORTON. 

Price  10«.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged. 

Of  this  work  Dr.  Ruckland  observed,  at  the  5Ic*eting  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Oxfortl,  “ That  no  person,  however  small  his 
tenure,  who  could  comiuaud  the  price,  shouUl  be  without  Mr.  5Ior- 
ton’s  book.” 


New  Edition.  Now  ready,  with  many  Coloured  Plates,  after  Nature, 
price  30s.  cloth  boards,  forming  one  volume,  octavo. 


XXL— SINCLAIR  ON  THE  GRASSES, 

To  which  is  added,  for  the  first  time, 

“THE  weeds  of  agriculture.” 

By  Mr.  SINCLAIR  and  Mb.  HOULDITCH. 

This  desirable  volume  contains  an  account  of  all  the  Experiments 
tried  at  Wobuni  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  under  the  direction  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  an  enonnous  expense,  and  dunng  a 
series  of  years,  as  to  the  nutritious  qualities  of  each  particular  grass, 
and  allowing  to  what  kind  of  Soil  and  Purpose  each  was  best 
adapteil. 


PRIZE  ESSAY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  NORFOLK, 

To  wliicli  was  awarded  the  Prize  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Eugland. 

By  R.  N.  bacon.  Price  10*.  6<f. 

XXIIL  — THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  OF 
DOMESTIC  LIFE, 

As  tiiey  are  Presented  in  the  House,  or  in  a Walk  in  the  Fields, 
Familiarly  Explained. 

By  CHARLES  FOOTE  GOWER,  ESQ.  Price  U6d. 

“ We  recommend  the  work  to  every  schoolboy  and  beginner  in  sci- 
ence.”— Chambert'  Journal. 

“ Tlie  plan  of  this  trifle  is  excellent.  The  author  explains  in  fami- 
liar language  the  true  causes  of  the  common  phenomena  that  meet  us 
at  every  step,  and  are  therefore  overlooked.  When  written  by  men 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  such  books  are  invaluable;  and  that  Mr. 
Gower  is  well  acquainted  with  it,  the  following  extract  will  abundantly 
show.” — Gardeners'  Chronicle.  ’ 

“ Its  style  is  good,  its  object  e.xcellent,  and  its  language  plain  and 
intelligible  to  the  poorest  caiiacity.”— 3f<jrA-  Lane  Express. 

“ It  gives  a solution  of  many  phenomena  which  jiass  unobserved 
by  the  incurious,  and  are  regarded  with  wonder  by  the  inconsiderate.” 
— Ipswich  Journal. 


XXIV.— ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BONES  AS 
A MANURE. 

Price  2s. 

XX V-ON  MANGELWURZEL  AS  A FALLOW  CROP. 

Price  6d. 

XXVL— A POPULAR  TRE.ATISE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Intended  for  the  Use  of  the  I»ractical  Farmer. 

By  CHARLES  SQUAREY.  Prices#. 

“The  writer  of  this  little  work  has  succeeded,  with  great  skill  and 
ability,  in  simplifying  a subject  generally  considered  too  abstruse  for 
a large  portion  of  the  agricultural  body.  * * * This  popular 
work  has  our  highest  coinmeiidation,  deeming  it,  as  we  do  worthy  a 
place  in  every  library  in  the  kingdom.”— JBri/MA  Farmers'  Maaazine 
Jan.  1844.1  ’ 
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